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THE OUTLOOK. 


R GLADSTONE'S resignation, offered to the 

Queen early last week, was promptly accepted, 
and the customary courtesy of consulting the retiring 
Prime Minister seems to have been dispensed with. 
Lord Salisbury, who has been abroad on account of ill 
health, immediately on his arrival in Eogland went 
to Osborne in obedience to the Queen’s command, 
and is now engaged in the work of forming a Cab- 
inet. He has plenty of advisers, but probably finds 
his task no less difficult on that account. The re- 
fusal of Lord Hartington to take position in a coa- 
lition Cabinet has greatly complicated matters, It is 
reported that the Queen is bringing her personal 
influence to bear upon him, and, if this is true, it is 
possible that his own convictions as to what is right 
and wise may be overcome. This action of the 
Queen indicates her sense of the difficulties of the 
situation, and her determination to help the Marquis 


of Salisbury, for whom she is known to entertain a 
very great regard, out of ris trying position. In the 
meantime, and until the Oabinet is announced, the 
political crisis continues. Mr. Gladstone proposes to 
leave matters for the present in the hands of Sir 
William Harcourt, and to take a needed vacation 
until the new Parliament gets fairly to work. The 
relations between the Liberals and the Parnellites 
continue to be very friendly, and there is every indi- 
cation that the Irish will cordially co-operate with 
their English supporters. It is clear that they feel 
the extreme importance of keeping and increasing 
the confidence which a large number of the English 
Liberals feel in the integrity of their political aspira- 
tions. A renewal of coercion would probably meau 
a revival of violence ; otherwise an interval of peace 
is to be looked for in Ireland. 





Nothing shows the statesmanlike character of Mr. 
Gladstone more than his bearirg under defeat. He 
has already made it clear to the Irish party that the 
policy of the Opposition will not be the old Irish pol- 
icy of obstruction. Many of the men who have 
beaten him at the polls have denounced him in the 
most unmeasured terms as an enemy to England, a 
foe to tho Empire, and a Jesuit in disguise ; but this 
sort of abuse extorts from him no other reply than 
the enunciation of a policy which looks not to the 
gaining of immediate success, but to the educa. 
tion of England to a clearer conception of her 
duties to Ireland, and a clearer view of her own 
political necessities. In response to an inquiry as to 
what books throw most light on the Irish question, 
Mr. Gladstone has recommended the reading of a list 
of works by a number of men who have been his 
most unsparing critics in the recent campaign. He 
meets Goldwin Smith’s virulent abuse by recommend 
ing one of his articles; he answers Mr. Froude’s 
attacks by urging the English people to read Mr. 
Froude’s ‘‘ England and Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century ;” and he offsets Mr. Lecky’s criticisms by 
commending his book on the ‘‘ Leaders of Pablic Opin- 
ionin Ireland.” In others words, he goes to the arse 
nal of his enemies for the weapons with which to de- 
fend the cause of the Irish, confident, evidently, that 
while these writers, as individuals, are opposed to 
him, their works as histories confirm the wisdom of 
his scheme. No statesman has ever illustrated more 
luminously and convincingly the old but continually 
fc rgotten truth that in politics, asin every other form 
of hi:man activity, nothing is so potent and so victo- 
rious in the long run as priaciples and ideas. 





The newspaper attack on the English Admiralty 
for general inefficiency has been closely followed by 
a similar attack on the War Office, led by the ‘‘ Lon- 
don Times” charging the Ordnance Department 
specifically with corruption. The generals who have 
been at the head of the department for more than a 
decade have met this attack by a demand for an in- 
vestigation, but the War Secretary h»s refused this 
demand on the ground that the charges are vague 
and unsupported by facts. The ‘‘ Times” follows its 
first onslaught with still stronger arraignments, and 
the department will probably be obliged to defend 
itself; there is no point on which the English are so 
sensitive as the purity of their executive departments, 
and the efficiency of their army and navy. The 
‘¢ Times” charges thatthe war departments are in the 
hands of men who are totally destitute of the knowl- 
edge which their positions demand, and are tools 
in the hands of their subordinates, some of 
whom, it declares, are stockholders in concerns which 
furnish the department with arms. It asserts 
that a responsible authority has offered to prove 
wholesale corruption against the O:dnance Depart- 
ment ‘‘ in supplying guns which burst, rifle cartridges 
which jam, bayonets which bend, and swords which 
will not cut ;” and it charges that there are other 
responsible persons who have offered to prove frauds 





and perjury against officials who are buying in con- 





—— 


demned stores at one station and selling them at 
another as new stores. It affirms that it is the 
common belief in garrison towns that nothing is 
salable to the War Office except by bribery. Charges 
so circumstantial as these, printed in the ‘‘ London 
Times,” cannot well be evaded by the statement that 
they are vague and etal rted by facts. 


The verdict in the Crawford Dilke case has prob- 
ably ended the career of one of the most promising 
of the younger English statesmen. The wholelife of 
Sir Ch rles Dilke has been a preparation for distin- 
guished public service, and such service he has 
already rendered. In the recent struggle he cast his 
lot with Mr. Gladstone, and in spite of the terrible 
shadow resting over him his constituents re elected 
him to Parliament two weeks ago. The facts in the 
case, of which fortunately only an outline has been 
reported in this country, are said to be of the most 
dreadful character, and the episode is one of the 
darkest in the history of English morals. It would 
be impertinent to attempt to draw lessons from 
circumstances which point their own moral with such 
appalling distinctness. It is more profitable to draw 
the veil over the sudden eclipse of a noble career, and 
to turn away from one of those awful disclosures of 
crime against self, friends, family, and society, which 
are more dang rous to civilization than wars or 
pestilence, or the most terrible physical calamities. 





The state of affairs in Denmark becomes more and 
more complicated and threatening. The Premier, 
Estrup, hardly pretends to pay any attention to the 
constitution, but deliberately nullifies it as it suits 
his convenience. In the face of theabsolutism which 
he has established the press is dumb, for the very 
good reason that, whenever it ventures to criticise, the 
daring editor is immediately removed from his 
sanctum to the nearest jail. The president of the 
popular branch of parliament, the Folkething, is 
serving out a sentence for taking the liberty of ex- 
pre sing his opinion of some of these unconstitutional 
measures, and the courts are busy with similar caser. 
The whole country is kept under by a system of abso- 
lute tyranny. Among the peasants there is a very 
general refusal to pay taxes which are levied without 
constitutional authority, and the Government is re- 
taliating by selling out the properties of the recal- 
citrants. Eventhe Danish women have been drawn 
into the controversy ; the action of society women in 
raising mouey for the aid of the Government being 
met by the action of women of lower rauk who are 
petitioning for the privilege of going to jail with their 
husbands and fathers. Nothing but the moderation 
of the Danirh people and their respect for law averts 
a crisis or a revolution, and it dors not seem as if the 
day of one or the other can be far distant. 





The discussion over the expulsion of the Orleans 
Princes continues to be vehement among certain 
classes of Frenchmen. And it must be confessed 
that, if the first act of expulsion antagoniz-d the feel- 
ing of the friends of French Republican'sm in other 
countries, the later acts have rather aggravated than 
modified this feeling. The dismissal of the Princes 
from the army may have been a logical necessity of 
their expulsion, but it was certainly a very ungra- 
cious and, on the face of it, unjust act on the part 
of the Government. The protest of the Due d’ 
Aumale against his dismissal has brought about his 
expulsion from the country ; his letter was a natural 
but very unwire one, in view of the temper of the 
present Chamber of Deputies, and it has started the 
question of confiscating the property of the Orleans 
family ; apy act of indiscretion on the part of the 
O:leanists which tends to increase the animosity of 
the Radicals will probably lead to a sweeping act of 
spoliation. Such an action would be based on the 


same ground which Napoleon took thirty five years 
ago, when he confiscated the Orleans estates on the 
ground that the property had come to the family 
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from the Crown, and therefore belonged to the state. 
After the establishment of the Republic, fifteen years 
ago, a part of the property was restored to the family, 
aud since that time a great deal of mouey has been 
spent by the Princes on their estates. The intensity 
of the feeling which has been excited between the 
R-pablicans and the supporters of the Orleanists was 
indizated by the duel between General B ulanger, 
the Minister of War, and the Baron de Larienty, a 
Legitimist member of the Senate. The Orleans 

rinces have shown a good deal of discretion and 
sound sense, and it is doubtful whether they will 
carry avy further their warfare against the Govern- 
ment which has expitriated them. 


The Panama Canal enterprise has reached a critical 
stage in France somewhat later than it reached the 
same stage in this country. It will be remembered 
that in order to meet the enormous deficiency M. de 
Lesseps proposed to raise by lottery about $100, 000,- 
000, and that before the Government would author- 
ize such a scheme an engineer was sent to examine 
the work on the canal, and to report what io his 
opinion were the prospects of success. This engineer 
has sent ina report, whicb, while it concedes the 
practicability of the enterprise, holds out the possi- 
bility of an almost unlimited expenditure of money. 
W ith his customary audacity M. de Lesseps is bring- 
ing a very strong influence to bear upon the Govern- 
ment to authorize the lottery scheme in spite of the 
practically adverse report of its own engineer, and he 
has placed M. de Freycinet in a very difficult position. 
The Prime Minister is afraid to refuse the demand 
because that refusal may be followed by panic, and 
on the other hand it is still more difficult for him to 
authorize the lottery, because the report which was 
to determine the matter furni-hes no ground for any 
such action on the partof the Government. Inorder 
to rid himself of responsibility M. de Freycinet has 
referred the matter to the Chamber of Deputies, 
where it is being treated with obvious coldness and 
distrust. It is possible that the Chamber may be 
induced to authorize the scheme, but it is extremely 
doubtful. Ia the event of its refusal the company 
will be obliged to raise the additional $100,000,000 
by its own efforts, a very difficult if not impossible 
enterprise. It is doubtful whether extraordinary in 
ducements of any kind will induce capitalists to invest 
to the extent of the needs of the Canal. 


The English Government in India is taking vigor- 
ous steps to subdue the disorder in Burmah. It is 
energetically sending forward troops from Bombay, 
and for the more efficient management of affairs has 
divided Upper Burmah into four great commissioner- 
ships, each of which is to be thoroughly organized at 
once. In order to secure greater regard for law, steps 
bave been taken to secure the more rapid trial of 
prisoners. An officer of large experience has been 
appointed commissioner at Mandalay, whose first 
work it will be to establish an efficient system of 
criminal justice. These measures are noted with 
satisfaction in Eogland, where there has been a good 
deal of criticism on the management of affairs. 





One of the most unfortunate pieces of legislation 
that Congress ever passed was the Tenure of Office 
act of 1820. Before that time Government employees 
had practically held during good behavior. This act 
provided that their terms of office should expire 
every four years. The bill was drafted by the Secre 
tary of War, Mr. Crawford, and became law simply 
on the strength of h‘s recommendation. There was 
no discussion and uv recuid of votes. Not until after 
it had been signed by the Presijent did the scope of 
its provisions become known. Then men like Jeffer- 
son and Madison and Calhoun pointed out the disas- 
ter which it would work. Jefferson wrote to Madison 
in reference to the metter: ‘‘ I: introduces a princi- 
ple of intrigue and corruption which will soon leaven 
the mass, not only of Senators, but of citizens. ... 
It will keep in constant excitement all the hungry 
cormorants for office, render them as well as those in 
place sycophants to their Senators,. . . and make 
them what all executive directories become—mere 
sinks of corruption. It must have been one of the 
midnight signatures of the President, when he had 
no time to consider or even read the law.” In the 
course of a few years it became evident that the law 
was having the effect which those who censured it 
predicted. In 1835 the Senate passed a bill for its re- 
peal. Webster, Clay, Benton, Ewing, and Oalhoun all 
voted with the majority. The only Senators of prom- 
inence who voted with the minority were Buchanan, 
of Pennsylvania, and Wright, of New York. Webster 





said that the evil effeets of the law of 1820 were 
dominative, and that he was in favor of staying the 
plague. But the repeal failed to become law. The 
next year Van Buren was elected, and the era of 
trading politicians set in. Last week Senator Hoar, 
from the Committee on Jadiciary, reported a bill 
which is said to be another attempt at repeal. Sooner 
or later such a measure must be passed. How soon, 
depends upon the attention which the thinking public 
gives to the question. 


Logic is logic. If it is right to tax country people 
in order to protect manufacturers, it is right to tax 
city people in order to protect dairymen. The Senate 
after a prolonged debate decided to reduce the 
oleomargarine tax from five cents to two cents per 
pound. At first the House Committee on Agriculture 
decided to report unfavorably upon the Senate 
amendments, but the dairy assuciations sent in word 
that they preferred a two cent protection to none. 
The House Oommittee therefore decided it best to 
concur in the action of the Senate, and the bill as 
amended was passed by a large majority. The pro- 
tectionists in Congress have always advocated pro- 
tecting infant industries. They have now declared 
themselves in favor of protecting those which are 
aged and decrepid. In order todo this they strangle 
the infant. The Committee feared that if they 
waited another year the new industry would be too 
strong for them to attempt to repress it. Inthe Sen- 
ate debate thoze who opposed the bill were in favor 
of preventing and punishing the fraudulent sale of 
oleomargarine as butter. But they attacked the bill 
as the most absurd piece of protection ever attempted. 
Senator Gray showed that oleomargarine was itself a 
product from the beef, and said that the bill would 
‘protect the udder of a cow at the ex: ense of her 
ribs.” Senator Vance denounced the bill as being 
the direst robbing of one class by another. In one 
respect the new bill isa very important advance in 
protective legislation. It protects ore article by 
preventing toe use of a substitute. Everrthing that 
we buy abroad is a substitute for something we would 
buy at home. Would it pot be logical to shut out 
imports altogether? The bill has gone to the P. esi 
dent. His action upon it will be awaited with interest. 





The fierce attack recently made in the House of 
Representatives upon Land Commissioner Sparks has 
called out a strong defense by Mr. Cobb. Mr. Cobb 
quotes a letter from the Hon. E. B Washburne, of IIli- 
nois, which gives what appears to be a just summary 
of the whole matter. Mr. Washburne says that the 
entire opposition to Mr. Sparks comes from the men 
whose actions he has exposed and whose plunderings 
he has placed in jeopardy. Ono the subject of the past 
administration of the Land Office he speaks as 
follows : 

‘*The General Land Office for the past fifteen or twenty 

years has, according to my judzment, been the most corrupt 
Department that ever existed in any government on the 
face of the earth. For years and years the land jobbers and 
the land grabbers seemed to have full sway there, and it is 
quite time they were rooted out ; and I am glad to find that 
an Illinois man like Mr, Sparks has had the courage to 
attack these stupendous abuses and to attempt to recover 
for the benefit of the people at large some portion of the 
public lands which had been obtained from the Government 
by the railroad companies.”’ 
This estimate of the Republican statesman is corrobo- 
rated by evidence of the most indubitable and startling 
character. One inspector says that he has traveled 
scores of miles over land which had been taken under 
the Timber Culture act ‘‘ without seeing an artificial 
grove even iu its incipiency, and can scarcely recall 
an instance in any one day’s travel where the ground 
had been more than scratched with the plow for 
the purpose of planting trees.” The tracts of public 
lands fenced in by the cattle kings are estimated to 
exceed in area the State of Ohio. The land grants 
to the railroads now rightfully forfeited to the Gov- 
ernment are estimated to equal the area of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and New England. A good deal 
may be subtracted from these estimates and still 
leave ground for a most determined effort to recover 
that which has been almost lost. The work of the 
Commissioner must not be stopped on account of the 
denunciations of certain Congressmen and newspapers 
in the land jobbing districts. 


About two years ago Mr. George W. Cable gave to 
the country an account of the horrors of prison 
management in the South. Mr. Cable did not object 


to what is called the contract system. He believed 
that prison labor should compete with honest labor 
outside of the walls. He said, very pointedly, that 





trying to live without competing with honest Jaborers 
was the very essence of the crimes for which the 
prisoners were sentenced. But he insisted that the 
right to exact productive labor from the prisoners 
did not imply the right to treat them inhumanly, or 
turn them over to the tender mercies of contractors 
who were willing to leave them without decent food 
and shelter, and work them until health and even 
life were gone. Tuis he described to be the sys- 
tem in vogue in the penitentiaries of the South. 
The recent prison ‘difficulties in Georgia forcibly 
recall Mr. Cable's observations. The Dade County 
coal mines in that State are worked by 500 long-term 
convicts. For several days these convicts had com- 
plained of excessive labor under the great heat. 
One morning, when the stockades, in which they 
are kept in chains, were opened, the men refused 
to goto work. They said that they were ready to 
die, and would as soon die as livein torture. The 
keeper telegraphed to the Governor that he must 
either shoot several of the men, or starve all into 
submission. The Governor sent back word to use 
the latter course. For two days and one night the 
prisoners were kept without eitber bread or water, 
and still maintained a defiant front. The third 
morning several of them declared their wish to sur- 
render. They were set upon by the leaders, and 
maltreated. But hunger had done its work, and 
before dark all but one had surrendered. At last 
accounts this one still hel? out, and was reported to 
be on the verge of derangement. 





Oa Friday last the city of Albany celebrated its 
two hundredth birthday. From midnight till morning 
the bells were rung, cannons fired, horns blown, bon- 
fires lighted, acd songs sung by men and boys in the 
streets announcing the advent of the day. At six 
o'clock President Cleveland and Secretaries Lamar 
and Whitney arrived from Washington. Later on 
military companies from all parts of the State poured 
in. There was the appropriate procession, and poem, 
and speechmaking. Governor Hill delivered the 
oration. When he had finished the crowd called 
enthusiastically for a speech from the President. 
Mr. Cleveland responded in a brief address, and con- 
cluded by wishing ‘‘ the citizens of Albany and their 
descendants many bappy returns of the day.” Ino 
the evening the President attended a reception given 
him in the Senate chamber, where happened an 
incident scarcely in keeping with the spirit of the 
day. A shabbily dressed individual, who had been 
seen hovering about the President during the after- 
noon, was observed app~oaching him and was arrested 
on suspicion. No weapous were discovered and the 
man asserted his innocence. He said that he thought 
luv deserved an office, and merely wanted to speak to 
the President and tell him about work he had done 
during the campaign. Barring this unpleasant but 
very significant incident the day was appropriately 
devoted to the memories of long ago, and brought to 
a fitting close the celebration which had begun with 
services in the churches the previons Sunday. It is 
very rare that an American city devotes so much 
time to commemorating the events of the past. 





The Senate has again passed the bill to establish a 
forest reservation in Northern Montana. The object 
of this is the protection of the agricultural Jands in 
the valleys from the alternating flood and. drought 
which the destruction of forests seems certain to en- 
tail. Generally, business enterprise ought 10 be per- 
mitted to mark out its own course, untrammeled 
by government restrictions. But in this case the 
public is not protecting a pr-vate business, it is 
protecting itself. The des'ruction of forests is 
looked upon as an evil, not because it makes wood 
cheaper but because it makes harvests uncertain and 
insecure. It is protection in the interests of abun- 
dance and not in the interests of scarcity. It is con- 
trary to the doctrines of laissez faire, but not contrary 
to the doctrines of free trade. The disasters in the 
State of Ohio show how grievous may be the results of 
letting things shift for themselves. When the 
forests have once become private property and been 
partially destrojed it is a very expensive matter for 
the State to re-buy and re-plant. The Government’s 
past endeavors to encourage the selling out of forests 
have proven a dismal failure. Obviously the best 
policy for the nation is to hold on to the forests we 
now possess. 





The Agricultural Department has issued a new 
report, supplementing and explaining the one issued 
July 1. In that statement it was said that the condi- 
tion of spring wheat had fallen during the month of 
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Juve from 98.5 to 83.3. It was popularly supposed 
that this statement meant that the spring wheat 
crop this year would probably be sixteen per cent. 
less than last year. The supplemental report states 
that the crop last year was but 86, so that the condi 
tion of the present crop indicates a falling off of but 
three per cent. The amouut of this loss is only about 
six million bushels. The supplemental report also 
shows that in the crop of winter wheat there is pros- 
pect of again of 86,000,000 bushels over last year. Ip 
1885 we exported the entire crop, and 55,000,000 
bushels drawn from the crop of 1884. This year we 
will probably be able to satisfy home consumption 
and have ove hundred millions with which to ‘‘ com- 
pete with the pauper labor of Europe” in the Euro 
pean markets. The supplemental report indicates 
that the corn, oats, and rye crops are all in a better 
condition than in 1885. Only in barley has there 
been a falliog off, and this has been but slight. 





The recent Convention of the American Library 
Association, at Milwaukee, discussed a variety of 
questions of interest to the reading public. The 
subject of the close classification of books called 
forth some very atimated remarks. Several of the 
librarians insisted that classification might be carried 
to such an extent that the reader could find without 
trouble all the literature upon any given topic. 
Others insisted that such methods of classification 
were attempts to substitute machinery for brains, 
aud that libraries must provide librarians who know 
enough about the books to direct readers in their 
investigations. The Convention was agreed that 
during the last few years marvelous improvements 
have teen made both in the closeness of classification 
avd the competency of librarians. The practical 
action proposed by this Convention is the issuing of 
a co-operative catalogue, the object of which will be 


- to relieve individual libraries of a large share of the 


expense of publishing separate catalogues. The 
Committee which had been appointed the previous 
year to consider the question reported that seventy 
libraries kad declared themselves in favor of the 
enterprise. The Librarian of Columbia College 
reported to the Convention that Columbia's experi- 
ment with the Edison electric incandescent system had 
had been wonderfully successful. This light is perhaps 
twice as expensive as gas ; but people suffering from 
eye troubles greatly prefer it to gas or even oil. 
A paper prepared by Mr. Eirikr Magnusson, of 
Cambridge, England, favored the Archimedean spiral 
as the form most suitable to library structures. 
Mr. Magnusson’s idea is that the library should 
receive its light from the top. This suggestion of 
the oriental imagination did not commend itself to 
the prosaic natures of the occidental librarians. 


The Vermont Democrats held their State Conven- 
tion last Thursday. About one week had elapsed 
since the issue of the President’s letter to Federal 
office-holders. These gentlemen to the number of 
about one hundred signified their approval of the 
letter, not by staying at home, but by attending the 
Convention and voting their satisfaction with the 
President’s policy. In their case the apparent effect 
of the letter is very much like that of a lecture 
Edward Everett once delivered to Harvard students 
on the subject of spreeing. Thestudents agreed that 
it was a magnificent oration, and went on another 
spree ‘‘so as to get another lecture.” The office- 
holders probably want the President to send them 
another letter next year. It can not be said, 
however, that these gentlemen made them- 
selves particularly prominent in the Convention. 
The chairman of the State Central Committee 
appears to have had everything his own way. 
The resolutions adopted are very vigorous and 
radical in reference to the Irish problem, but very 
tame in reference to home questions. They demand 
the weekly payment of employees, ‘‘ whenever prac- 
ticable ;” they demand the ‘‘ equitatle” taxation of 
mortgages ; they commend the President for his firm 
adherence to the Constitution and laws of the country, 
etc. One abstract proposition is laid down which, if 
carried out logically, would mean the abolition, not 
only of protective taxes, but of all tariff for revenue. 
A qualified belief is expressed that taxation should be 
in proportion to property. But the Convention, like 
Bird o’ Freedom Sawin, thought this ‘truth, to draw 
kindly, . . . should be kept in the abstract.” The 
only practical deduction drawn from the principle 
was the injustice of the two-dollar poll-tax. The 
Convention thought that a one-dollar tax would be 
preferable. 





CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS —When the Oleomar- 
garine bili was before the Senate an amendment was 
proposed prohibiting the use of coloring matter in 
making genuine butter. This proposition was re- 
jected. There was also a vain attem; t to reduce the 
retailer’s license from forty-eight doliars to twelve 
dollars a year.——In the Senate there was consider- 
able discussion as to the genuineness of the Knights of 
Labor petitions submitted to it. The petitions, having 
500,000 signatures, were in reference to the land -grav- 
bers in the Oklahoma territory, and the issue of Treas- 
sury notes in place of national bank notes retired from 
circulation. Mr. Van Wyck madeaconclusive speech 
in favor of the genuineners of at least the larger part 
of the petitions.——The House passed a resolution 
asking the President to communicate fo it any report 
bearing upon the subject of reciprocity with Mexico. 
Senator Logan made a vehement speech defend- 
ing his position in reference to the Payne investiga- 
tien. He succeeded admirably in holding up to 
ridicule the attacks made upon him by the 
Cincinnati ‘‘ Commercial Gazette.” Senator Sher- 
mau, who favored an investigation, said that 
he could name six or seven men who, if 
summoned before the Committee on Elections, 
could forever set at rest the discussion as to the 
truth or falsity of the charges brought. When the 
vote was taken, the motion to investigate was lost by 
a vote of 17 to 44. The bill for the increase of the 
naval establishment, having been modified in the 
direction of retrenchment, finally passed the House. 
—The House Committee on Pabiic Lands 
reported unfavorably upon the Senate’s North- 
ern Pacific Land Forfeiture bill. Mr. Henley, 
in presenting the report, said that the Senate bill 
forfeits 32,000,000 acres less than the House bill. 
He said that the Democratic party intends to make 
this bill the test of its fidelity to its pledges.——The 
Republican Senators have agreed upon a substitute 
for the Morrison Surplus resolution. This substitute 
permits the surplus to be reduced to $110 000,000, 
and requires it, except in cases of emergency, to be 
reduced to $130,000,000. Senators Teller and Jones 
are reported as preferring the original Morrison bill, 
but severai Eastern Democrats are said to favor the 
suggested substitute. 








GENERAL ]TEMS.—Another Mexican “revolution” 
has broken out in the State of Tamaulipas.——There 
has been rioting in Marseilles, France.——The Ver- 
mont Prohibitionista have nominated President H. N. 
Zeley, of Middlebury College, for Governor.——The 
contract for the New York subway system for 
telegraphic wires has been signed.——In Italy many 
new cases of cholera are reported.—The Massa- 
chusetts Knights of Labor have voted to sustain Mr. 
Powderly’s policy. A New York newsboy, boot- 
black and pedestrian, Steven Brodie, jumped from 
the Brooklyn Bridge without injury last Friday. —— 
In Labrador and Newfoundland there is great suffer- 
ing from famine. Owing to the ice not breaking up 
and the small catch of fish hundreds of people are 
starving to death.—tThe charges of Sergeant Con- 
nell, alleging that the Greely expedition was mis- 
managed, that Greely stole food, ete., etc., are 
emphatically denied by other members of the expe- 
dition. —William Morris, the English poet and 
Socialist, was fined one shilling last week for ‘‘ ob- 
structing travel” by making a socialistic speech.—— 
Hubert O. Thompson, the leader of the New York 
County Democracy and formerly Commissioner of 
Public Works, died suddenly in New York City on 
Sunday night.——The English yacht ‘ Galatea,’ 
which is to compete for the America’s cup, is overdue, 
and some anxiety is felt for her safety. 











THE MONEY VALUE OF EDUCATION. 


ERCHANTS are constantly saying that there 

are too many merchants ; manufacturers that 

there are too many manufacturers ; professional men 
that there are too many professional men; all kinds 
of headworkers, in fact, are continually telling the 
public that there are too many persons engaged in 
their respective occupations. The public, hearing 
this so often from these classes, forgets that these 
are the only classes it ever does hear from, and 
gradually comes to the conclusion that the country is 
overrun with head-workers, and that something should 
be done to keep the children of the laborers from 
trying to get above the occupations of their parents. 
Even among men of marked intelligence it is very 
commonplace to hear that the country has too many 
head-workers and too few hand-workers. Some go so 











far as to believe that the higher the grade of work 
the greater the competition. 

This belief is accepted arsong the influential clasz« 
but not among the laborers. The laboring classes 
know its falsity, and their children, both from the 
country and from the cities, are continually crowding 
into those very walks of life which they are told are 
80 excessively overcrowded. They know thut the 
competition is fiercest among the lowest grades of 
labor. They know that if a laborer of the lowest 
grade loses his job others are eager to take it at six 
dollars a week or even less. They know that they 
are even exposed to the competition of machines. 
As one of their number expressed it in The Christian 
Union, they are conscious that owing to the laws of 
competition ‘‘ the hardest and most repugaant toil 
receives the smallest pay.” To this might be added 
that the lightest and most honorable toil receives 
the highest pay. The argument often made that the 
higher grades of labor are overcrowded, and that it 
is ‘‘unpractical ” to fit the child o: the laborer for 
them is founded on a misconception of facts. Com- 
petition is fiercest among the lowest grades of 
laborers, and if education enables their children to 
compete with laborers who are earning more, the 
country cannot do too much to extend it. 

Are the immense sums spent in educationa practical 
investment? Thi- is a question one hears asked by 
practical men. The country spends about one hun- 
dred millions every year. Its total income is about 
ten billions. Osn it be that we are lavishiug all of 
one per cent. of our income in simply training up 
finer men with finer minds, and having a country 
which is proud of its people as well as of its purse ! 
No such reckless extravagance can be imputed to the 
American people. Were it not for their intellectual 
and moral development the average income of Amer- 
icans would not be greater than that of Mexicans or 
Hungarians. Our total income instead of being ten 
billions would probably be three billions or four 
billions. Our intellectual and moral education costs 
us every year about two hundred millions, How 
much does it yield us? 

But there are many practical men who admit the 
supreme importance of common-school education, 
but insist that high schools and colleges are not 
practical. This position is often taken by men who 
cannot be called small-minded or narrow-souled. It 
is therefore worthy of examination. In the first 
place, it must be admitted that the high schools and 
colleges are less practical in their training than the 
grammar schools. They make less of an attempt to 
secure materialistic ends. But, in spite of this, let 
any reader take ten high-school graduates who gradu- 
ated, say, a dozen years ago, and eompare their 
incomes with those of the boys who left school in the 
grammar grades. The writer recently tried this experi- 
ment, taking all of the young men in a given class in 
a certain high school. He found that all but one 
were making by their own exertions more than $1,200 
a year, and that two or three were doubling or treb- 
ling this. If we take college graduates, the results of 
our investigations are still more striking. Very few of 
these graduates are failures. They are very helpless 
immediately after graduation, but ten years later 
almost all of them are making from four to ten times 
as much as the average hand worker. The capital 
invested in education often yields interest which 
would make a pawnbroker's eyes sparkle. Last week 
a New York @aily had an editorial upou the small 
incomes received by Canadian lawyers. Only seven 
or eight out of one hundred made over three thousand 
ayear. Yet these seven or eight received more than 
one hundred of our day laborers. The capital 
invested in their education yielded them every year 
more than the entire cost of the plant. 

The recent industrial progress of Germany is ex- 
citing apprehension in Eagland. The London ‘* Spec- 
tator” shows from the ‘‘ Blue-book” recently issued 
that during the past few years the foreign trade of 
Germany has been increasing much faster than that 
of England. In Italy the German imports have in- 
creased 102 per cent. while those of England were 
increasing 16 per cent. In Portugal the English 
trade has for fifteen years stood still; during the 
same period that of Germany quadrupled. The edu- 
cated German laborer to make the goods, and the 
many-tongued German Jew to sell them, has brought 
about the wonderful extension of German trade. 
The ‘‘Spectator” urges that the immediate necessi- 
ties of England demand tbat she shail follow Ger- 
many’s example, and give to her manufacturiag 
classes industrial and scientific education, and to her 
merchants a thorough training in the moitern lan- 
guages. 
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DISHONORABLE POLITICS. 


HOSE who have studied closely the currents of 

political thonght and feeling during the past year, 
and who have had opportunities of finding out what 
has been going on under the surface, could hardly 
have been surprised at Senator Logan’s outbreak in 
the Senate last week. Whatever the senator’s faults 
may be, dishonesty, intrigue and cowardice are not 
among them, and it is extremely perplexing for a man 
of his frank nature to find himself the object of 
secret and obscure intrigues against which he can- 
not defend himself. Senator Logan was undoubtegly 
stating a fact when he declared that the killing off of 
Republican Senators by secret intrigues was the 
order of the day. Thirgs tave come to such a pass 
that public men have much less to dread from their 
political opponents than from their political friends. 
Political jealousies are to be fonnd at all times and 
under all systems of government, but there are 
period: when they seem to assert themselves with 
special power, and to corrode and blight tre more 
honorable instincts of public men. Such a period 
seems now to be upon us; a period in which most 
public men, instead of striving to put themselves on 
record on the great questions, study with anxious 
care how to avoid any such frank commitment of 
themselves, and in which many of them devote the 
energies which ought to be given to the performance 
of present duty to the building up of factions for 
future promotion. 

The corrupting element which aroused the right- 
eous wrath of Senator Logan last week is an element 
hich ought to arouse the just indignation of all 
those who care for purity and ideas in politics. 
There is something insufferably mean in these indi- 
rect and secret movements directed at public men by 
rivals who are anxious to kill them off in advance of 
possible promotion. It reduces the great and honor 
able game of politics to the level of ‘* bunco-steering,” 
and it tends still further to bring into disrepute a 
career which ought to command the respect of all 
honest men. A good deal has been said in con- 


demnation of the sentiment of revolt which has 
lately assumed such proportions in our politics ; but 


this sentiment is just ncw absolutely inevitable. 
Nothing more fortunate has happened, no matter 
what mistakes may have been made, than the deter- 
mination of a body of men to seek purity in politics 
and pursue it, po matter where it leads them. That 
this sentiment is on the increase there cannot be the 
slightest doubt in the mind of any one who reads 
widely or has large opportunities of meeting men of 
all parties. There is a growing restlessness and dis- 
content with political chicanery and meanness. The 
spell of party names hes been broken, and even the 
noble record of old party achievements no longer 
commands obedience to present leadership if that 
leadership does not revive the qualities which made 
those achievements possible. 

Much of the criticism which has been directed 
against the men who have fallen out of party lines 
has assumed that such persons are endeavoring to 
introduce an impracticable, and, therefore hypo- 
critical standard into public life, and that they are 
dealing with p’actical questions in an unpractical 
way. ‘It is all very well,” say the party organs and 
the party leaders, ‘*‘ to have these ideals, but it is im- 
possible to realize them. Politics always have been 
and always must be corrupt ; and it is unwise, un- 
practical, and pharisaical to attempt to disguise the 
fact.” There is in this attitude a radical untruth. 
Such an a’titude involves the surrender of the best 
hopes of msnukind; it involves the confession of 
the inability of men to purify themselves from vice, 
and to actin the highest ma ters from intelligent 
and disinterested motives. It is trae that parties do 
tend to become corrupt, but in the periods when 
parties achieve their great successes the element of 
corruption is so smal! as to be hardly discernible. It 
is only when conviction dies, whea statesmen are 
exchanged for politicians, and past achievements 
take the place of present issues, that corruption comes 
to the front and becomes an obvious feature in 
political life. It is an incontrovertible answer to the 
teachers of a low political morality that at such times 
a reactiun is inevitable. No sooner do politics lose 
their vigor and their moral element than dissatisfac 
tion begins to show itself and revolt follows. This is 
emphatically true in this country to-day, and it is 
the most healthy sign in our public life. The time 
has passed when voters can satisfy themselves with 
criticism and denunciation; they have become 
courageous enough to act; they want purity and 





conviction in public life, and they are determined 
to have these things at any cost to any party. A 
free, bold, searching criticism of parties and public 
men is the only safeguard of our Governmcat, and 
he who attempts to circumscribe or discredit this kind 
of criticism is either ignorant of tie true nature of 
Republicanism or inimical to it. 

Bat this criticism should never go unaccompanied 
by some kind of practical endeaver to remedy the 
evils which it points out and condemns. No man has 
any right to criticise who is not willing to help secure 
a better state of things. The cynical critic who 
declares that all politicians are corrupt and all parties 
servile, and that nothing is to be boped from either, 
is quite as bad as the partisan critic who says that 
these evils are necessary, and ought not therefore be 
revolted from. The man who has the best interests 
of the country at heart will not retire in disgust, but 
will do his best to secure better leadership and purer 
leaders ; he who believes that right principles and 
ideas and causes are not left to drift at random in 
this world, but that there is an omnipotent God 
behind them, will never despair, even of politics. He 
will always believe that in the long run virtue will 
drive out vice; he will follow up criticism with 
action looking to this end. By all means let us 
have more and more of the political discontent 
which will not tolerate intrigue and chicanery and 
corruption, and more and more of the free and fear- 
less political action which does not fear misrepresen- 
tation or abuse in the endeavor to drive the money- 
changers out of the temple of public life. 


ART AND MORALITY. 


T is one of the characteristics of our time, and of 
that profound and critical judgment which Chris- 
tianity has introduced, that everything is subjected 
not only to the test of reason but of conscience. 
Whatever is irrational or contrary to the intuitive 
perceptions of men as true and reasonable, whether 
theological creeds, or traditional beliefs, or political 
or ecclesiastical systems, is discarded or reconstruct- 
ed. The reign of shams and hollow seemings is well- 
nigh over, so far as speculative truth is concerned, 
though their interior dominion over the character and 
life is not yet ended. Men do not now generally be- 
lieve a demonstrated lie, though they may continue 
to act one in their daily lite. 

A similar but slower process of judgment is going 
on in the application of the moral test. Whatever 
clearly offends the moral reason which God has 
p'anted deepest in our nature, that inmost eye of 
the soul, in which the image of God is most clearly 
reflected, is sooner or later condemned by the verdict 
of humanity and the ages, however popular or 
honored for the time the moral falsehood may be. 
That this moral tes‘ is sovereign and universal, claim- 
ing jurisdiction over every department of human life, 
and every work of men’s hands, is implied in the very 
idea of a moral law as asserted by the conscience and 
attested by Christianity. But there are those, and 
their number is large and increasing, who maintain 
that one department, that of art, is exempt from 
this moral jurisdiction. There is a materialistic 
school in art, as there is in science and philosophy, 
which discards everything moral, or spiritual, or 
ideal, and bases itself wholly on the sensual and ma- 
terial; which makes pleasure the sole end and test of 
art ; thus making it minister to what is lowest in- 
stead of what is highest in man. 

As an illustration of this, we may refer to an arti- 
cle publisbed not long ago in the “‘ Fortnightly Re 
view,” entitled, ‘‘ A Study of Longfellow,” in which 
the critic seeks to depreciate the merit of the poet on 
the ground that much of his poetry is didactic ; by 
which he means, there is everywhere manifest in it 
‘‘a moral tendency.” He quotes Mr. Whipple as 
saying that Longfellow’s great characteristic is his 
habit of ‘‘ addressing the moral nature through the 
imagination, of linking moral truth to intellectual 
beauty.” This the writer regards as a radical fault 
in a poet, and remarks: ‘‘ The fact is clear that this 
age professes to believe in art for art’s sake; the 
artist must not be conscious of any purpose ; his 
function is todepict. . . . We belong to an age which 
is horrified at what has been wittily called the 
‘illicit conveyance of useful knowledge,’ and which 
looks upon preaching out of church as savoring of 
impertinence ; so we have handed his poems over to 
that class of readers upon whose shelves they stand 
by the side of the Bible and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ” 
The animus of this criticism is sufficiently obvious. 

But the doctrine or principle here taught is what 
cannot be too severely denounced as false and per- 











nicious, and which, if accepted, would prove 
destructive to all true art as well as morality. This 
doctrine is, that art exists simply for art's sake ; 
‘*the artist must not be conscious of any purpose, bis 
function is to depict.” That is, it matters not what 
is depicted, whether beauty or deformity, purity or 
corruption, noble virtue or disgusting vice. There 
must be no purpose, or aim, or ideal, in the mind of 
the artist leading him to choose the former rather 
than the latter : or, if human sin and misery be de- 
picted, there must be no purpose so to paint it that it 
shall serve the cause of virtue and morality rather 
than of vice. Art is to be pursued simply for art’s 
sake, regardless of its moral or immoral iwpression, 
its elevating or debasing character. This principle 
carried out would exclude from the realm of art 
nearly all of the best poetry of the world, including 
Spenser and Milton and Wordsworth, and even 
Shak-speare, all of whose dramas are pervaded by 
an ideal and moral purpose ; nowhere obtrusively or 
didactically shown, but vitally present, like the moral 
design pervading the course of nature and providence, 
and constituting them as ideal and not mechanical 
or thoughtless creations. Herein is shown his marvel- 
ous insight and truth to nature, so much deeper than 
thatof thescientist. It would exclade no lesa the best 
and noblest paintings, the masterpieces of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo and Leonardo, and justify the 
shameless pictures of exhumed Pompeiian art. 

What is it that distinguishes the best and purest 
examples of Christian art, embodying some noble 
sentiment or divine idea, like Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna, or, to take more modern examples, 
Holman Hunt’s “‘ Light of the World,” or the ‘‘ Hugue- 
not Lovers’—what distinguishes these from the 
licentious art of much of the modern French 
school but a high moral purpose or idea, ruling out 
everything base or immoral, or merely sensual, and 
bringing every line and touch into subjection to this 
supreme idea, while the latter too often betrays an 
immoral purpose, covert if not conspicuous? The 
truth is that no work of art, any more than any 
other work or act or word of man, can be separated 
from its motive. Not only the thought, but the 
spirit and character of the man, enters into, per- 
vades, and gives moral character to his production. 
And the more of genius the artist possesses the more 
truly is this seen and felt. A man of mere talent 
may produce a work mechanically, but a man of true 
genius, like Raphael or Milton, must reveal himself 
in every stroke. 

Moral beauty—that is, the beauty of moral senti- 
ments and actions—is a truer, because higher, subject 
of art than mere physical beauty, which, like physical 
law, is everywhere subordinate to moral and spirit- 
ual. To discard this, the true sphere and main 
region of all the greatest poets and artists, lest the 
work be called didactic, and be classed with the Bible 
and ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” savors not of superior en- 
lizghtenment, but of conceit and ignorance. Even 
Voltaire recognized the superiority of moral ideas 
and sentiments as a subject of poetry, when he 
remarked, as quoted by Mathew Arnold: ‘“‘No na- 
tion bas treated in poetry moral ideas with more energy 
and depth than the English nation.” And he adds ; 
‘* There, it seems to me, is the great merit of the Eng- 
lish poeta.” It is a narrow view of art to say that its 
end is to please, and not to teach. Its true end and 
function is to express the beautiful ; and beauty is 
inseparable from truth. The true test of a work of art 
is not whether it pleases, but whether it pleases worth- 
ily—pleases, i. e. appeals to and satisfies—the higher 
and spiritual, or only the lower and sensuous nature. 

It is a consequence of this low and false doctrine— 
that the function of the artist is merely to depict, 
and he must not be conscious of any purpose—that 
we are led to admire in art galleries productions 
which every pure moral instinct pronounces base and 
corrupting, and that art in certain modern schools 
has degenerated into mere imitation, without thought 
or insight or lofty aim, therefore without truth and 
meaning. By excluding the ideal from art, and 
restricting it to the actual and material, it becomes 
both narrowed and debased. We have actualities 
enough ; they are thrust upon us at every corner, 
and in every newspaper; what need that art should 
multiply and intensify them? But what we do need 
is a revelation of the better, the ideal, the d vine side 
of the world and humanity, to inspire faith and hope, 
to elevate and tosave. And this is the true mission of 
art, which all greatest poets and painters and novelists 
have recognized and sought to fulfill. 

It is an evidence of Longfellow’s true insight that 
he recognized this divine mission, and has left to the 
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world poems that breathe so pure and wholesome and 
heavenly a spirit ; and which will live in the hearts 
of thousands made purer and better by their influ- 
ence. That may be said of these which Wordsworth so 
truly said of his own poems, when traduced and 
ridiculed by his reviewers : ‘‘Trouble not yourself 
upon their present reception ; of what moment is that 
compared with what I trust is their destiny : to con- 
sole the afflicted ; to add sunshine to daylight, by 
making the happy happier; to teach the young and 
gracious of every age to see, to think, and feel, and 
therefore to become more actively and securely vir- 
tuous ; this is their office, which I trust they will 
faithfully perform, long after we (that is, all that is 
mortal of us) are mouldering in our graves.” 


WHY NOT? 


N one of the last pathetic years of Carlyle’s life, 
Mr. Froude reports him asking bitterly why God 
had ceased to speak in these latter days or to mani- 
fest bis presence in the world. It is easy to under- 
stand the feeling which prompted such an outcry, 
but it is hard to understand the lack of insight which 
it discloses. People of far less power of thought and 
knowledge of life are constantly saying the same 
thing in other ways ; they are declaring, in effect, 
that there is no moral law, that wickedness goes un- 
punished andcrime unwhipped of justice, and that so 
far as this present life is concerned the evil man 
prospers even more than the righteous man. It is 
easy to coin such phrases, and they are constantly 
repeated by thousands of people who ought to know 
better. For if there is any one fact which gains an 
awful distinctness as the years pass, it is the certainty 
of the working of the moral law. God was never so 
entirely present in the world in the punishment of 
men as to-day, and those punishments were never 
more clearly discerned by those who understand 
what God’s punishments are. The confusion arises 
from the fact that many are lonking for material 
punishments alone, and are entirely oblivious of the 
fact that most of the punishments are epiritual in 
their character. It is true that the man who violates 
the law of honesty, who oppresses and robs his 
fellow-men under the forms of law, often becomes ricb 
and respected. But it is also true that such a man 
never escapes the full penalty of his sins. No one 
ever yet knew a man who made a great fortune 
illegitimately who did not see in his character and 
life the working out of the divine penalty. Such a 
man’s punishment begins with the commission of his 
first sin, and increases and deepens as offense is 
added to offense. The selfish man who trades his 
manhood for success becomes obnoxious and hateful 
even to those who stand in the nearest relations to 
him. The mean man, who hoards and saves atthe 
cost of his nobler nature, becomes an object of pity, if 
not of scorn, to the whole community. The dishonest 
man carries in his very face the judgment which follows 
the breaking of one of the fundamental laws of society. 
He despises himself ; or, if he does not, it is because 
he bas become so hardened that he is unable to real- 
ize his own conditin. It is acommonplace that the 
lives of men who attain prosperity in violation of 
law are either positively unhappy, or so thoroughly 
materialized that happiness and unhappiness are alike 
unknown quantities, asthey are tothe brutes. Since 
the beginning of time no offender has eacaped the 
meshes of the moral system which embraces the whole 
world of life as completely as the heavens cover the 
earth, and none ever willescape. It is an inadequate 
conception of punishment or a very shallow insight 
into character and history, which makes anyone 
doubt for a moment the inevitableness of punishment 
or the presence of the divine power which makes for 
righteousness among men. There is absolutely not 
one single offense which misses its spiritual punish- 
ment. Every act of selfishness, every vio'ation of 
the higher instincts, and every surrender to passion, 
every concession to greed, bears immediate fruit in 
character. It sets in motion the deterioration of the 
whole nature ; it stamps itself on the face ; it shows 
itself in the manner, it obscures the finer vision of 
those things which make for the beauty and the 
peace of life; and it detaches those tendrils of affec- 
tion and regard which ought to entwine around 
every true man or woman. There is nothing half so 
certain or so searching as the operation of the law of 
righteousness. The inevitableness of physical law 
is but a faint type of the certainty of the spiritual 
law, and who does not discover this in the men and 
women around him has not yet begun to understand 
human character or human life. 








POST-OFFICE TRAMPS. 


N injudicious New York journal published, a 
year or more ago, a list of several benevolent 
ladies of large fortune in the Eastern cities. One of 
these ladies has received daily, ever since this article 
was published, an average of twenty letters from 
strangers, asking her charitable assistance. These 
requests, ina year, amount to more than six thou- 
sand ; and as each person wants on the average about 
a thousand dollars, the annual demand is for more 
than six million dollars. 

This demand, if met, would exhaust the fortune 
of Monte Oristo in two years and a half. The tramps 
would then have killed their golden goose, and would 
need to seek another. 

This single case is an illustration of one of the 
nuisances created by cheap postage, the correction of 
which is one of the most important duties of the 
present time. Among these six thousand tramps there 
were possibly sixty who had good cause for asking tem- 
porary assistance ; probably there were not more than 
five. The rest went into the enterprise as they would 
have bought a ticket in a Louisiana lottery. 

Now if this thing were not done under the super- 
stition which still environs the mail and letter- 
writing, the tendency to such appeals would be 
checked very promptly. If aman walks down town 
in the morning, he is not met at every second door 
by a lazy dog who asks him to step in and rake out 
the furnace fire, or to put up a bedstead, or to dress 
a baby, or to hang a curtain which is broken down. 
It is so certain that no wayfarer will answer to such 
an appeal, that no man makes it. The laziest citizen 
goes to an upholsterer to put up the curtain, or makes 
his son doit ; he rakes out the furnace or hires a chore- 
man. He does not rely on promiscuous benevolence. 

The old rule of good breeding, however, required 
the answering of all letters. It was a rule originating 
in the days of Palmerin and of Amadis, when there 
was not more than one letter passing between castle 
and castle in five years. Because there is such a 
rule the post office tramp tries a venture which he 
would never try in person. He incloses a two cent 
stamp to ‘‘ secure,” as he says, a reply, and makes a 
demind which he would not dare make in person 
perhaps, lest he shouid be kicked down stairs. 

It is clear that, in the real case we mention, the 
rich lady thus assailed would be wrong in complying 
with the requests made upon her. Is she even bound 
to keep up a staff of clerks to inquire into the “ ap- 
peals”’ and answer the letters? The demand is for 
half the annual expenditure of the State. Ought she 
maintain a bureau, half as large as the staff at 
Albany, to consider and report to her on these 
‘‘appeals”’? Olearly not. She has a right to regard 
them as what they are, the appeals of post office 
tramps, and leave them unanaswered. 

And there is no more reason why a man of busi- 
ness, or of letters, or of public spirit, should give five 
hours a day, or five minutes a day, to answering such 
demands, which does not equally compel the beuvevo- 
lent lady named to give away six million dollars a 
year. A man’s time and strength may be all he has to 
give. Three hours a day is said to be the maximum of 
average work with the pen. The unhappy favorite of 
the post office tramp, then, rich or poor, who gives 
only three hours a day to answering the daily appeal 
made by the facility of cheap postage, gives in return 
all he has. At the end of the year, or of life, he has 
no account to give to any recording angel of his use 
of his powers but that he has ‘‘ answered bis letters.” 
He accepted every year the part of counsellor or 
leader of six thousind persons, not because he 
thought they were in need in the first instance, but 
because they flattered him by choosing him for their 
unpaid attorney. 

The upright course is probably this. Keep a 
separate stamp-box for the stamps which the post- 
office tramp sends to you, and at the end of every 
month send the accumulation tothe Charity Organ- 
ization in University Place. 








Owing, probably, to a failure in the mails, we are obliged 
to go to press this week without Mr. Abbott’s Sunday- 
school lesson. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 
EOPLE at the Congrogational House were startled 
last Friday morning by the report that Mr. Charles 
Hutchins, publisher of the “ Missionary Herald” and 
General Purchasing Agent of the American Board, had 











been struck by an engine at the Boston and Lowell sta- 
tion. He resided at Arlington Heights. On leaving the 





train he started to cross another track to avold the crowd 
and was knocked down by an engine which was backing 
away, shoved along the track, and so severely injured 
that he died at the Hospital in two or three hours, Mr. 
Hutch!ns was a graduate of Brown University, had been 
a teacher in Vermont and Boston, and for some twenty 
years has been connected with the Board. 


Syme weeks sgo considerable excitement was caused 
in Boston by the arrest of barbers for keeping open 
places and serving customers on Suoday. ‘The move 
ment, it was claimed, was instigated by the Knights of 
Labor, or Labor Unions. In the muntcipal court the 
judge declined jurisdiction, and one case was carried to 
the superfor criminal court as atest ofthe law. Last 
week the case was tried and the barber acquitted. The 
law is a very old one, and bars all work on Sunday ex- 
cept in cases of necessi'y and charity. In this case the de- 
fendant was the proprietor of the barber shops in Young’s 
Hotel, the Tremont House, and American House. He ad- 
mitted that he kept open on Sunday and served his custom- 
ers, Claimfng that the shops are parts of the hotels, that 
the Sund+y work is a necessity to the guests of the house, 
and that, as there are both street and hotel entrances, he 
cannot distinguish hotel guests from others, and accord- 
ingly serves all who cal]. The potnt at issue was whether 
this service was work of necessity or charity such 
as the statute recognizes. Judge Barxer, in his charge 
to the jury, held that to convict the Government must 
prove that the shop was kept open for the purpose of 
doing business which is not necessary and charitable. 
In this case he held that the question resolved itself into 
the consideration whether shaving, halr-cutting, and 
shampooing on Sunday come within the statute. His 
dictum was that a man may have done for bim lawfully 
what he may lawfully do for himself. ‘If aman is 
guilty for shaving another on Sunday, the man whom 
he shaves would be equally guilty. If a man were 
brought before me chirged with shaving himeelf, I 
should, in ord‘nary cases, order his discharge, because it 
seems to me that it would bea work of necessity. What 
ever & man may properly do for himself he may properly 
do by some one else.” ‘‘If, therefore, the shaving was 
done in this case in a perfectly proper manner on this 
Sunday, I should say that {t was a work of necessity 
and charity.” ‘‘Ifa person opens his shop upon the 
Lord’s day merely for the sake of doing work for the 
comfort, cleanliness, and convenience of others, like 
cutting their hair and shampooing, I should say it isa 
work of neces-ity and charity, and that the barber was 
not indictable for doing this in good faith.” We can 
hardly imagine an old Puritan judge construing this 
same law thus broadiy. He would not have held that 
the matls may be carrled lawfullyon Sunday. But times 
have changed. A hundred things are done by law-abid 
ing people on Sunday now that would have seemed 
criminal two hundred years ago. There certainly has 
not been any more change {a the liberal construction of 
law by the bench than in the Sunday practices of the 
best men in the community. In this case the jury was 
out an hour and a half, and returned the verdict, ‘‘ not 
guilty.” 


‘*New England Chautauqua,” at Lake Pleasant, is 
regarded by its friends as a fine success this year. 
Attendance has been large and enthusiasm at high 
water mark. Many advanced in years are drawn by 
the children and grandchildren who are in the move- 
ment. Lectures have been well attended. ‘ Recogni- 
tion Services” on Wednesday, at which aclass of nearly 
three hundred took diplomas, was the occasion for a 
brillfant floral display, and an admf{rable address by Dr. 
Phillips Brooks, who said that the Chautauqua move- 
ment represents the true and healthy relations of litera- 
ture and life. Men and women whoare Its scholars sre 
deeply involved in the business of life. The homes in 
which they live are not academical snd clolstered, but 
human through and through and open to the breezy 
influences of the world. Literature {s clalming all life 
for its material ; all life is claiming Hterature for its 
inspiration and food. A genuine b ok {3 a leave of the 
living personality of the author. It is possible to so 
conceive of the works of Ellot, Browning, Macaulay, 
and Mill, that everything technically Ilterary shall dis 
appear from the thought, and nothing be presented to 
the mind except life, beating and pu's'ng through life 
to find what is on the other side. He dwelt in detail 
upon literature as the effect of the utterances of life, 
and of literature as the food of other life. Literature 
grows feeble except as {t recognizes the prfurity and 
superiority of life. Historic fact and the author’s 
genius mingle as subtly and powerfully as seed and 
sunthine mingle, and the gorgeous flower of literature 1s 
the result. 

I meet people who are getting much good from the 
reading circles One man past seven'y {s poring over 
translations of Socrates, Ciesar, and authors to whom 
he did not have access in his earller years. The enthu- 
siasm among these readers is remarkable. I am also 


struck with the rapidity of the reciprocity of ideas. 
People who have not time to read much are on the alert 
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for the freshest thought. Parents want it for their 
children ; everybody wants it. In conversation, the 
past week, I Jearned from a pastor in Maine that he, in 
his quiet parish, has made himself intelligently familiar 
with such authors as Dorner, Robertson Smith, even 
his Review articles, and Dr. Mulford. Surely there is 
now no effective embargo on thought and literature. I 
met an orthodox deacon who {s reading Chauncey Giles 
on the Atonement, and finds much satisfaction in the 
modification it is having on the governmental theory in 
which he has been trained. A Baptist, a literary man 
of wide repute, went over the readings in theology and 
philosophy which have brought him into sympathy 
with the broader movements of the day, giving in- 
stances of the way the leaven {s working in many direc- 
tions. 





Concord philosophers have drawn good numbers to 
their plain chapel in the old historic town to learn the 
wisdom of Dante and Plato from ps supposed to be 
inspired with the literature of the Italian and the Greek. 
There has been much richly worth hearing. Julia 
Ward Howe interpreted Dante and Beatrice from her 
woman's insight. Dr. Harris expounded ‘ Dante’s 
Mythology,” the object being to show how the poet's 
myths were explanations for certain phenomona in the 
world. Mr. Frank Sanborn compared Dante and Virgil, 
Dr. A. P. Peabody read a valuable paper on Plato. Com- 
paring Plato and Socrates, he found that while the iatter 
made as few mistakes as any pre Christian or non 
Christian ever made or can make, he did not to any con- 
siderable extent produce any great moral reformations. 
Piato’s philosophy was the inspiration at Cambridge in 
the seventeenth century of such men as Ralph Cud- 
worth, Henry Moore, and John Smith. Many of the 
Christian Fathers reckoned h!m along with those Hebrew 
prophets who were the precursors of the Divine Teacher. 
This week Julia Ward Howe will read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Women in Plato’s Republic.” 


Ai the Worcester convention of the Knights of Labor 
. there were indications of considerable dissatisfaction in 
the organization. There isa feeling that Mr. McNeil, 
the Secretary, has political ends in view quite as much 
as the interests of labor. I apprehend that the Knights 
will not be so much of a factor in the fall elections as 
they have fancied, and as politicians have fancied, 
that they would be. There is no well defined issue 
on which labor can unite, as a whole, to carry ap 
election, while local rivalries and jealousies tend 
to disintegrate the order. The failure to carry the day 
in the Boston carpenters’ and masons’ strike for less 
hours, and the probable fallure to carry the day in the 
present tanners’ strike at Salem and Peabody, are among 
the signs of the time that those aspiring politicians who 
have set their traps to catch the labor vote may find 
that they have bargained with those who cannot deliver 
the goods. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OTHING so interests the Chicago public now 

as the trial cf the anarchists. Thus far the 
prosecution bas had everything itsown way. Testimony 
has been explicit, intelligent, abundant, consistent. 
Cross examination has only corfirmed the statements 
of the witnesses. The fact of a conspiracy against life 
and property seems to be clear. Spies and his associates 
talked of their plans freely as long ago as February, 
1885, and spoke of May 1, 1886, as the time for the 
attempt to carry the principles of the anarchists into 
practice. The use of dynamite has been freely 
recommended, and special instruction given for its man- 
ufacture and use. Persons from Grand Rapids, Mich., 
police cfficers, and newspaper reporters, have confirmed 
each other in what they have had to say. The most 
damaging testimony, perhaps, is that of a Mr. Seliger, a 
German, who has been in the country but nine months, 
and who cannot speak a word of English. With Lingg 
he was employed to manufacture the dynamite bombs, 
and was fully acquainted with the programme of de- 
struction which the Anarchist leaders had determined to 
follow. He has turned State’s evidence, and through 
him clews have been obtained which have led to valu- 
able discovertes. One by one the prisoners on trial have 
been implicated, till it now seems certain that no one of 
them can escspe conviction. The feeling grows stronger 
that Spies, Lingg, Fielden, Fischer, Schwab, and Par 
eons will be hung, and tbat before the trial is over 
Anarcby in this country will have received its death 
blow, Spies bas all along boasted of the numbers 
(3000 cr more) who belonged to the organizations in 
which he was a ruling spirit, and of their readiness to 
meet any attack that could be made upon them. Itis 
pretty clear that cowardice alone prevented the throwing 
of bombs in other places than Haymarket Square, and 
that for this reason the destruction of life wus far less 
than had been p’auned for. Itis equally clear that many 
of the leading anarchists bere are anxious to give testl- 
mony in behalf of the State, hoping thus to escape 
arrest and conviction. It is curious fact that Parsons 








is the only native American on trial, and he is from 
Texas and has a negro wife. With two or three excep- 
tions the others can hardly speak our language, and have 
no knowledge of the institutions they were endeavoring 
to destroy. 





Chicago has been congratulating herself on the pos- 
session of a race-course and a club-house so well kept 
that respectable people might be safe in patronizing 
them. Several of our newspapers affirm, and their 
affirmations are not denied, that betting and pool-selling 
on race-days are carried on, by the consent of the man- 
agers of this club, st a fearfully ruinous rate, For the 
privilege of controlling this gambling business, the club 
receives $55 000 a year. In excuse it is said that with- 
out something of this sort the races will not pay. Dr. 
McPherson, of the Second Presbyterian Church, in his 
sermon Sunday evening, condemned the practice in the 
plainest language, and in the presence of hearers who 
are not guiltless in the matters condemned. Already 
the Christian sentiment of the city is stocked at what is 
taking place on grounds which were never to be defiled 
by practices which have hitherto accompanied horse- 
racing, and made it disreputable. One thing is certain, 
asa Christian layman who believes in the club put it 
the other day, it is not necessary to have horse-racing ; 
and if it cannot be had without betting and pool selling 
it must be given up. 


A good many churches West took up a collection, 
July 4, for the removal of the debt of the A. M. A. The 
reports are not all in yet. but Dr. Roy, the District Sec 
cretary, is encouraged by the amount obtained, and by 
the deep interest manifested im the causeof the freedmen. 
It is a pity that the Jarger schools of the A. M. A. South, 
like Fisk University, Atlanta, Tolladega, cou!d not re- 
ceive sufticlent endowment to put them on their feet, 
in order to do first-class work in every respect. The 
time is not far off when a united effort must be made to 
provide for the institutions now cared for by the A. M. A, 
so that the gifts of the churcl es may be expended more 
directly in missionary work. True, education is mission- 
ary work, but it is doubtful if the churches will always 
so consider it. The movements of our pastors for the 
summer are alittle uncertain, Bishop Cheney has gone 
to Cape Cod, and will spend his time on the New Eng- 
land coast. Dr. Goodwin, with F. G. Ensign, E-q, of 
the Sunday-schoo] Union, has gone to Estes Park, Col 
orado. Dr. Noble isin Maine. Dr. Worcester in Ver 
mont near Lake Champlain. Dr. Barrows is in Europe. 
Dr. Little will go to Wisconsin and Minnesota. A few, 
Bishop Follen among them, will attend a meeting of 
army chaplains and members of the Sanitary and Chris- 
tian Comrmuissions at Valley Park, near Pittsburg, while 
the majority of our pastors will stay at home, and look 
after their churches. 





Meanwhile summer schools and conventions are in 
full blast. The Temperance Convention at Lake Bluff 
is reported a great success. It has been patronized by 
the most eminent probibitionists in the land, and has 
done not a little toward furthering the interests of a new 
political party. No sooner was the temperance meeting 
over than the camp-meeting began, with less enthusiasm 
perhaps, than had been anticipated, yet with sufficient 
encouragement to warrant ifscontinuance. But camp- 
meetings do not flourish at Lake Bluff so well as at 
Des Plaines, where arrangements have been made to 
hold meetings of the old-fashioned sort, in which the 
most skillful evangelists in the community will take 
part. Notwithstanding the heat of the summer most of 
the mission work goes on as usual. Colonel Clarke’s 
Pacific Sunday Mission is thronged, and has never been 
doing better service. 


CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN. 
(H. H.) 
OW could we know on that fair April day, 
That Death, sad messenger, would soon be gent! 
That glad, sweet day ; we climbed the steep ascent, 
And followed where thy footsteps led the way, 
And heard thy glad, exultant shout, ‘‘ This way, 
Dear friends ; the haunts of mountain flowers to me 
Are known; here blooms my loved anemone. 
This is the spot! Our steps here let us stay 
Beneath these sheltering pines.’’ Now thov liest here, 
Look down once more, with heavenly eyes, and tell 
The secrets hid in God’s own garden, dear. 
We follow, follow, where thou leadst so well, 
Tvo blind to see ; too deaf thy voice to hear; 
On Cheyenne mountain lone, dear friend, farewell. 
Emma TaYLor LAMBORN, 


NOTES BY THE Wav. 


1HE GRAVE OF “H. H.” 


ILL yeu go Monday to visit the grave of 
** H. H.”? asked my friend. We had already 
Jearned to trust this friend, and I was quite ready to sav, 

















Yes, without further questioning, sure that any plan he 
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proposed was a good plan. So, not by reason of any 
doubt that this was what we wanted to do, but simply 
for information, 1 asked, Where is the grave of 
“HH. H.’? “ She is buried,” said my friend, ‘‘on a spur 
of the Cheyenne Mountain, near the head of the South 
Cheyenne Cafion. That c+fion was her favorite resort. 
One of the last public services she readered with her pen 
was a serfes of articles stirring up the clty of Colorado 
Springs to purchase and make public the North 
Cheyenne Csjion, and if she had lived the South 
Cheyenne Cafion would very probably have been 
bouzht for a public park also; the city has wanted to 
buy it, but hitherto the owner has refused. The 
Cheyenne Mountain was her favorite of the entire 
range ; she wished to get home that she might die in 
sight of it. That was denied her. But her desire to be 
buried upon its slope was sacredly respected. A few 
friends, only four or five, followed her body to its last 
resting p!ace, and her grave is on the spot she loved to 
visit while she lived.” 

Mountains have their peculfar and personal character- 
istics ; to one who lives among them they are like folks, 
Pike's Peak is grand and distant ; one admires it afar off. 
The Cheyenne Mountain is friendly and neighborly. 
One becomes attached to ft. It rises directly from the 
plain ; about—I give the figures at a venture—2,000 feet 
above the plain ; and is the southernmost mountatn in the 
range in sight from Colorado Springs. Fiowing through 
two romantic gorges in the solid rock are the North and 
the South Cheyenne, which unite their waters near the 
base of the mountain. The rocky defile through which 
the South Cheyenne finds, or has made, its pathway to 
the plains can hardly be, in places, more than fifty feet in 
width. This is the South Cheyenne Cajion. 

This Rocky Mountain region has a vernacular of its 
own, One perpetually stumbles upon words, many of 
them of Mexican origin, that are strange, sometimes 
standing for things before unknown, sometimes serving 
simply as new labels for things familiar, and sometimes 
representing a modification of a famll{ar thing. Thus, 
a broad-brimmed soft felt hat is a sombrero ; a pathway 
up the mounta‘n {s a trail; a level table land lifted fifty 
feet or 80 above the general level of the plain is a mesa 
(pronounced m4: i); a donkey isa burro ; asaddle-whip, 
often curfousiy ornamented and sometimes extrava- 
gantly expensive, the inseparable companion of the 
herdsman, isa quist; his leather trousers are schapps; 
(whether I spell them aright 1 do not know; they are 
not werds you sé¢, you only hear them ;) the herdsman 
himeelf is a cowboy ; one who has been in the regicn less 
than a year is a tencerfoot ; a highway robber Is a hold- 
up er, because he levels his pistol at you and makes you 
hold up your arms while he or his companion rifles you 
of money and valuables ; a farm isa ranch—fruit ranch, 
dairy ranch, cattle ranch, as the case may be; anda 
mountain gorge {3 a cafion (pronounced canyon). The 
Rocky Mountain cafion differs from any other gorge only 
as the features of one mountain chain differ from those 
of another. The flume of the White Mountains, the 
Ausable chasm ef the Adirondacks, the Kaaterskill 
Clove of the Catskills would each be a cafion in the 
Rockies, But the csjion is as much more grand, and 
sometimes more awful than the Clove as the snow-capped 
Rocky Mountains are more sublime than the verdure- 
clad Catskills. 

Sometimes the cafion is V shaped ; this, so far as my 
limited observation has gone,is the usual form ; occa- 
sionally it is H shaped, of course without the tie or cross- 
plece. Now and then the walls absolutely overtop the 
waterway at the bottom, as successive stories of an Orl- 
ental] house jut out over the shut in and-narrow street 
below. The walls of the South Cheyenne Czfion are 
perpendicular, or nearly so. At the bottom of this 
wild cleft in the mountzin side there is just 
room enough for a mountain stream and a narrow 
footpath. The visitor leaves his carriage at the mouth of 
the cafion and follows up the footpath, every turn in the 
narrow and almost subterranean winding way dieclosiag 
& new grandeur, and evoking & new ¢xclamation or com- 
pelling a more eloquent and significant silence. Half a 
mile brings him to a rude gateway, where an otherwise 
idle boy comes out from a temporary booth to demand a 
quarter. It isa pity to allow this toll to be levied on 
God's roadway, and a double pity since it is the natural 
pathway of those who desire to do honor to the memory 
of ‘‘H. H.” If I were a Coloradoan I would move to 
have the County Commissioners condemn this roadway 
for a public road, pay {te proprietor what it may be 
fairly worth, and then open it to the public. Ten min- 
utes beyond the toll-gate the visitor comes to the end of 
the cafion: an impenetrable wall of rock, down which 
the brook leaps in a series of long, silvery cascades, I 
have no skill in measurements, and cannot give the 
height ; but a rude wooden stairway has been constructed 
up the face of the cliff; it numbers between two and 
three hundred steps; and when these are climbed the 
toller is only at the top of the perpendicular rock, and 
has nearly as far to climb up a zigzag path made in the 
still steep, though not absolutely precipitous, sides of 
the ravine before he reaches the top. Following the 
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natrow footpath for a few rods, he comes to the grave. 
There is no inscription, and, indeed, no headstone on 
which an inecription could be put ; simply a rude pile of 
stones heaped up, like an ancient burfal mound, with 
some green vines and fresh wild flowers latd upon it, I: 
Jooks as though ‘‘ H. H.” had wished to be buried away 
from civilization, and with no insignia of civilization to 
mark the spot. I suspect this was the case. It would 
have been characteristic of her. Far down below, the 
Cheyenne Creek sung its song in the deep cafion from 
which we had so laboriously climbed ; far away through 
the trees we could discern the plain, shining in the sun 
like water, and on it, or in it, the fair city of Colorado 
Springs, as though it were an American Venice built 
upon the sea. 

I stocd here with uncovered head and thought ten- 
derly and reverently of her whose body rests beneath 
this burfal mound; of her life, ber growth, her curi- 
ously commingled character, her brilllant talents, and 
her self-devotion to a noble cause. I recalled the 
school-girl at my uncle’s school, easily a leader in the 
social circle there, brilliant, witty, electric ; the woman 
grown, made, if ever woman was made, to shine in 
soclety—a woman whose conversation I can character 
ize by no other word than corruscating ; I remembered 
her early writings—-like herself, brilliant, magnetic, full 
of rich color that came and went, and yet lacking some 
thing to make them truly great; her subsequent self- 
consecration to the cause of the Indian when the West 
hated him—to the East he seemed afar off, and an ob- 
ject of no {nterest or concern ; the change wrought in her 
writings, her style, her conversation and, as it seemed to 
me, though my acquaintance was but slight and our 
meetings but occasional, in her character ; a change such 
as is always made by a definite and a noble purpose, 
the consecration growing deeper and the purpose more 
determined until her whole self was absorbed in it, 
until {t became to her what a child {is to the mother, a 
country to the soldier, or a church to the saint—home, 
patriotism, religion ; adding the subtle beauty of pathos 
to her humor, the ehadow of an unselfish and sym 
pathetic sorrow to a nature not Jess brilliant for the 
change; and bringing her back, at least so it seemed 
to me, toward that faith from which she had been 
repelled by her moral abhorrence of cant, and her 
intellectual abhorrence of dogmatism, but in which 
this later experience of self-consecration had led her to 
see with deeper insight a spirttual birth, and to which 
in that last prayer she gave such pathetic expression— 
the prayer of a child having a trust and love and hope 
in God from her own deep love for the poor and the 
scorned of earth. ‘‘ Bits of Talk” and “ Bits of 
Travel” may perhaps be forgotten, but ‘‘ Rimona ” will 
live as long as America has a conscience to feel the 
crime of injustice, and a heart to feel the woes of the 


wronged and the oppressed. 
LA 








A PRIEST PHILOSCPHER 


T is not an uncommon thing for the rarest genius, the 

deepest and subtlest knowledge of the springs 
of Luman action and the intricacies of human char 
acter, to be found in the solitary places. Knowledge 
of nature in such cases eeems to serve in place of knowl- 
edge of the world, introspection to supply the meager- 
ness of external character-study. A pessimistic philoso 
pher has declared that ‘‘It must be lonely cn the 
heights,” and the converse—that in loneliness is often 
found height and clearness of thought—is equally 
true. A striking illustration of this is found in the 
sudden recognition as a msn of genius by the crilical 
world of a humble, solitary Catholic priest, by name 
Joseph Roux, the euré of a remote, desolate, almost 
unciviliz-d French parish. The story of bis life and 
work is told in sn extremely interesting way in the cur- 
rent number of ** Black wood’s Magazine,” with transla- 
tions of a few illustrative passages from the single book 
which M. Roux has as yet given to the world. A few 
excerpts and a brief account of his life may give our 
readers some idea of his thought and literary style. 

Joseph Roux is no longer a young man, having 
reached his fiftieth year when hia ‘‘ Pensé 8s’ were put 
forth, His father was anartisan. From babyhood he 
was destined to the priesthood. In the seminary he 
underwent, ssys the article to which we have referred, 
‘that curlous training of the tnciplent Catholic priest 
which turns them out a species of men apart, with 
minds rigidly fixed into a deep-tet groove, with me'th- 
ods of regarding life that cling fast, and survive even if 
thelr owner has learnt jn after life wholly or partially 
to sever himself from their influence—which even sels 
its imprint upon their physlognomy, so that a Catholic 
priest comes 10 have a face and expression that are 
entirely typical, and which can never be mistaken.” 

It seeme clear that his ecclestastical superiors early 
recognized his extraordinary gifts. His bishop, it is 
sald, once remarked to him: *‘Go, my son—I know 
you well; you are like all men of genius—you have 
great faults and great qualities.” Yet he has been 


ledlated in the lonelfest sud most remote parishes in s 





rural district, clearly with a motive — probably the 
fear that he might prove an enemy to the Church if 
brought into the rapid current of thought to be found 
in the centers of clvliization. If such fear existed 
the danger has been averted, for M. Roux {s a Catholic 
of the Catholics, declaring that ‘‘ All that is not at 
tached to the Roman Church has Error for its name” 
The solitude to which M. Roux has been condemned 
has not soured his temper, though it is clear that he is 
not one of those natures, like Thoreau, who find high- 
est inspiration {n communing at first hand with external 
nature. Our philosopher has as strong an impression 
of the hard and cold side of country life as of its beau- 
tiful and romantic side. 


‘* A sojonrn in the country,’’ he writes, ‘‘ greatly pleases 
the town folk—a brief and rare sojourn, that is to say, in 
the fine season, when all is ver/lure, flowers, fruits, songs of 
birds, chants of haymakers, reapers, and vine-gatherers ; 
when the days are long, fair, and generons, the nights warm 
and serene,the paths scented; when lifesuperabounds around 
us ; when Nature receives like a hospitable queen. Then the 
citizens cry, ‘Dear, dear! how delightful the country is! 
How I should like to live in the country! How fortunate 
you are to Jive inthe country!’ The country is delightful, 
that is certain ; yeu wonld like to live in it, that is possible; 
but whether it is good to live in it, that is a moot point. The 
country is not always flowery, nor melodions, nor gracious. 
After summer and autumn comes winter—that is to say, 
cold, withdrawal, silence, mourning. The trees are bald 
and scant ; the holts depopulated, somber, and sullen; the 
roads filled with vile mud ; the meadows seared, the fields 
bare, the sky lagubrious, the air inclement and hard. The 
only refuge is the fireside, the hearth—«cintillant with life, 
gayety, and flames in the towns; wretched, monotonous, 
inert, and cold in the country.” 


The dlsappototment of enforced solitude has given M 
Roux a mild pessimism. He says: ‘‘ Ah, if I could 
escape from the pneumatic machine which envelopes me, 
how I would lift up my heart and my wings!” 


* Solitnde,” he continues, ‘* vivifies ; it is isolation that 
kills; for those who are called to bear it live among men as 
one who speaks not their language and is not understood 
Woe unto him that utters the language of the land @f ideas 
{n a country where that language is a dead letter! Though 
he seem to speak in the same tongue as those about him, 
yet he had be'ter give expression to his thoughts in some 
strange jargon; he will not be less followed, more misap- 
prehended. Woe yet more if he who should speak thus 
finds himself a priest, a teacher of men, who, above all, 
should enunciate language the clearest, the surest to pene- 
trate to the ears of his fellows !”” 

He entertains no exaggerated ideas of the romanticlam 
of peasant life and character. ‘‘A peasant fs only so 
far like a man asa block of marble fs like 4 statue,” he 
says. Elsewhere he savs of the peasant : 


‘serve him on this fine summer’s evening, when all is 
joy and light and song, gaiety, praver, and transport. 
Where is yourman? He is down below, steeping heavily, 
unable to do aught else after the bad wine he has drunk. 
The romance writers amuse themselves at our expense 
when they tell us that the peasant sings the beauties of 
nature, faithful love, spring, flowers, and fruits; he shouts 
forth oatbs, be howls forth horrible tipsy songs, and that is 
the plain truth.” 

Turning, now, to the thoughts and fancies of this 
gifted and lonely man we select a few specimens of 
his aphoristic expressions, which may give the reader an 
idea of the quality of the book : 

“The Emperor Augustus, y:laced at table between asth 
matic Virgil and blear-eyed Horace, said, laughing, ‘I am 
between sighs and tears.’ Alas! who is not seated between 
sighs and tears at the banquet of life?” 

‘*I1n the matter of praise we rather consult our appetite 
than our health.”’ 

‘* However much sunshine there be in our intellect, there 
are always corners that remain in the shade.”’ 

‘* What is experience? A poor little cabin constructed 
with the fragments of that palace of guld and marble called 
our illusions.” 

‘* Buried alive! What precautions are not taken against 
this peril! But there are souls buried alive, bearts buried 
alive, intellects buried alive, and who is disquieted for 
them?”’ 

** Do not have your head in your heart, nor your heart in 
your head.”’ 

“Happy he who mortifies that bitter pleasure of crying 
out at all that hurts or presses him. He will be at peace 
with others and himeelf.’’ 

“ Our experience is rather composed of lost illusions than 
of acquired wisdom.” 

‘‘ Air good for the body to breathe does not extend very 
high, say the physicists. Respirable air for the soul here 
below abounds still less.”’ 

To live, to over-live, to re-live, is the whole of man.”’ 

“To love is to select.” 

‘Friends are rare, for the same good reason that men are 
not common.”’ 

** Not careless enough to have comrades, not credulous 
enough to have friends.”’ 

‘« Love is nearly everything in novels ; it is nearly nothing 
in life.” 

In his literary judgments our author fs not always 
eriticaliy and accurately just. Yet we could select 
many tingle sentcnces of exceeding critical brilliance. 
Poetry, he defines as ‘‘the exquisite expression of exquis- 
ite impressions.” Of ancient art he says : 








** Ancient art clothed the human body with chastity and 
majesty ; modern art unclothes even the nude. It is an 
unchaste, sometimes an impudent art. Athens poured a 
sonl over the body, Paria spreads a body overthe sonl 
Greek statue blushed, the French statue calls forth blushes.”’ 


The 


We adda fewof his pithy comments on noted au- 
thors : 

‘Voltaire, the mind of a conrtier, and the heart of a 
courtesan.’”’—And elsewhere, ‘‘Sincs Voltaire’s time,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ we grin—we do not laugh.’’ 

‘* George Sand: like Circe, she changes all her lovers into 
beasts,”’ 

‘*Shakespeare: greater than history, as great as poetry, 
he alone would suffice for the literature of a nation. 

‘* Addison: Shakespeare is an ocean; Addison an aju 
rium. 

‘“‘Milton: he sings ecstasy like Gabriel, hatred lire 
fer, love like Eve, and repentance like Adam, 

“Goldsmith: his ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ translated by 
Charles Nodier, attaches itself to the memory as with nails 
of gold. 

“Walter Scott: history re-lives in his novels, so honest, 
so delicate, so true, whenever he can resist the temptation 
to blacken the monks. 

‘“Thomas Moore: what a perfum> of patriotism sweeps 
across him, light and fresh as a breeze! 

‘Byron: a proud, pure blood, bold and supple, impatient 
of restraint ; an enemy of the spur, indocile to the lashes 
of the whip, whom men think vicious, and who is merely 
capricious.”’ 

Such sre a few expressions selected here and there 
from a remarkable book. It is to be hoped that some 
publisher will soon give us M. Roux’s vclume complete 
in English dress. 








MR. HOWELLS ON “EAST ANGELS.” 


R. HOWELLS'’S inaptitude to comprehend a high 
ideal, which has not infrequently been shown in 
his novels, finds fresh {i)lustration in his criticism of Miss 
Woolson’s ‘' East Angels” {n his ‘‘ Editor’s Study ” for 
August. Speaking of the heroine of the novel, he writes : 


“Margaret Harold, martyr-wife of that chief of scape- 
graces Lansing Harold, isa figure that ought toconsole such 
of her sex as bave heart-hungered for grand and perfect 
women in fiction perhaps ever rince George Eliot drew 
‘Romola.’ She not only dedicates her life to the invalided 
age of the unloved husband who bas insulted her by the 
precept as well as the example of gross ind) fference, she not 
only very rightly drives from her the man she loves, but she 
proposes to the young widow who jilted him that she shall 
try to get him back and marry him, and promises that theie 
children shal! be a consolation to her. If this isnot enough 
for the worshipers of grand and perfect women, we can- 
not imagine what they want more. 

“For ourselves we will confess that itis too much, and 
that we are better satisfied with the man who guesses 
this plan for his consolation, and finds it revolting, though 
he is too much in!ove with Margaret Harold to fee! its 
absurdity. It was perhaps the supposed necessity of keep- 
ing the chief person exemplary and sublime which caused 
the error. Neither Margaret nor Winthrop her lover appeals 
to our sympathy, perhaps because we cannot believe in 
them ; they form for us the one false note of the book.” 

The trouble with Mr Howellsis that he cannot believe 
{n any one who occuptes a higher spiritual plane than 
that, say, of Bartley Hubbard or Silas Lapham. To the 
rarest quaifiies in human nature his perceptions are not 
alert, and a character like that of Margaret is quite 
beyond his grasp ; while on the other hand he quickly 
apprehends the trivial and wholly matertallstic traits of 
a creature like Garda Thorne. ‘‘ Garda.” he declares 
‘* 1s a masterpiece, and the triumph of the book” That 
Mr. Howells, however, does not believe in ‘‘ grand and 
perfect women,” like Romola and Margaret Harold, 
will not be a sufficient reason for his readers to discredit 
their ex{stence. E. M. 





THE WORSHIP OF GERMANY. 
By A FormeER Worsnirer, 


HERE is a great deal more cant about Germany 

among the ¢/fe of culture than there Is about Eng- 
land among the 6%/e of fashion. Time and again the 
latter furor has been held up to ridicule, but the former 
goes uncondemned. In the public prints of the country 
England has no friends. Every * friend of Ireland” and 
every protectionist 1s her enemy. Consequently the only 
country in Europe which {s morally, intellectually, relig 
lously, snd soctally ak!n to ourselves ia the one country 
which it is popular to attack. France has no friends and 
noenemies Consequently ber merits and her faults are 
pretty justly appreciated. But Germany has nothing 
but friends. Any amount of non:enee in regard to her 
is not only tolerated, but encouraged. A large part of 
our city populations is German; therefore the news, 
papers flatter her. The great musicians of the world are 
German ; therefore the musical people flater her. The 
great pedants of the world are German ; therefore tho 
scholars flatter her. The combined influence of them al! 
has been the Introduction of a new cult, which is char 
acterized by the most abject idolatry. The German 
fetich is taking the place of the Greek fetich | 
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A short time ago the writer was talking with a bright 
young fellow who had been studying for two years in 
L»pz'g. The conversation accidentally turned upon the 
advantages of studying abroad. Oa this topic my com- 
panion summed up his experience by saying that the 
chief benefit which he had recelved was his complete 
recovery from the current mania about German scholar- 
ship, Strangely enough, my own experience had been 
much the same. I had gone to Germany with a belief 
in German infallibility. Germany was to me what 
Rome was to Luther before he visited it. I bardly felt 
that I dare have an opinion unless it was sanctioned by 
the certified intellect of her great universities. The 
result of the visit was the recovery of mental freedom. 
When the young Leipzig student said that this was the 
chief benefit to be obtained by studying abroad, he was 
guilty of an exaggeration altogether pardonable. 

{t is not the intention of the writer to deny that Ger- 
many has certain points of excellence. The Germans 
have a way of doing thoroughly whatever they under- 
take. They have perfected their army organization 
until it is the most admirable machine of the kind on 
the face of the globe. It may imply a low stage of 
political development, and it may entail tremendous 
popular burdens. But, as a piece of machinery, it is 
worthy of perhaps ten per cent. of the national pride 
which it arouses. The Germans have carried popular 
education to a high degree, and they deserve cradit. 
This also entails enormous popular burdens, since they 
have made education compulsory without making it 
free. But, in spite of the burden imposed, the Germans 
are proud of their school system, and ought tobe. Even 
in the domain of politics Germany has been of some 
service tothe world. A stable executive has occasioned 
a stable civil service, and this has enabled her to prove 
to other nations that railroads can bs conducted by the 
Government more satisfactorily than by unregulated 
private corporations. In music Germany deserves the 
place which popular esteem accords her, and in art she 
deserves a still higher place. But all these points of 
excellence do not prevent its being true that, in many 
important directions, Germany is from one to three 
generations behind America. 

In this article I shall consider her intellectual position, 
since that is the most vaunted. As an entering wedge 
to my argument, I shall cite the most distinguished 
German authority, hoping that, on this question, as on 
a!] others, the quotation of a ‘‘ German authority ” will 
be deemed conclusive. The authority is Prince Bis- 
marck. In his speech in the Reichstag proposing the 
present law against Socialists, he said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
the ability to read is more widely extended in Germany 
than in France or England ; but the ability to judge of 
what is read is perhaps less widely extended than in 
either country.” In France, one-third of the people can 
neither read nor write; the judgment of the French 
people is notorlously defective, yet the Chance!lor of 
Germany assures us that the judgment of the German 
people is perhaps inferior to that of the French. No 
one who talks much with ordinary Germans will hesi 
tate as to the justice of the Chancellor’s remark. No 
one who talks much with ordinary Germans will won- 
der that they did not attain constitutional liberty until 
two centuries after it was attained in England. Asa 
thinker, as a man who is awake to what is going on 
about him, the average German is decided!y wooden 
when compared with the average American. The edu- 
cation which comes of itself in the j»s'le of American 
life is more stimulating to the mental development of 
the individual than all the schooling of Germany. A 
generation of compulsory education will not remove the 
difference. 

But this is not all. The difference which exists be- 
tween the intelligence of the average American and the 
average German is not wholly lost when we compare the 
educated American and the educated German. In the 
first place, the cultivated class in America is much larger. 
In the next place, the German student {s not, as popularly 
supposed, & superfor being to the American student. 
He knows a good deal more about the classics, but he is 
less able to talk to the point on any question which pe 
sents itself. He is more learned, and, at the same time, 
more dull. It means a good deal to take a German 
degree, but Iam told that only a smali percentage of 
the German students ever take a degree. The mass of 
them spend a few terms in dissipation and then return 
home. The Germany university is not adapted to the 
work of educating the average student. The instruc- 
tion is entirely by lectues, and these are generally ele 
mentary in their character. The work of the student is 
entinly receptive. He hears the lecturer and takes 
copious notes. When the lecture is over he does not 
know half as much as if he had been reading for an 
hour in a text-book. Hits own thoughtfulness is not 
called into action at all. The few men who do inde 
pendent original work make magnificent scholars, but 
the vast maj rity, instead of being educated, are stuffed. 
The entire system is good for the professor, but bad for 
& majority of the students. Tne former must become 
au authority upon some specialty before he is permitted 





to lecture. After he is made professor he can con- 
tinue to give the same course of lectures year after 
year, and meantime devote himself to the writing 
of books. The books which he produces are gen- 
erally great in research and weak in original thought. 
Such, at least, is the case with books upon political 
economy. If we except what bas been done by Jews, 
Germany's contributions to economic thought are al- 
most worthless. Just now German professors in this 
department are being quoted in America as advanced 
thinkers. When they are talking about the dim, distant 
future this is true. When they are suggesting a pro- 
gramme for the present it is ridiculously false. The Ger- 
man professors are always either in the clouds or in the 
mud. An instance of this advanced ‘‘ political think 
ing” occurred to me a few moments ago when I was 
speaking of the common school system. On one occa 
sion I was talking with perhaps the most renowned of 
German politica] economists, about the systems of taxa- 
tion in the two countries. I happened to mention the 
fect that our common school system was supported, not 
by fees or by indirect taxes, but by a direct tax upon 
property. At this the German professor expressed his 
supreme surprise, and said that he regarded it as danger- 
ously “‘ socialistic” that the wealthy should be taxed to 
educate the propertyless masses ! 

In this article I have been able only to indicate rather 
than prove the conviction which was gradually forced 
upon me in reference to Germany's claims to intellect- 
ual superiority. When I come to treat of her moral, 
industrial, and political inferiority the nature of the 
subject will permit a more scientific demonstration. 
Intellectually, Germany has certain points of superiority, 
but these do not alter the fact that nineteen-twentieths 
of the people are in a condition of mental stagnation, 
Her educated class, though superior to our own in Jearn- 
ing, is inferior as regards general mental activity ; as 
regards deep ingrained culture ; as regards fresh and 
sensible thinking. 








THE POOR MAN’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


By 8. L. Loomis. 

NE may be quite familiar with Oxford and Regent 
Streets, Piccadilly, Charing Cross, and Pall Mall ; 
one mag have often ridden on a ‘‘ bus top ”—the best of 
places for the sight-seer—down through the tumult of 
the Strand and Fleet Street, up Ludgate Hill, past the 
mighty pile that bears the name of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, and on through Cannon and Queen Victoria 
Streets to the Mansion House. He may bave mingled 
frequently in the tides of life that from dawn to dusk 
surge up and down Cheapside, may have crossed and 
recrossed London Bridge a dozen times, never once fail 
ing to mect, in the varled and endless procession, ihe 
inevitable white horse. One may have made a careful 
study of nooke and corners, historic spots, and curious, 
out-of-the way places in the great metropolis, yet his 
knowledge of London {fs still far from complete unless 
he has seen East End, and the most characteristic of its 

sights, Mile Eod Road, by night. 

Take the Underground Road, if you do not mind a 
brief sojourn in the bowels of the earth, amid S'ygian 
darkness and sulphurous vapors, suggestive of infernal 
regions, and if your ears are not so sensitive as to be 
seriously disturbed by the series of sharp bangs with 
which the dexterous guard closes a score or more of 
coach doors while the train is moving off from each suc- 
cessive staticn. Get off at Aldgate Station. You have 
now passed the heart of London, and gotten fairly down 
to the East End. It isa part little visited by stiangers. 
One is usually told that, beyond the Tower, nothing in 
this direction is worth looking that. There are, indeed, 
no notable churches, no palaces, no brilliant shops or 
historic monuments. Yet those who love mankind, and 
take as deep an interest in the life struggles of the pres- 
ent day as in those of fast ages, will find a region by no 
means devoid of interest ; for at least a million and a 
half of people inhabit the East Eod of London. The 
world has nowhere else so great and dense a population 
of workingmen. 

Looking down upon it one would behold a wide waste 
of ugly tenement houses, stretching as far as eye can see, 
and broken only by an occasional manufactory, a few 
church spires, a hospital, an almshouse, and two or three 
patches of green graveyard. If one should wander about 
through the mazes of its streets and alleys he would find 
the ways so narrow, and the dingy, dreadful dwellings 
80 closely crammed together, that even though the air 
were less heavy with smoke, and noisome with foul 
vapors, an impression of stifilng, smothering closeness 
would be inevitable. 

But in order to know the London laborer one must 
see more than the outside of his home. 

The writer recently begged the privilege of accom- 
panying one of the almoners of the Mansion House 
fund for the relief of the unemployed, on a series of 
regular visits of distribution, and thus gained access 
to a large number of the typical sort. They are not, 
as a rule, great hives of human habitation, like the 





tenements of New York; but usually single houses, 
very narrow, three or four stories in height, and two 
rooms deep. The narrow halls are public places like 
the street. Squalid little children play about them 
with sticks and puppies, and slatternly women pass to 
and fro with slopping water buckets, or gossip beside 
the half open doors of their miserable lodgings. The 
staircases are so dark, steep, and ladderlike as to be pos. 
itively perilous to the stranger. Every room, from gar. 
ret to cellar, is occupied, and each room usually by a 
whole family. An ordinary, average house of this typo, 
No. 30 Little George Street, was found to have seven 
rooms, the largest of which were twelve feet square, and 
to contain six families, including thirty children. One 
room, of similar dimensions, was the home of a father 
and mother, a married son and his wife, and three 
younger children. 

We observed certain efforts at the expression of the 
home instinct even in these poor holes—a brisk little 
clock loudly ticking away on the mantlepiece, as though 
doing its best to seem cheerful in spite of the shame of 
squalor and the sorrow of want; cheap prints, and ad 
vertisement cards dotting with bright spots of red and 
green the gray grime of the walls, and often the familiar 
framed photographs, representing the father of the 
family under a silk hat, the mother with a golden brooch 
and chain, and the two daughters holding their foreheads 
togetber. But oh, the misery of those homes! The 
dirty floors, the broken backed chairs, the tables covered 
with soiled dishes, the black beds, that could not be 
looked upon without a shudder ! 

Through this poor district run several thoroughfares, 
most important of which is that which at its western 
end takes the name of Whitechapel, and further east 
that of Mile End Road. . Following this street from Ald- 
gate Station to the eastward, past where St. Mary’s 
white chapel from its fquare and massive tower swings 
a huge illuminated clock face out into the night above 
you, you soon reach a point where it departs from the 
wonted ways of London streets, and broadens out to the 
dimensions of a Paris boulevard. Here the stdewalks 
expand to a breadth of thirty feet and more. These are 
the East End drawing-rooms. On them the people seek 
such social pleasures as wretchedness has banished from 
their homes, Every evening, in tolerable weather, finds 
them thronged with countless multitudes of the working 
class, strolling up and down, by twos and threes, gath 
ering in liitle groups for gossip, pouring in and out of 
the theaters, crowding about the penny shows and pave- 
ment merchants, looking into the gleaming shop win- 
dows, and continually passing in and out, the men and 
the women together, through the easily swinging doors 
of the frequent gin palaces, that stand, splendid in the 
shimmer of polished brass and stained windows, like 
parasites, fat with their feeding on the life-blood of the 
poor, and the portion of the fatherless. 

Here are laborers in their work-clothes discussing 
wages and hard times, their wives with the rusty black 
bonnet, the gray shawl, the baby, and the basket. 
Here are young men and girls smartly dressed, and 
out for an evening’s amusement after the day’s drudgery ; 
and children, their clothing in all stages of dilapidation, 
are pushing in and out among the crowd. Now and 
then some poor, barefooted, balf-dressed creature will 
slink out of an alley, hurry across the street, and disap- 
pear. 

A break in the line of bright shop windows at a certain 
point marks the presence of a large building, in whose 
huge outline, towering dimly in the darkness, a prac- 
ticed eye will recognize the form of a brewery. Not 
far from the brewery appears what seems to be a8 
theater, its front ablaze with gas, and half covered by an 
advertisement in letters two or three yards long. Draw- 
ing nearer you read, ‘‘ Mr. Varley will Preach To night.” 
It chanced to be his name the night I first saw it. The 
preachers are various. In frontof the bullding some one 
presses a printed notice of the meeting into your hand and 
urges you to goin. Before entering, observe the exterior. 
It is three storiesin height, is broad and shapely. Over 
the main entrance you read ‘‘ Assembly Hall.” At the 
right is a bookstore, displaying in its spacious windows 
a good variety of atiractive wares; at the left, what 
appears to be a public house of the most gorgeous type. 
Nothing is lacking of all the regulation stained giass 
polished brass, mirrors and mahogany. The swinging 
doors bear the legend ‘‘ Coffee Palace,” and as they fly 
open you can see that the place is full of people, 
sipping their various temperance drinks, before the bar 
or about the little tables. 

A broad cntry admits you into a large lobby with 8 
dome-shaped ceiling, from whence through glass doors 
you can look into the beautiful hall beyond. Opposite 
the entrance, in a reces3 behind the platform, is a large, 
brightly decorated organ. Two galleries entirely sur- 
round the room. Above them bend twelve graceful 
arches, along whose edges a row of gas-jets blazes. A 
choir of thirty or forty members is seated behind the 
preacher and on either side. If it be Sunday evening 
the place is filled to the last seat by an audience of nearly 
six thousand. .Oa every week-day night, except Fil 
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day, when the meeting is held in a smaller hall in the 
same bullding, it is comfortably full. 

Workingmen and workiogwomen compose the audi- 
ences ; many of these the very roughest from off the 
street. The rear seats change their occupants several 
times in the course of a slngle service, people drifting in 
and out continually ; but the block floor makes the foot 
steps s0 quiet, and the door swings so silently that 
little disturbance is caused. An after meeting follows 
the sermon: half the audience go out; a rich drop 
curtain is let down before the organ; the blazing 
gasarchcs are extinguished and a row of lower lights 
turned on; the minister coming down from the higher 
platform stands directly before the people, and in a few 
earnest words presses heme the truth of the evening, 
and during the singing that follows some are willing to 
co forward into the inquiry room, under the platform 
Thus there are datly added to the church of such as 
shall be saved. The membership in this place is at 
present about fifteen hundred, but many from these 
meetings have united with other churches 

The name of Frederick N. Charington is not a new 
one to your readers. Doubtless most of them have heard 
how the brewer’s son was led to Christ by the faithful tes- 
timony of a young compation, and how he immediately 
commenced to work for his Master. Almost like a ro- 
mance goes the stury—his gradual conviction of the ter- 
rible part that strong drink was playing in the sin and 
misery about him, his deliberate atandonment of the 
brewer's business at the cost of his entire fortune, and in 
the face of the fierce anger of his father and brothers ; 
how for a long time, living on a slender allowance, be 
devoted himself to the welfare of the community which 
his father’s liquor had helped to curse, and how at last 
on his death-bed the father forgave the son and be- 
queathed him a full share of the fortune. 

About this man has gathered that systema of Christian 
and philanthroplc work which bears the general title 
‘The Tower Hamlets Mission,” and through its channels 
he has lavishly poured out the wealth accumulated in the 
brewery, within a few doors of which, as we have seen, 
stands the new Assembly Hall. Irom these headquar- 
ters the mission stretches out its hands in ali directions, 
holding meetings on every side, sending forth workers 
by the score, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
visiting the sick, housing the homeless, looking after the 
negiccted, and preaching the Gospel to the poor. Like 
a fountain in the wilderness, it pours forth constant 
streams of lifein the midst of one of the saddest and 
most desolate places that the whole world has to show. 

Lonpon. 








POINTS OF ViEW. 
I. 


By OuiveER B. BUNCE. 


NE of the first things an actor has to learn {s to 

fall—fall down, as popular speech would express 
it. This thing, apparently so easy, is really difficult to 
most persons. The art of falling so as to seem really to 
fall, and yet not to injure one’s self, consists simply in 
relaxing the muscles, or letting the body obey its natural 
gravitation without resistance. The natural instinct {s 
to make the muscles rigid, to resist the inclination to 
fall; but when a person falls accidentally, or because of 
an injury, or in a fafnt, his whole body relaxes, and he 
drops as a stone or any inanimate object drops. To 
voluntarily let the body fall in the way ft involuntarily 
falls is not easy. It even requires some practice to let 
the arm fall in this manner. If the reader will try the 
experiment with some of his friends, he will see that 
they commonly let the arm come down, but will not 
really let it fall. They do not let it drop as if {t were 
lifeless ; they cannot, as it were, abandvn it, and hence 
more or less unconscfously restrain its natural action. 
The actor acquires the habit of relaxing his muscles, 
when necessary, by practice. This is one part of his 
art. He learns to let go. 

Letting go is an important art, and is not confined to 
the stage, It {is necessary in many things, in order to 
obtain freedom of action and the full efficiency of our 
faculties. Here is an artist, for instance, tled down to 
tradition, bound up {fn rules, laboring in a strained and 
anxfous manner to give force and truth to the scenes he 
is depicting. He has ideas, but hes{itates to trust them ; 
imagination, but some unhappy instinct checks it; 
ability, but some restraint in his nature weighs upon his 
hand and cramps his performance. If he could only 
let his imagination free, unbind the strictures that seem 
to hold him down, abandon himself wholly to his im- 
pulses, he would in all likelihood accomplish something. 
But he has never discovered how to let his faculties act 
freely ; he does not abandon himself to his work—he 
cannot let go. Here, again, is a writer struggling to get 
his ideas down on paper. What is the difficulty ? He 
can think readily, talk fluently, but the moment he 
begins to write he becomes rigid. His ideas cease to 
flow, his sentences take a stiff and formal arrangement. 
There is a lack of ease, of naturalness, of grace, of 
spontaneousness, He is oppressed by a notion that his 
writing must be exact, balanced, and according to rule, 





When he speaks, his sentences fall easily from his lips ; 
when he writes, be ‘nstinctively begins to translate these 
natural utterances into formal and bookish language. 
People who write much generally learn to relax, to 
overcome this tendency to artificlal restraint, ‘his hablt 
of setting the muscles hard; and upon the eatant this 
disposition is overcome depends the ease of a writer's 
style. An essential part, therefore, of the art of writing 
is this actor’s art of relaxing tenslon—of letting go. 

I may say here, in passing, that the often repeated 
mot of Sheridan—‘‘ easy writing is deuced hard read- 
ing”—!s posstbly very good wit, but it {s bad philoso 
phy. It is labored writing, always, that makes hard 
reading. Whatever comes fluently and spontaneously 
from the pen is readable, even if it have many minor 
faul‘s. Dr. Johnson’s advice, to learn to write rapidly, 
evinced a right perception of the subject ; for the author 
who geta the flow and rush of thought is more limp!d, 
more transparent, more direct and forcible. than he who 
struggles with hisserntences. Let writers learn to let go, 
and afterward they may revise and correct to their taste 

The necessity of letting go is exemplified in many 
other things. The studied sentences of an orator pro 
duce no effect ; but the moment he gives his thonghts 
the reins he begins to sway his listeners. The stiffoess 
and formality so common in soclety are due to the fact 
that the actor’s art of letting go has not been acquired. 
Social intercourte, we all know, is agreeable «nly to the 
extent that minds relax, and ideas are allowed to flow. 
The principle, we will find, operates in all the arts; 
put while letting go is often a most desirable accom- 
plishment, it does not, of course, make less imperative 
the old fashioned virtue known as ‘‘hold fast.” Hold 
fast, however, isa moral principle; letting go is simply 
an important adaptation of function. 


* 
* * 


‘‘There is no genius,” gays Mr. Howells, in his new 
Ejtitor’s Study, ‘‘ thereis only the mastery that comes to 
natural aptitude from tbe hardest study of any art or 
eclence.” It has been sald many times that genius con 
sists of nothing more than a talent for application and 
hard work, and this saying is specially popular semong 
practical people, known to have a talent for work, but 
whose work is supposed to lack qualitles commonly 
attributed to genius. Mr. Howells thinks we should 
have an end to the superstition which has caused our 
race to go on so long writing and reading of the differ 
ence between talent and genius, and he asks the critics 
—specially Mr. Gosse and Mr. Stedman—to lay their 
hands upon thelr walstcoats, and swear that they think 
there is any such thing. Itis possible these gentlemen 
may retort, and ask Mr. Howells to lay 4/s hand upon 
his waistcoat and swear he really thinks to the contrary. 
Mr. Howells at least admits that there 1s such a thing 
as natural aptitude, and this, after all, may be nothing 
more than what other people call genius. Assuredly 
Mr. Howells knows that mere application will not bring 
to a pafoter a sense of color; will not give warmth and 
glow to a poet’s lines ; will not light the fires of {magi 
nation in the composer’s brain. The fact is that the 
best part of every man’s art {s something Incommuntice- 
ble, something that has not been and cannot be learned, 
and with every man of so-called genius this incommunica- 
ble, indefinable quality is peculiar to himself—it did not 
come at his bidding, it will depart at his desire, and it 
cannot be successfully imitated by any other form of 
aptltude or genius, Mr. Howells is very positive in his 
opinions ; but almost at the moment he was uttering 
them, Mr. Lowell was speaking with cogency upon the 
o'her side. In his recent delightful essay on the poet 
Gray he refers to those ‘“‘ whose thought comes as light- 
ning, mysterlous, incalculable, the more unexpected 
that we watch for it, and generated by forces that we 
do not comprehend.” Th's is what most of us mean 
when we speak of genius, and these mysterious, inscruta- 
ble forces never do come and never have come, we sus- 
pect, from the quality commonly recognized as natural 
aptitude, however fortified it may be by dillgenoe and 
application. e 

An English lecturer, in deploring the tendency to 
hurry, so characteristic of the present era, describes our 
rushing through the country in ra{lway trains at a speed 
that renders the enjoyment of scenery impossible. It 
may be questioned whether speed limits the pleasure 
that a picture gives us, for every one can recall! instances 
when instantaneous views of lovely scenes have been 
vividly remembered for years. The sensitized photog- 
rapher’s plate in the camera does not require time for 
an impression ; and that equally sensitized plate, the 
brain, multiplies its pictures with the swiftness of light 
itself. And then, does our lecturer serlously believe 
that our grandparents enj>yed the landscape through 
which they were slowly driven in the mail-coach more 
than we of to-day enjoy the pictures that hurry by the 
car window? If he does, he has not rightly read some 
of the facts of the period. One of the remarkable cir- 
cumstances of this century has been the discovery of 
true landscape art, and this could not have occurred 
had there not been an awakening of the love of scenery. 


I say true landscape art, for not until our own era hav e 
landscape painters unlocked the secrets of nature. We 
formerly had pastoral pictures and charming poetic 

idyls, but the majesty of the hills, the breath of the 
woods, and the light of the sky, are revelations to the 

genius of this era. Turner and Constable gave a power- 

ful stimulus to landscape art in the early part of the 

century ; but Corot, Diaz, Rousseau, Dupiés, would 

have been impossibie a few generations ago. Certain 

impression{sts declare taat even these painters are wrong, 

and that only with still later men has the human mind 
come into profound relation to the art. But our modern 
painters generally are exhibiting a mastersh!p that comes 
from a new insight—the perception that light and color 

are the secrets of the beauty of nature. Great art it is 
discerned, is not in painting great scenes, but in paint!ng 
the simplest scenes in a great manner. We live in an 
age of hurry, but never before in the history of art has 
nature been approached by such an army of devotees— 
never has it been so studied, so penetrated, so unfolded, 
so variously and nobly expressed. 

And then our critic, the lecturer who supplies the text 
for these comments, assures u3 that the passion for hurry 
{s destructive to the higher forms of literature. We are 
too restless to enjoy, a3 our ancestors enjoyed, the 
charm of a finished and graceful style! The world ts 
now full of slovenly I{terature, we are told, and the art 
of expression threatens to disappear. It is true that 
there is more slovenly writing now than formerly—the 
newspsp¢rs of the day show this; but in face of this 
fact there were never probably so many writers that 
could be classed as stylists—to use a new and convenient 
word—as now. In fact, nearly all the young men in 
literature, in England and here, sre lovers and students 
of style, and as a class excel the older men. Addison, 
Sterne, Goldsmith, Landor—these are great masters of 
style, and they have never been excelled ; but the spliit 
of these men animates our younger writers. Black, Lang, 
Gosse, Saintsbury, Stevenson, D bson, Howells, James, 
Cable, and many otber writers who are just winning their 
spurs, show a passion for chaste and tasteful literary 
forms, and a hatred of the ir flation, the pomp, the affec 
tation, that mar so much of the writing of the leisurely 
periods of the past. The hurry of the times has its evils, 
but perhaps is has its reacticns, and certain cultivated 
minds may very likely find in it a warning rather than 
example. 

* * 

It is impossible to have architectual beauty in a city 
in which every architect is permitted to erect his plles 
in entire independence of a general plan—where every 
one msy build as hizh as he pleases, with what material 
he pleases, and often such plans as suit his own notions 
of things. Under this license each ambitious builder, 
mostly bent upon outdoing his neighbor, piles up his 
stories and roofs until the whole town {s indeed ‘‘ Pelion 
upon Ossa,” and forms of decoration confilct with one 
another until disorder becomes arlot. Let any observer 
look up or down Brcaiway and note the jagged sky 
line, if he wishes to realize the result of too much 
individual liberty. In Paris, buildings on the Boulevards 
are of a uniform hefght; in all American cities the little 
fs ‘‘cheek by jowl” with the big; structures tower 
above structures; & building that at one time seemed 
tasteful and well-proportioned is dwarfed by an over- 
topping pile; and violent contrasts of form and style 
fairly craze the susceptible looker-on. And, then, nearly 
all our buildings have finished and ornamented fronts 
only. The side walls and the rear walls generally con 
sist of flat surfaces constructed of cheap bricks rudely 
laid, unrelieved by ornamental devices «f any kind. 
Some of the most pretentious structures in New York, 
buildings that have costly and elaborate fronts that 
tower many stories above nelghboring buildings, pre- 
sent to every one who views them from the rear or the 
sides uncouth precipices of brick, monstrous piles of 
barren ugliness that have no more clal ns to architecture 
than has a brick yard. The side walls of many of 
these buildings are more conspicuous than the carefully 
planned fronts. They are visible for long distances 
and assert themselves with an emphasis no one can 
escape, and thus, ugly enough in themselves, they are 
often rendered immensely uglier by a feature that every 
man of taste must execrate: the sign painter has been 
permitted to take possession of them, and to disfigure 
their surfaces with gigantic advertisements that fairly 
madden one with their hideous display. He has not 
the eyes to see that his purpose could be served with 
some approach to artistic effect by simply palating black 
letters on the red brick, but he covers vast panels with 
white paint, piles upon these staring surfaces as tower 
ing letters as the spaces will permit, and then leaves his 
rude handiwork to be ornamented with weather stains. 
Long lines of discoloration stretch from the roof, and 
the very genlus of shabbiness sits supreme upon them. 
Let those who have not observed this grotesque, this 
barbaric, this monstrous feature of our town ware- 
houses, look up and down the street the first time they 





are in Broadway, and see what pains have been taken 
to make tall buildings execrable, But we are a people, 
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acity of signs. Ilow unspeakably vulgarized are all our 
business streets with this outcropping blazonry ! Dickens 
satirized this feature of our streets, but since Dickens 
was here the distasteful display is many times worse. 
What in the name of wonder is the use of erecting costly 
and elaborate fronts if they must undergo an eruption 
of signs—if signs must tower above their cornices, 
cover up all their carved spaces, destroy the unity and 
symmetry of their plans, and convert them into barracks 
at a country fair? No such abominable exhibition 
mars the streets of European cities. Would that 
an instructed public opinion rendered it impossible 
here ! 








GLADYS LANGDON.’ 


By Frances C, SPARHAWE. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
‘© AND IF I DIE NO SOUL SMALL PITY ME.” 


EATHERSTONE saw that his listener was about 
to rise. 

‘* Wait a moment,” he sald, ‘‘ I've told you about the 
other people, I want to tell you about Langdon ; he’s the 
most interesting of them all to me, that is, as a psycho- 
logical study. There’s very little man in him under 
the gentleman.” 

‘*T’ve not thought so,” answered Tom. 

“Ah! Very likely; he’s confoundedly agreeable. 
The fact is, Langdon knows everything but how to 
manage, and people thinks he knows that, else he’d never 
hold the responsible position he does to-day. I didn’t 
expect you'd find him out in three months, it takes years 
and me to do that. He’s just like—a man I once knew,” 
he ended with a scarcely perceptible break which 
showed that he had meant at first to finish his sentence 
differently—Tom thought by telling the name of the man 
whom Mr. Langdon resembled—but he felt no interest in 
hearing it. ‘‘ Langdon was an only child,” said Feather- 
stone; ‘‘ just as his daughter is. I've learned it from 
some one who knew the family. That daughter—by the 
way, I suppose you've met her? I should be sure of it 
if you were some tough old philosopher or book-worm 
from whom she might hope to get scraps of information 
out of the common run, and might question to the top 
of ber bent—that’s an elevated point—or, if you knew 
enough about machinery to mend a clock, you'd be set 
down among her choice spirits. Whats she going to do 
with all the odds and ends she's collecting ? make a patch 
work of them at last, like the rest of women? I confess 
it amuses me sometimes to wonder what her elegant papa 
expects to make out of her, for she'll not repose quietly 
under the paternal wing. She's not self-conscious enough 
to get up a name for being intellectual. She doesn't have 
the faculty for getting information on the sly and un- 
folding {t over the heads of the multitude, like that fairy 
tent of the Arabian story, that, while it could be folded 
up in the hand like an umbrella, had such capacity for 
expansion it could cover whole armies. There's nothing 
said about whether it was thin or not. I wonder what 
light she will view you in. Saltonstall, the last thing 
she’ll find out will be that you’re a good-looking young 
fellow ; but, patience ! that discovery must come some 
day, you know. Her papa expects to make her an 
heiress, but I wouldn’t do it if it depended on me. Yet 
ne doubt she loves money dearly, like the rest of men 
and women—lI beg your pardon : like most of us mortals. 
But though the Langdon is unformed and inquisitive, 
she shows her blood : she’s striking, and has a devil of an 
air, and she’s the proudest bit of—” 

**Miss Langdon is my sister's friend,” interrupted 
Tom. 

‘‘Indeed! Ishould certainly have guessed it had I 
been aware of your having asister. ‘ Who ever loved that 
loved not at first sight ’ is especially true of the intimacies 
of women. Charming creatures they are; though, you 
see, I mapage to gc. vu w'thout them.” Als smile of 
amusement and contempt made his listener like him less 
than ever. ‘‘If you've met her,” he went on, ‘‘ any 
description is thrown away. It is beyond question that a 
young fellow understands more about the disposition of 
@ youag lady upon his introduction to her than it would 
be possible for one who had known her from babyhood 
to tell him ; and, as for me, I don't pretend to such 
knowledge; I’ve had only one conversation with Miss 
Laogdon. That was along one, though, and gave play to 
her pecullarities. At least you'll allow that she’s fond of 
investigations.” 

“* Yes,” said Saltonstall, ‘‘ but I don’t think that she 
has idle curiosity.” 

‘‘By no means; most industrious. But we've had 
enough of her, she doesn’t interest me. Let us go back 
to the papa.” Tom could readily believe that Feather- 
stone at any age would not have found himself quite at 
bome under Gladys Langdon’s eyes. ‘‘ Langdon, as I 
told you,” continued the speaker, “‘ was an only son ; he 
is said to be like his father, but, from what I’ve picked 
up, 8 good deal softer-hearted. He's of an old family, 
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probably Miss Gladys has posted you as to that, if the 
ancestors didn’t come cver in the ‘ Meyflower ’—poor 
little vessel, that must bave carried a cargo and passengers 
enough to swamp the ‘Great Eastern’—they came to 
this country soon after. Ever since that time they’ve 
been trying to get a domination in the new country 
which they inherited in the old. You can judge of their 
success. This man’s grandfather, to be sure, accumu- 
lated a fortune and bought a fine estate which Richard 
has hiseyeupon. It’s notin Millborough. He means to 
buy it back some day ; the ‘some days,’ you’ve noticed, 
are a great satisfaction to the people who have no capac 
ity for the ‘nows,.’ R'chard’s father married a mean- 
spirited little woman who always took her husband's 
part against herown family. Anold chum of mine, who 
used to know them well, let me into a good many facts. 
The wife had two brothers ; onea pink of propriety. He 
must actually have been too good to live, for he died at 
thirty, and perhaps the other was too bad, for after sew- 
ing more wild oats than most people do in the course of 
their lives, he disappeared when he was still almost a 
lad, and whether he’s dead or living now nobody knows, 
and nobody cares. That's the fate of wicked people ; if 
one is good he is—forgotten a little sooner, because he 
doesn’t leave so interesting a history behind him, and 
doesn’t serve so well to point a moral or adorn a tale 
This is the way it would have run, you know: ‘ Wicked 
creature, disappeared, dropped out of existence ’—and 
the mystery of the dropping out makes the pussi{bilities 
all the more thrilling, for it may be through any hole 
that he dropped, from down the throat of an engine to 
the trough of a tidal wave, the crater of a volcano, or the 
cleft of an earthquake.” And Featherstone laughed. 
‘* En avant, ye novelists,” he cried. ‘‘ Well, never mind 
the villain of the story ; he’s buried, one way or another, 
long ago. I hope you’! not find the narrative tame after 
that event, as most narratives are. By the way, Salton- 
stall, what's the reason that in a novel a bad character Is 
always better drawn and more entertaining than a good 
one ?” 

**Tt is not, always.” 

** Well, I suppose not always, but genera y. You will 
admit that much. Now, what’s the reason ?” 

“‘T never thought about {t, but I suppose—” 

** You see,” pursued Featherstone, too much interested 
in what he was saying to notice, or at least to care, that 
he was interrupting Tom, “it’s on account of the unex- 
pected ways these bad ones have ; the gond little boys 
have the straight and narrow way to triad, and they 
tread it, but the others are always getting into pitfalls, 
and people like to hear about ft. Man {is an animal that 
enjoys being tor!ured through other people’s flesh. We 
flatter ourselves that in our nineteenth century even the 
masses have tided well over gladiatorfal days, but leta 
man advertise to put his head futo a lion’s mouth, or to 
swagger about in a den of tigers, and the town turns out 
to see him. Everybody knows that some day his head 
will be bitten off, or he will be torn in pieces, and every- 
body wants to be on hand when it happens. Now. in 
the world of novelists the villain isthe man playing with 
wild beasts, and we scuttle through the pages, as we do 
through our dinners before the show, and rush to be in 
at the death. It’s natural, and I like nature well enough. 
It’s most fascinating.” 

** Such exhibitions should be put down, of course,” 
answered Saltonstall ; “‘ they risk life to feed an unhealthy 
sensationalism. But you've not given a fair reason for 
the interest they excite. They are thought to show the 
superiority of mind to brute force. The pleasure they 
give is partly generous admiration of a power that the 
beholders have not arrived at, and they only half belleve 
in the risk Your comparison of the villain to the man 
playing with wild beasts applies to character not liter- 
ally, for knaves in general are not shot ur hanged. For 
instance, if this man you've just been speaking about 
in connection with Langdon is living now, he may be in 
possession of the amenities of life, and appear to his 
neighbors like the average of people.” 

** What do you propose to give him, then, in the way 
of alloy to so much satisfaction ?” asked Featherstone, 
looking with curious intentness at Saltonstall. 

** Not poverty, if he has been shrewd in business 
matters,” said the young man, “and not ill-health neces- 
sarily, if he were born with a robust constitution. To 
every tree fruit after its own kind, you remember ; and 
to expect a man to lose his money when he loses his 
conscience is not a logical sequence. It sometimes 
happens, to be sure : a hurricane may shake off the fruit 
from a tree.” 

Featherstone shrugged his shoulders, and smiled. 

‘* We don’t have hurricanes in New England,” he 
said. . 

** Frosts, or drought, or mildew may amount to the 
same thing,” Tom answered. ‘‘ Moral causes have to 
work into physical results through a connecting link, as 
will does to move a man’s finger. The results are sure 
to come, but they are often slow and obscure. Theself- 
ish man is wise enough, perhaps, for his own genera- 
tion, but he is not for the next.” 

A thoughtful look came in Featherstone’s face, but as 





it was deepening he suddenly cast it off, saying lightly, 

“Then this black sheep has nothing to fear for him 
self, according to your theory. A very comfortable one, 
Saltonstall. In that case, if I were he, I shouldn't 
trouble myself much about the next generation.” 

A sudden scowl] passed over the other's eyes, deepen 
ing the shadows there. 

** When did you hear me say that I believed sin to 
have no direct consequences ?” he asked. ‘‘I believe 
in moral bankruptcy. Besides, you sald a few moments 
ago that if he were living or dead nobody cared. Don’t 
you think that is a bitter consequence? And it is only 
one of many.” 

Involuntarily Featherstone answered, gravely, ‘“‘ Yes.” 
Then his tone of banter returned. ‘‘How we must 
have set the gentleman’s ears burning, if he has any, 
by this time,” he cried. ‘Well, good-by,” as the 
doctor took his leave. ‘‘ You've not heard much about 
Langdon, after all. Give mea tonic, and the next time 


you come [ shall have strength to keep to my point. 
Not that I care a hang for Dick Langdon, but one 
doesn’t like to have his thoughts go floating off like a 
will o’ the wisp.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
‘*I SHALL DEVISE SOMETHING.” 


Spring went by, and summer. The Millborough peo- 
ple were surprised to find what beauty had lain dormant 
in Mr. Saltonstall’s home. They appreciated aleo the 
courtery they received there, which gave to the rooms, 
with their tasteful furniture, their books and pictures, a 
new charm. 

One beautiful morning in September Saltonstall was 
driving over the brow of a hill about a mile from his 
home when he thought that some one called to him; he 
listened, but, hearing nothing, went on again. The 
horse had just broken {unto a trot when, ‘‘ Whoa!” 
spoken in a musical voice, reached him so distinctly 
that he reined in sharply, and sat waiting for the 
speaker, watching her as she came up the wooded slope 
from the river. Now {it was some branch of a maple 
already fiecked with gold that partially hid her, and 
then she was lost for a moment behind the low boughs 
of a fir tree, or came into the open spaces where the 
sunshine fell upon her, lighting up the scarlet trimmings 
of her gray boating dress and the tanager wing in her 
gray hat. She was somewhat above medium helght 
and slender, the hand with which she steadied a pair of 
oars on her shoulder was tanned and shapely. Her 
face was spirited, and not without beauty, but it had 
not reached its highest charm. 

She stopped to place her oars carefully in the notch 
made by the trunk and lowest branch of a large elm, 
and then came on at a lefsurely pace, as if it did not 
disturb her at all to keep the young man walting in the 
road. The waiting did not disturb him either, to judge 
from the bright expression with which he watched the 
girl, She was his sister's friend, in whom they all 
found admtrable qualities, and who in every mood wus 
sure to be interesting. 

The girl's hazel eyes, as coming up to Tom she raised 
them to his face, were full of a scrutiny too impersonal 
to have been gratifying to a vain man; she was inter- 
ested in him as she was interested in everybody who 
might have information or amusement for her. When 
she took the hand he held out a smile filtted over her 
face , it was pleasant to see him, but her thoughts went 
back to their channel directly. 

““Will you give Edith a message ?” she asked, after 
having said ‘‘ good morning.” 

“ With pleasure,” 

“Or forget {t, with pain afterward—which ? You 
know how, last month—”’ 

**Is it not hard in you, Miss Langdon, to remember a 
poor fellow’s misdemeanors so long? Even in school 
they begin a new score every month.” 

Gladys looked into the speaker’s eyes, and smiled 
first with her eyes and then with her lips. 

‘*The sponge has gone over it,” she answered. ‘‘I 
know you had somebody very ill to think of, and do 
you suppose I've not learned that if anybody well were 
put into the scale with such, health would kick the 
beam ?” She laughed out this time, for she had discon- 
certed Tom a little, and stood enjoying it. “ Tell 
Edith,” she added, ‘“‘ that I will be in my boat at the 
bridge at three o'clock, and ask her to meet me there if 
she can—and even if she can’t.” 

“‘ Why not tell her yourself ?” asked Tom, as, spring- 
ing out, he stood at her side to help her into the car- 
riage. ‘‘I'll take you home, and you can stay with 
Edith until three. Remember, you've a standing inv!- 
tation.” 

“Thank you; it would be a good way to make sure 
of her,” said Gladys, complying at once. ‘ That sister 
of yours, doctor, is hard to catch. I suppose that’s why 
one always feels so proud to be with her. Edith is 
popular. Perhaps I want more than my share of her, 
and mean to have it too; I mean to have most things I 
want.” 

* Do you %” 
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‘*Certainly. So, I tell Edith, there are evils in popu- 
larity ; she will get puffed up by it, and she needs me 
to keep her at her proper level.” 

‘*From what you sald just now [ shouldn’t judge that 
you did that very well.” 

“Will you tell me if there is a lower level than water 
level, and if I’m not always bringing hertothat? Why 
don’t you look shocked, Dr. Saltonstall? I've tried I 
don’t know how many times to make you, and even a 
pin can’t do it; you always will laugh. I shall not 
belleve that you really have taken any degrees at all. 
I don't think it’s the proper thing for a doctor to carry 
round contagion with him, and I belleve you always 
make people laugh when you do.” 

** But it was you who set me laughing this morning, 
and you are generally the one to do it. Before you 
came up I was as sober an old codger as even Miss Pro- 
priety Langdon could wish to see.” Gladys flashed a 
bright look at him as he wenton. ‘ To prove it, I'll 
tell you what I was thinking of. Last night I had a 
letter frora an old friend traveling in Europe, and just 
now, as I was watching the little hills on the horizon, I 
was imagining myself with Ned {n the Alps, where he 
will be this week.” 

‘* And where you want to be, too.” 

‘* Not at all, under the circumstances ; but you see, I 

was dreaming rather than laughing. September heza 
has a way of wreathing itself about « person’s brain and 
filling it with fanctes, until, if his thoughts are in the 
Alps, even the hills get an Alpine suggestiveness 
wrapped about them. Perhaps it is because autumn is 
fruition time, and we fancy that something, if only a 
diminutive of what we have dreamed of, has come to 
us,” 
Gladys listened gravely. Saltonstall did not often 
give her a glimpse of his inner life; if he had she would 
have solved the puzzle of his character like a problem in 
algebra. She would still have been ignorant of the 
especial things that had happened to him, except the bare 
fact learned from Edith that in his past lay the story of 
a love and a loss which he would never recover from, 
but she would have reasoned out the nature of his 
struggles and their bearing upon his present views of 
things. Life had flowed so smoothly with her that she 
had small experience of other perplexities than those of 
thoughts that would not be assorted, but seemed to 
belong nowhere, and facts that would rush on to over- 
throw her theorfes just when she had the latter nicely 
balanced, so that she was gradually coming to the 
bellef that theorles were houses of cards. Tom often 
told her his thoughts of things about which he was silent 
to other people; but of things relating to his own deep 
experfences he never spoke. 

** You’ve been rowing this morning ?” he asked, turn- 
ing the subject abruptly. 

‘** Yes, but I put up the sall for a while; the wind was 
fair.” 

‘It’s always more or less flawy on the river; it’s 
never safe to use a sall with that cockle-shell, and, as 
you know, it’s often very dangerous.” 

‘* How disrespectfully you speak of my boat.” 

But Tom was not to be diverted. 

‘You know that it’s dangerous,” he persisted, turning 
upon her with an earnestness that she could not treat 


lightly. 
“Yes, I know it is somewhat. I wonder if that is 
part of the fun, Do you suppose ft fs ?” 


**T shouldn’t wonder {f it were to you, and no doubt 
at all itis to your friends; to your father, for instance. 
I’ve heard him say that your rashness made him very 
anxtous, yet you go on just the same.” 

‘Tell me this, will you, please,” said Gladys, and a 
wistfulness came into her face as she spoke: ‘“‘do you 
love your fa:her enough not to want to do things that 
you know will make him anxious ; not, do you forbear 
from a sense of duty, but do you really care enough to 
drown the desire ?” 

Declaring that he loved his father seemed as super- 
fluous to Tom as to say that he breathed, but after a 
moment he answered, 

‘* Yes.” 

*T don’t doubt it,” she said, with a low sigh. ‘‘ But 
I can’t feel things as you do. I'm afraid I’m hard- 
hearted ; it wouldn’t be true to say that I don’t care for 
papa, but he has his own world. He is absorbed in 
business ; some time, in a year or two, when he buys 
back the old homestead and retires, he says that he’s 
going to devote himself to me ; meanwhile I must amuse 
myself and be good to him. I thought I was doing 
both.” 

‘So you are in general,” said Tom, “ only— 

‘‘Here’s the difference,” she cried, eagerly. ‘I’ve 
found it. Mr, Saltonstall is what you want to be and 
are afraid you won't be—you don’t mind my saying just 
what I think ?—but my papa does what I feel I could 
do myself. I could maks money, but I don’t think very 
much of the faculty for making it—just that; though I 
should despise anybody who had health and couldn’t 
earn a living. Papa is a gentleman ; he {s scholarly, 
too, but he doesn’t take time just now for anything but 





dollars and cents, though I don’t belleve that he cares 
about the cents. He says that the rush is only fora little 
while, and when he comes out and shows what he can 
be, then I shall admire him ; then, perhaps, I shall say 
‘father’ just as you do, in a tone full of—of more than 
one can speak, Yow couldn’t say ‘papa,’ you know ; 
‘t would mean nothing to you.” 

As Tom Ilstened he gained the proof of what had been 
a strong impression with him, Gladys’s capability for 
deep feeling. But after her admission she turned away 
from the subject at once. 

‘* Were you going directly home when you met me?” 
she asked, 

‘* Well, no, but I am happy to do so.” 

‘*1 wish you wouldn’t. Do just as you’d have done 
without me. Let me go visiting patients with you, and 
I'll sit in the carriage and look wise while you go into 
the houses and see the people. That’s a fair division of 
labor.” 

Very,” 

‘** You're too sarcastic, Dr. Saltonstall. The idea of 
saying that it would be as difficult for me to look wise 
as for you to cure people when they’re ill.” 

‘*T didn’t say so, it was you ; or, rather, there was no 
mention of my curing the people, it was only seeing 
them, and it’s easy enough to do that.” 

**T wish that [I could catch you somehow,” cried 
Gladys, ‘‘and I protest that I will some day. But, 
then, if I did, the aggravating part of {t would be that 
you’d enjoy the jokeon thewhole. Why don’t you cul- 
tivate an exaggera\ed sense of dignity ?” 

‘** Haven’t I it ready grown ?” 

‘* No, indeed, you seem to think that if you givea 
joke you must take one.” 

‘*Shouldn’t I 2?” 

‘By no means. The way with most peopie is that 
they jest with you tothe top of their bent, and if you 
attempt it back again, grim offense, or dead silence— 
which perhaps includes the other.” 

‘*Miss Langdon, you never found that out of your 
own accord.” 

‘* Why not, sir?’ 

‘Well, because—you take the initiative yourself.” 

‘*T suspect you sre trying to make me prove the truth 
of my theory. You are right, though, as to the idea 
not being original. I took it, word for word, out of a 
book. Where are we going first ?” for at her request 
Tom had turned off from the road to his own home, and 
was driving in an opposite direction, toward the outskirts 
of the town. He told her. 

‘It’s mile away,” she answered. ‘I shall have time 
to ask you about something that puzzled me in that mill 
that Edith and I went over last week.” 

‘I'm afraid though, that I can’t tell you, for I know 
very little about machinery.” 

‘* But it’s only about a general principle. I’m sure you 
know.” 

Tom did know, and the two soon got into a conversa- 
tion interesting to them both. Gladys had an aptitude 
for mechanical principles, although her knowledge of 
their application was limited. Sometimes they laughed 
as they talked, the subject was not always machinery, 
and sometimes they were very much in earnest. Salton- 
stall made his visits shorter than usual, which is not 
saying much for their brevity, and returning to Gladys 
found her generally with a group of children about the 
carriage. She assured him that she had an unfailing 
method of securing their attention, and held up a paper 
box of bon-bons that she had taken out upon the river 
with her. 


CHAPTER X. 
*€IS THIS YOUR PERFECTNESS ?” 


‘* Now, home,” sald Tom, as he took the reins from 
Gladys’s hands, 

‘Oh, is it? Then wait one moment. I was saving 
up for the next place. Here, children,” she called, 
leaning over the side of the carriage and tossing the 
paper box back a few yards into the midst of the group, 
‘‘catch and divide, and mind that you divide even.” 
Four pairs of feet darted toward the spinning bon-bons 
and four pairs of hands pawed the dust in their eager- 
ness to be the first to touch the treasure as Gladys and 
Saltonstall drove off. ; 

‘‘T hope [ have not made myself a goddess of dis- 
cord,” she sald. 

**T hope,” he remarked, ‘that you don’t know it’s 
nearly an hour past dinner time.” 

**Is that all? I thought it must be at least two.” 

As they came in sight of the house he spoke again of 
her using her sail. But Gladys would not promise not 
to do it. 

‘*But how are we going to get your boat ?” asked 
Edith, as Gladys gave her invitation. 

‘* Hire one of Moody’s to go up the creek in, and tow 
it back when I bring you home. He’ll have something 
to let, and we can put up with his worst for that dis. 
tance.” 





The sunset colors had flushed the rlver and were fad 
ing into purple, and beyond that borderland of purple 
into dusk, when the girls parted at the bridge, Edith to 
walk the half mile to her home and Gladys to row up 
stream again to the place where she kept her boat, a 
short distance from the house. Edith turned when she 
had gone a few rods and looked back at the figure {n the 
boat. She was thinking of something that the girl had 
told her that afternoon. Gladys saw her, and smiled as 
she rowed on easily, yet with telling strokes. It seemed 
to each of these girls difficult to realize that they had 
known each other only since Edith came to Millborouzh, 
less than a year ago. They had no talent for gushing, 
and {it is doubtful if either had ever expressed any affec 
tion ; but they were already friends in the truest sense. 
Each belfeved in the other. 

At the tea-table Edith told the story that she had heard 
a few hours before. Tom was present, and was in‘er- 
ested in both of the persons that figured In it. 

‘* As we were on the water,” began Edith, ‘“‘ we saw 
the top of Mr. Featierstone’s house very plainly. I 
spoke of the fine view it commanded. Gladys said 
‘yes,’ and laughed a little. ‘ The owner of that house has 
not much liking for me, I fear,’ she answered. ‘I don’t 
belleve he has ever forgiven me for something I sald to 
him once.” When she was about sixteen, she said, she 
took a violent fancy for sketching. One hot Julv morn- 
ing she walked up to his door with an air of dignified 
young-ladyhood and asked permission to take a sketch 
from the cupola. She tays no doubt she patronized the 
view a little. Mr. Featherstone answered the ring him- 
self. He was as complaisant as possible, and as Gladys 
looks back upon it she sees that he must have been 
equally amused, as he came up the stairs whiie she was 
at work and looked over her shoulder at the hieroglyph- 
ics—for she declares the sketch was not recognizable, or 
wouldn't have been if one had not known beforehand 
what it was meant for. But Mr. Featherstone made 
only the most polite comments, with a suggestion or two 
that she was glad to accept. He kept her talking all the 
time, or was talking to her, and scemed to enjoy it. 
That old place is 20 dull that I should think a young 
girl in it even for an hour would have been an episode. 
As they came down stairs he asked her in:o his library. 
The room itself is inviting, Gladys says. He hasa quan- 
tity of choice books. She saw even then that they were 
far above her, and was prepared to admire their owner 
accordingly. She sat down in the chair he drew forward 
for her, and began to ask him questions about these 
books, about palating, travel, and everything in general, 
probably. She thinks she staid there an hour. When 
she rose to go away he followed her to the door, and said 
that if at any time she wanted to finish up her sketch 
more accurately than she could do from memory, or to 
take a new one, or if he could be of service to her in any 
way, he hoped she would come again, and then he asked 
her name. He was standing on the threshold of the front 
door as he asked it, and she was below on the step of the 
porch, just golng away. She looked up at him naturally 
as she answered, and she told me she never saw apy- 
body’s face change more suddenly from a smiling toa 
hateful look. ‘ What, Langdon’s girl!’ he cried out; 
only he said a different word. ‘I didn't—’ then he 
stopped, but his look grew more hateful. It seemed odd 
that he shouldn’t have known her, living in the same 
town ; but she had been away at school for two years, 
and was at home only for vacation. ‘ You're not at all 
like him,” he sald, after a minute. ‘You know my 
papa ?’ she asked. ‘I’ve not that honor,’ he sneered : 
‘but I’ve heard of him a number of times from people 
who do. I understand him well enough.’ ‘ You are 
right ; it is an honor to know him "’ she cried, her eyes 
glowing and her face flushing with anger. ‘My papa is 
a gentleman.’ ‘Oh, yes, that’s so, my little mademol- 
selle,’ he sneered again. ‘I don’t believe you ever heard 
the old lines— 


** First learn to write, 
And then indite, 
And then a little Latin , 
And so, perchance, 
You may advance 
To wear a suit of satin.” 


‘ Now your papa, my dear, has got as far as the little 
Latin, but as to advancing to the satin, that’s another 
part of speech. He’s like one of these farming gentle- 
men on his estate ; there may be a great deal of science, 
but there’ll be no crops forthcoming.’ Gladys looked 
straight into his eyes. ‘ Perhaps my papa’s not had so 
much time for Latin as you,’ she answered ; ‘ but he’s 
made better progress with his English, for he knows 
what {s due to good manners, and if he lived out of the 
world as you do, and didn’t have any nice people to 
come to see him, satin wouldn’t be of much use. They 
say such things about the way your money came that I 
shouldn’t want it.’ ‘ You’re not likely to get it !’ cried 


Featherstone, furious. And then, Gladys told me, he 
swore at her. She came away, and of course never went 
back to improve upon her sketch.” 

At last Tom understood Featherstone’s description of 
Gladys, 
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APPRECIATION. 


NLY a great nature lives above jealousy. Some 
times 8 man occupying the topmost round in the 
ladder of fame cannot rise above the pettiness of his own 
nature enough to view with any degree of placidity the 
gradual approach of one who is aiming at the same place 
though he knows that time will have left his place un- 
occupied long before the striver reaches it. The beart 
cries out for the pinnacle in public affection when once 
it has felt the thrill of its plaudits. 

When the crowd stand at the same level, struggling 
for the same goal, how rare is the unselfish action, the 
unstinted word of praise ! 

How quickly will the average man point out the de- 
fects that are not visible but to the eye of a rival; de- 
spising himself while he yields to his baser aature. 

The following is an instance: ‘It is a very fine pict- 
ure. It is well conceived ; drawing first-rate ; admira- 
ble color. I like the trees, the sky, the water. Sulll, if 
you want my opinion, 11! tell you something. You see 
that small figure in the distance—the figure of a man 
fishing ? If you will take the trouble to fiad the scale 
of measurement you will discover that the man’s fishing 
pole is over fifteen feet long.” Thatremark lost thesale 
of a picture. It may have been a great artist who 
made it, but it was nota great man. Contrast it with 
Goethe’s comment on the illustrations for Faust, by M. 
Delacroix : ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” said Goethe, ‘* for the more 
perfect imagination of such an artist constrains us to 
think the situations as beautiful as he conceived them 
himself ; and if 1 must confess that M. Delarcroix has, 
in some scenes, surpassed my own notions, how much 
more will the reader fiad all in full life and surpassing 
his imagination.” 

Cultivate a generous and just spirit! See men and 
things from an impersonal standpoint. Value truth 
and justice practically, not theoretically, as above all 
desirable atiainments ! 

To do this, we must live in a thorougbly rarified 
moral atmosphere, close to the fountain of spiritual life 
We m ust wrench ourselves from the grasp of selfishness 
and open our hearts to the recognition of the brother- 
hood of man. When we bring oureelves into harmony 
with this spirit, we will welcome gladly that which 
shows progress, that which promises to lift humanity to 
a higher level, nearer to God, no matter whose brain 
conceived, whose band has fashioned it. That men are 
benefited will satisfy us. 

“ Hid in the forest’s depths, an unknown bird 

Poured through the shadowy aisles a flood of song. 

The lesser birds piped on, too eager each 

To have his own note please the twittering throng 

To heed the melody, wh: se sweetness made 

The listening leaficts to its measure beat. 

But the Jark beard, and from his sunward flight 

Dropped down enraptured ai the singer’s feet ; 

While from her bosky cell the hermit thrash 

Stole forth in baste the wondrous strain to hear; 

And soon from screening copse, the nightingale, 

Chermed ont of self, on reverent wiog drew near, 

And questioned, listening in the eong-thrilied gloom, 

‘ Whence comes the singer that can warble thus ?’ 

Theo whispered to the lark and thrush, ‘ Make room ! 

This clear voiced caroler is one of us.’’’? 
To be able to recognize genius is a proof of genius, to 
herald it a proof of greatness, to welcome it a proof of 
unselfishness that approaches the divine. 








ABOUT PRINTS. ETCHINGS. 
Il. 


By 0. M. E. Rowe. 


TCHING ¥ ws csovelopment than line-engrav- 

,; ing, and was practiced in Italy, Germany, and 
Hoiland in the 16 h century. Thcse early prints were 
generally airy, delicate sketches like the elegant figures 
of Parmesan. Eiching first found its full force, its 
highest expression, and true value in the 17th century, 
under Rembrandt's masterly handling. He was its 
Shakes~ are—tbe genius who enriched its resources, and 
transformed it in a subile pathos of mystericus shade, 
as he ‘‘ lulls the light to sleep and brings the silence into 
it.” . 

A true and genuine feeling for etching involves a 
knowledge of the process which is unrivaled for that 
swift, spontaneous work in which an artist catches the 
fleeting impression of a moment's insight or ecstasy be- 
fore the fervor cools. A polished plate is heated and 
covered with a thin coat of asphalt, then blackened in 
lamp smoke. Eichers keep plates thus prepared ready 
for the golden moment of inspiration. The artist draws 
with a fine steel needle on the varnished surface as 
easily as pencil traces on paper. He can work very rap. 
idly, for the slightest movement of the sensitive needle 
removes the varnish and shows the copper, but does 
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not scratch it. To appreciate how strongly nitric acid 
(aquafortis) works upon copper, drop a penny into it, 
and see how quickly the acid consumes it. Aquafortis 
has not the slightest effect on the varnish, but instantly 
seizes upon the copper at every point uncovered by the 
needle’s track, and ‘‘ bites” foto it. The longer itis left 
on the copper the deeper it bites, so etchers pour off the 
acid after a few minutes, and cover the lighter, finer 
lines with varnish. This process is called ‘‘stopping 
in.” Then the acid is applied again and again till the 
darkest lines are deeply bitten in. The distant sky and 
horizon in a landscape usually take three minutes. 
Objects like towns in middle distance, about ten min- 
utes ; trees or main features nearer, twenty minutes ; 
deep shadows from twenty to forty minutes. In marked 
contrasts of clear light and heavy shades the time varies 
from five minutes to elghty. The nicest judgment, 
acquired only by long experience. is necessary in “ biting 
in,” as a fine plate may be ruined by too strong acid or 
too long exposure. A print taken after the first biting 
is called ‘‘ first state;” after second biting, ‘‘ second 
state :” etc. In elaborate etchings, with shading nicely 
graduated, a plate is sometimes subjected to fifty bitings. 
Turner frequently corroded the lines to such a depth, 
that the peper was really embossed in printing, so that 
a blind man might recognize the design by passing his 
hand over the proof. Etchings are often finished with 
dry point, that fs, a fine needle that scratches into the 
plate to strengthen lines here and there. Some artists, 
James Tissott, for instance, make great use of dry 
point {n producing a rich, powerful effect. It ploughs 
up a tiny ridge of the metal called ‘‘ bur” on the sides 
of the lines. In steel engraving, the bur is always 
carefully wiped off, but it is left in etchings to absorb 
the ink and deepen the effect. 

After the design is completed and the varnish removed, 
the plate is ready for printing. To get a simple im 
pression, the Jines are carefully filled with ink, ‘he rest 
of the plate rubbed clean, and the paper forced upon 
it by a heavy, padded press. Many artists, Whistler 
especially, do their own printing, and secure additional 
effects by using weaker acid on some parts, putting a 
film of ink on others, and thus getting delicate shades 
of sky and water, and in many skillful ways giving a 
soft tinge to the paper, which enhances the meliow 
qualities for which etchings are noted. 

Such a line as the acid bites out cannot be cut by 
burin or any other tool, because the acid daintily bur- 
rows under the edge of the varnish, and causes the line 
to hold a body of ink which gives a print of unsur- 
passed richness. Pass your finger gently over an etch- 
ing, and you wi!l feel the printing raised from the paper 
because the corroded line carried so much ink, and so, 
to avold smearing, etchings require very careful drying 
Black or brown ink is usually used, sometimes a combi- 
nation of both, but other colors do not give an agree- 
able tone to prints. A beautifui effect is obtained by 
printing on what is known as Whatman’s vellum, which 
hss an exquisite texture: Japanese paper contains some 
silk, and +ffords a rich surface ; parchment is a favorite 
for brilliant, strong impressions ; while satin is unsur. 
passed where drapery or figures are prominent features. 
Atechnics may safely infer that a proof on satin is a 
choice print. The rank of modern etchings corresponds 
to that of steel engravings, described fully in the pre. 
vious article on engravings, published July 1: remark 
proofs first, followed by artists’ proofs, proofs before 
letters, India prints, and common pints. 

The enjoyment a person takes fu art springs from the 
recognition of what the artist intends to convey. Alas! 
people recognize only in proportion to what there is 
withia them that responds ; so that, growing by what it 
feeds upon, increase of knowledge brings increase of 
epjoyment. Perhaps no form of art demands a larger 
knowledge than etching. whose chief value lles in its 
mental expression, and is full of suggestiveness and 
subtle meanings which the artist often gives in a sort of 
abbreviation, leaving the spectator to fill out from his 
sympathetic divining. An etcher expresses his thought 
in as few lines as possible, but every stroke is pregnant 
with meaning. He exercises a fice discrimination in what 
he omits, and makes even the while of the paper work 
out his design. His success depends, not upon his me- 
chenical ekill or industry, but upon the intensity of bis 
mental grip, and our appreciation depends upon the 
depth of our insight. Jongkind, a Datch etcher, is a 
remarkable example of the simplest line work carried 
to the extreme. Indeed his work is so genuine a short- 
hand expression of his keen observation of natural 
effects, that to ordinary people it seems the crude sketch 
of achild, only connoisseurs recognize his wonderful 
power, 

Space permits only a glance at a few of the artists 
who have conquered this difficult and evasiveart. The 
grave and earnest Albert Direr was the pioneer of the 
Dutch school, and the representative etcher is Rem- 
brandt, whose simple truth expressed character and 
action by a skillful scratch, a little nibbling, a tender 
touch here or a line there. He loved picturesque effect, 
striking individuality, and the wrinkled roughness of 





aged burgomasters, working out his idea past mis 
understanding by a few swift strokes, often letting the 
white of the paper interpret a quivering film of light, in 
sharp contrast to the mystery Jurking in the darksome 
depths of shadows. The price of his prints has in- 
creased within the last twenty years, since etchings be- 
gan to be appreciated at their true worth. An impres 
sion of his most important work, ‘‘ Corist Healing the 
Sick,” has been sold for nearly $6000. This is often 
called the ‘‘ Hundred Guilder Print,” because he ex- 
changed it for twenty ergravings of Mare Antonio 
valued at that sum. Hs print, ‘‘ Death of the Virgin,” 
is suid by Hamerton to be ‘‘ a great, typical example of 
what an etching may be and ought to be.” Other filus- 
trations of his masterly light and shade are seen in his 
**Ecce Homo,” *‘ Descent from the Cross,” ‘‘ Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus,” and the portrait of Cornelius Auslo. 
‘* Few have understood so well how to muke the spec- 
tator’s ‘magination do half the work.” Ostade and 
Bega gave wonderful renderings of the repulsive coarse. 
ness of drunken peasants, ignoring the refinement that 
may be in poverty ; Bergheur and Dujardine have in- 
terpreted the characteristics of animals; Paul Potter 
etched the bull, the cow, the horse, with masterly in- 
telligence ; Van Dyck proved himself a royal master of 
portraiture; Ruysdael sketched with tender grace the 
rough stones of a lilt le bridge or the fallen tree in the 
forest ; Weirotter dignified the thatch of poor cottages ; 
Waterloo has given the softness of follage ; Z2eman has 
shown the stillness of becalmed boats; and Van 
8 Gravesande has made a river shore with a few trees, 
bushes, and a windmill with a delicate beauty of shad- 
ing that causes Hamerton to raise it to a place among 
the six most perfect of modern etchings. 

Paris is the center of etching, and the French school 
the most influential in the world. The impulse was 
given by A’fred Cadart, who devoted himself to the 
publication of etchings, and founded an Etchers’ Club. 
Hachette brought out a splendid edition of the Gospels 
with 128 illustrations etched by Blda, and this was fol- 
lowed by magnificent editions of the French classics, 
with saquafortis illustrations. The influence of the 
periodicals, ‘‘ L’Artiste” and ‘‘ Gazette des Beaux 
Arts,” whoze pictorial value was e'ching, brought it 
into public favor. Leopold Fiameng became the French 
apostle of etching, pushing it into its rightful place, 
where it became an important feature of the artistic his- 
tory of the nineteenth century, of which his work 
marks anepech. He translated painting with astonish- 
ing effect, evea in 8 complex work like Rembrandt's 
“Night Watch.” Ovher interpreters of painting are 
Lagulllermie, who etched Velasquez's’‘ Dwarf,” whose 
hard fate makes one’s heart ache; the consclentious 
Rajon, who reproduced the noble portrait of Jobn 
Stuart Mill after Watts; Waltner, who has given us 
Millet’s ‘* Angelus ;’ Gaucherel, who caught the tender 
poetry of Turner's ‘‘ Venice ;’ Unger, whose wide 
sympathy enabled him to translate into black and 
white the art of many painters ; and Jacquemart, who, 
besides interpreting, is the most consummate etcher of 
still life, giving the transparency of gems, the delicacy 
of rare china, and the glitter of the goldsmith’s treas- 
ures, But the name shining most {Illustrious is Méryon, 
whoee passion to preserve a memorial of picturesque Old 
Paris before Louis Napoleon leveled it made him the 
most accomplished etcher of our age, though he worked 
alone, unknown and poverty-stricken. The Museum of 
Fine Arts at Boston has recently exhibited about a hun- 
dred of his etchings, borrowed from various sources. 
It was a rare chance to study his masterplece—the Apse 
of Notre Dame in its singular perfection and beauty, 
the quaint old houses on the Sefne, and the exquisite 
bridge. The ten impressions of the Parts set are valued 
at $900, yet poor Méryon would glad'y have given any 
of them for the price of a breakfast. The inexhaustible 
chaim of his work, full of strange hints of a subdued, 
passionate sorrow, brings us close to the heart of the 
man whose life went out in the blackness of despair. 

There are many other painter-etchers, but I can only 
mention the grace and beauty of Claude, the vivacity of 
Callot, the elegance of Lalanne, the rusticity of Jacque, 
and the poetic feeling of Applian. 

In England etching {s marked by less enthus{asm than 
across the Channel. The great art critic, Ruskin, has 
etched mountains as only Ruskin can draw them, and 
architecture as only Ruskin can feel it. The London 
surgeon, Francis Scymour Haden, {s a disciple of Rem- 
brandt, though genuinely modern, and it was a master's 
hand that drew the masses of cumulus in the eky of his 
‘Out of Study Window,” and the magnificent effect of 
flaming sky in his ‘“‘ Sunset on the Tnames.” Hamer- 
ton calls his ‘“‘ Shere Mill Pond, Surrey,” the firest Jand- 
scape etching ever executed, with one exception—the 
‘* Bouvier” of Claude. Few have understood so well 
how to make the white of paper subservient as means 
to a end, when it produces the ¢ffect of illimitable space 
by adding a soaring lark or a few scratches of cloud 
Mines. His-plate, ‘‘The Agamemnon ”—a dismantled 
war ship—is strongly handled and has the same pathetic 
sentiment as Turner's ‘‘ Téméraire,” a subject full of 
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suggestions of departed glory. The gamut of an artist’s 
expressiona] power ranges from delicacy to strength, and 
Haden’s delicacy never degenerates into weakness, nor 
does his strength accentuate itself into violence. Among 
British etchers honorable mention should be made of 
Wilktle, Geddes, Cope, Horsley, and Hook. Their 
prints sre found in every large art store and are easily 
studied. The pretty, delicate prints of Creswick, the 
miniature finfsh of Redgrave, the river scenes of Rid- 
ley, the ‘‘ Sketches of Eton” and ‘‘ Sketches on the 
Mosel,” by Chattock, Jeaves our survey hurried and 
incomplete. So much has been written of late about 
American etching that it may be omitted here. But 
Whistler, claimed by England, from his long residence 
there, is really an American, and, although eccentric 
and {odependent, he has a large following. He knows 
the full value and force of a line, and, with keen-eyed 
vision, seizes In any subject whatever tells the story of 
its existence. He loves the Thames, its bsrgemen, and 
river life, its wharves, and the ugliness that lines its 
banks, for in these his pecullar restlessness and apparent 
almlessness find admirable scope. 

The study of etching brings itsown reward. It ofens 
upon the peaceful, poetic side of life, into happy mo- 
ments of refined companionship and elevated associa- 
tions. To etch 

‘Ts to paint on the soft-hued copper 
With sting of wasp and velvet of the wings 
Of butterfly, by sparkling sunbeams glowed 
Even £0 the etcher’s needle on its point 
Doth catch what in the artist-poet’s mind 
teality and fancy did create.’’ 
Boston, 1886. 





LINKS IN JHE CHAIN. 


N thinking and sneaking of the relation of mothers 

to daughters, we think and speak of them only in 
their maternal relatlon—never in their relaticn as woman 
to woman. And yet this is a most important relation, 
Motbers think of daughters as a part of themselves, 
rarely as having an individual life apart from them—a 
life for which the gir] alone is responsible. How she 
meets this individual life, bow she fills ite responstb!]!- 
ties, depends on the influence she has been subjected to 
while she was com{ng into her estate of womanhood, 
What fs the duty of the mother-woman to the daughter- 
woman? To give her that tralning which will fit her 
for the station she wil! fill; to let her enter upon her 
estate of womanhood fully equipped for all {ts require 
ments, and consclous of them. And this will only be 
possible as heart and mind have been opened to the 
opp rtunities and duties of life. If the mother has, 
through a weak and sentimental love, shlelded the 
daughter from every burden, eveay duty that involved 
the use of time and str: nzth otherwise given to pleasure, 
she sends into the world a thlog of nerves and s#e)fish- 
ness—a burden to herself and all with whom she fs 
breugbt in contact. 

Eila C. Lapham, fn an article on ‘‘ Woman’s Duty to 
Woman,” in a recent number of the ‘‘ Forum,” says: 
'* The love {s short-sighted which sends the daughter toa 
school where she learns a little of many things and 
much of nothing. The tendernesss is unwise which 
shields the daughter from al] household cares, under 
the plea that it will be tlme enough when she bas a 
home of herown. Thousands of dollars are lavished 
upon her; more, perhaps, than upon a son. But after 
all, bas she acquired a trade—a profession ?” 

Few mothers, comparatively, can look with calmness 
to a future of work for their daughters. Their idea of 
happiness is entire, or almost eatire, freedom from work 
If cti:cumstances force a mother to face the fact that her 
dauchter must be, at least for a period, self-supporting, 
she chooses that work which, from her standpoint, is 
most genteel, without any regard to talent or adaptability. 
So we have poor teachers made ont of good dressmakers, 
and worse artists out of artistic milliners, poor stenograph- 
era out of talented nurses, all to meet false standards of 
gentility. When will we learn that it isthe worker and 
not the work that is the important factor {n the develop 
ment? No work that commands the best of strength of 
mind and body but honors the doer ; no work can keep 
an inefficient, superficial] worker in a trusted or honored 
position. Character and efficlency are the essentlals of 
lasting respect or permanent postitton. 

It is appalling to think that in this day, which offers so 
many advantages for so educating a girl that she may 
be self supporting, if necessity demand tt, any girl 
should be sllowed to face the world without being so 
cquipped. It will not detract from her usefulness or 
dignity in any position in Hfe, no matter how high, to 
have the consciousness that, should the wheel of fortuse 
turn, the has that within her that would save not 
cn'y herself and those she loves from beggary, but 
preserve their independence. 

Hundreds of women every year are thrown upon the 
world perfectly helpless, thoroughly unfitted to do any 
work that would yield an income; snd many of these 
‘women are too old to acquire skill in any line of work. 
How shell womep be saved from this disaster? By 








mothers training daughters to a belief in the honorable- 
pess of self support, and seeing that she receives that 
training that fits ber for it. -. 

An English writer in 1878 said: ‘* That women, like 
men, should fall under the primeval sentence of the 
sweat of the brow, is nothing new with us ; above three 
millions of English women already earn their own liv- 
ing. But now the mandate, ‘If ye work not, neither 
shall ye eat’ has gone forth to a higher class of our 
country *omen ; and it finds them miserable and help- 
less because totally unprepared.” 

Are the higher class of women any better prepared 
in this country ? 

The Government Labor Bureau reported a few years 
ago 125,000 women in New York depending on their 
own exertions for support, 32,000 out of employment, 
30 000 destitute, and 20 000 every year dropping to the 
ranks of the immoral. Through choice? No, through 
ignorance; through discourgement, the result of igno- 
rance. Mothers excuse their daughters and their own 
conscience with the thought, My daughter is not strong 
enough to endure the training necessary to fit her for 
self-support, and if she did stand the training, she could 
never endure the hardship of any business. 

Physictans whose practice takes them among fashion- 
able women testify to the tremendous strain infilcted by 
the demands of society, and when these demands are 
assumed by girls who are still in school, what is the 
result ? Naturally, a seml-invalid, whose future is well- 
nigh hopeless as far as usefulness is concerned. Rarely 
does a girl, free from organic disease, break down dur- 
ing her school life, or immediately after it, if she has 
confined her exertions to the duties and demands of a 
school life. 

What {s the testimony of those who have studied the 
question of the higher education of women? Professor 
Sill, in a recent number of the “Century,” says, in 
answer to the question, ‘‘ Shall women go to college ?” 
and in relation to the co-education of the sexes : 


**At all events, the stubborn fact remains that the young 
women in complete colleges, where the two sexes pursue 
together a course of liberal study, enjoy excellent health. 
They are good eaters, good walkers, free from morbid states 
of either mind or body, cheerful, animated, industrious. 
Why should they not be, with their ‘plain living and high 
thinking,’ their regular habits, their freedom from the 
alternate excitement and ennui of society life? The daily 
contact with high-minded teachers; the dignified plane of 
occupations; the natural, open-air relations with fellow- 
students ; the busy, intellectual interests of the place—these 
are all guarantees of physical as well as spiritual health. 
It is certainly a life that contrasts favorably, in both these 
respects, with either the feverish emptiness of the fashion- 
atle world, the dull home-life of ‘ quiet families,’ where 
ideas do not greatly penetrate, or the bovine ex'stence of 
the illiterate country girl.” 


The ill bealth that ¢ffl'cts so many girls who are not 
compelled to self support, two or three years after leav- 
{ng echool, can be attributed, in nine cases out of ten, 
to the almlessness of their lives. No duties, no demands 
that give them the consciousness that they are necessary 
in their ephere. 

To find a work that will give aim and purpose to the 
life, it is not necessary that poverty should be the power 
forcing a girl to use her abilities. There is an immense 
field in the world for the intelligent girl and woman to 
give of her abundance to those less favored. As Miss 
Lapham says : 

“The times cry out for scholars who will study for the 
love of learning, who wil! create in their neighborhood an 
atmosphere in which low litera'ure must die, and who will 
develop in others a love of the grand and the beautiful in 
letters ; for scientists who will fullow nature into her 
inmost laboratories, and grasp her secrets for the allevia 
tion of suffering and the progress of men ; for large-brained 
philanthropists who will turn the light of science and phi 
losoy by upon the unsolved problems cf labor, charities, and 
reform. Whoever hopes to do any good in this world must 
look up and reach up. No penetration has foreseen the 
time when there will no longer be a necessity for unremit- 
ting manual labor. The advance must be in its methods 
ani in the conditions under which itis done. And between 
the worker who prepares the daily food and the worker who 
opens to ber larger opportunities will arise a better under- 
standing and a bond of sympathy and trust.”” 


For the woman who wishes to find a work that will 
employ her talents, and raise others to a clearer vision 
of life and ita duties and pleasures, there wiil always be 
found the opportunity. Woaoat was Froebel's idea of the 
education of woman? ‘‘ The regeneration of the race 
through education must. . . begin with the child and be 
directed by the mother. . . . The education of woman 
becomes more imperative than that of man.” Hcw nec 
essary, then, it is that women should have large, clear, 
and just conceptions of life. 

Poverly may develop the individual, but wealth gives 
the opportunity to develop a race, if its use is sustained 
by tnteligence. 

Nv woman need sit with idle hands, idle brains, in 
a world that is filled with wants; and let it be remem- 
bered that to-dey there are more people suffering from 
starvation of mind than of stomach, more lives wrecked 





by ignorance than willfulness; more lives wrecked 
from purposelessness than from design, and these wrecks 
are found in all classes, 

Education fits a wcman more completely to be what 
God intended—a helpmeet. It never made her less 
helpful. 


“ The woman’s cause is man’s , they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free: 
For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of Nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands. 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow ? But work no more alone— 
Our place is much : as far as in us lies 
We two will serve them both in aiding her— 
Will clear away the parasitic forms 
That seem to keep her up, but dreg ber down— 
Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 
Within her—let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to live and learn, and be 
All that not barms distinctive womanhood.”’ 








Gur Youna Fotks. 
HOW A BIRCH-BARK SHIP CAME IN. 


By Marion FARNSWORTH. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


LARGE old-fesbicned white house, with dark 

green vines, stood before them. The front door 
was open, and in the wide old hall a gray-hatred iady, 
dressed in mourning, sat sewing, with a tiny old table 
cosily drawn up by her side. She rose with graceful 
hospitality, and advanced to the door to meet them as 
they came slowly up the broad walk. 

Mrs. Beverly's introducing herself andi daughter as 
beggars for a home, and E jith’s modest eagerness to be 
allowed the privilege of entering her family, quite won 
Mrs. Everson’sa heart, and, wisely seeing the pleasure 
and advantage to her daughter such associates for a 
whole summer would be, she frankly exoressed herself 
as very happy to share the old homestead with them, 
and, Bardell being dispatched for their trunks, they were 
shown the familiar guest-chamber the mother knew so 
well. 

“Ah, the roses still climb up to this west window, 
Edith ; and just see the shadows falling on those dear 
old mountains! I can hear the pines sighing out a wel- 
come to us already,” sald Mrs. Buverly. 

‘*See what a prettily furnished room,” sald Elith, 
who was looking at the dainty toilet arrangements, and 
seeing traces of the wonderful girl in every article. ‘‘ Do 
see this handerchief case and glove box mate of birch- 
bark and bound with ribbon, and ferns painted on It. 
How pretty !” 

The large, cool chamber was certainly most inviting, 
with its low, broad bed and couch, the windows draped 
and cushfoned, in the broad, old-fashioned window-seats , 
with pretty cretonne. White matting covered the fl»or, a 
large, old chair, covered wlih the same pretty fabric, 
was drawn up beside the west window, and a little writ- 
{ng table stood before it. A ifpy bracket book-case held 
some good books, and the room showed refinement in 
all its simple arrangements. 

Edith, having completed her survey of the room, went 
out-of doors on a tour of inspection, 

An hour passed, and as Mrs, Beverly was wondering 
at her absence, she heard voices, and, looking from the 
window, she saw Ejith walking toward the house, talk- 
Ing earnestly with a girl whose straight, dark brows and 
dark eyes were in striking and beautiful contrast with 
the masses of light hair coiled cn the top of her well 
shaped head. 

She was above the medium height, with a slender, 
elastic figure, regular features, the mouth and chin 
rhowing decision, but softened into beauty by the dim- 
ples that came and went as she spcke, even when 
gravely. The two girls were a picture of mafdenly 
charms and graces as they walked slowly up the path. 

Edith was looking up at the face above her, and cqual 
interest and admiration shone in her compsuion’s face. 

Ina moment Edith dashed into the room, rosy with 
enthusiasm. 

“Oh, mamma, she {fs the most delightful girl! Why, 
she is almost as bright and funny as you are, and nota 
bit what I feared—not the least ‘ superior.’ She had 
always heard about us from the people that knew you 
long ago. I met her suddenly by the gate, and she was 
very much suprprised when [ told her we had come to 
stay, but ever 80 sweet and cordial.” 

‘* Soe has a most interesting face,” said Mrs, Beverly. 

‘‘Mamma, she's perfect. If I were only just like her ! 
What do you think she said? Why, that my chance ef 
travel had always been her ideal of perfect ba piness, 
Just think what she has made of her little bits of chances,” 
said Edith, in a self-reproving tone, 

Mrs. Beverly smiled, as she kisced away the tears. 
“* There issuch a thing as a ‘divine discontent,’ dear ; I 
bope that is the quality of yours.” 
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The tea-bell called them down into the pleasant din- 
ing-room with its western view, to enjoy the crisp rolls 
and fresh berries and cream, and the society of a truly 
cultivated mother and daughter. They grew so merry 
and well acquainted that when, on leaving the table, 
the quartette strolled into the garden, the girls walked 
with their arms around each other's waist, and when 
they parted for the night Edith’s lips were lifted to be 
kissed by Marian's quickly responsive ones. 

Then followed days of unbroken happiness to ail the 
housebold ; days that promised no more than they ful- 
filled, and slid away into weeks unnoticed. The two 
mothers found many interests in common, and rejoiced 
in the growing friendship between the girls. Every 
morning, rain or shine, Edith accompanied Marian to 
the door of the “‘ Garfield School,” teaching her to speak 
the French she had learned so well to read alone, or with 
only her mother’s help, and as regularly as four o’clock 
struck was there again, to have the homeward walk 
with her friend. Long and devious were these home- 
ward trips as the summer sun sank low and the shad- 
ows grew Jong through the pine carpeted woods, while 
every subject that filts through a girl's mind was dis 
cussed. Marian listened to accounts of Edith’s foreign 
experiences, and the latter found herself more benefited 
by trying to make scenes vivid to her eager listener than 
she had felt when actually beholding them. Marian 
would sometimes touch Edith’s word painting with such 
tints from her own vivid imagination that Edith in play- 
ful wonder, would declare that she was positively ‘‘ un- 
canny,” and must have traveled in a previous state of 
existence, and might tell her own stories hereafter. 

Mrs. Beverly felt herself drawn to this country 
girl. She really seemed to seein her a reproduction 
of her own lost girlhood. Marian was growing up 
amid the surroundings of her own early life, witb 
the same aspirations, and many of the disadvantages 
that had been wings and clogs to her own early develop 
ment. 

Edith knew every child by heart before the summer 
closed. A fairy godmother she must have seemed to 
them. She it was who found caramels a great help in 
the weekly weeding of the flowers and sweeping of the 
knoll at the schoolhouse, getting down and grubbing 
away with the rest of them in the most energetic man- 
ner. She it was who remembered how much fun dis- 
sected maps furnished, and added a set to the teacher's 
** stock in trade,” as she called it. And there were ‘‘ ever 
80 many more photographs at home of places abroad 
than she could hang in her room, and the ‘ Garfield 
School’ was just the place for them ;” and when some 
beautiful child-pictures came too, and a little out-grown 
library, which wasn’t the least earthly use to anyone, 
you know, and the books were called after the same re- 
vered name and loaned Friday nights, Marjan’s cup 
brimmed over, and the days were not long enough for 
the plans Edith’s awakened heart and brain were de- 
vising. 

So the summer days glided into autumn, and tne 
school closed with a little festival at which Edith spir 
ited each child away for a brief season, bringing it back 
radiant in the possession of a pretty gift, and thus satis- 
fying Marian’s curiosity as to the contents of a big box 
that arrived the week before and was quickly whisked 
out of sight. 

The weck following was rainy and dull. The girls 
felt the reaction following their gala day, and Edith 
watched with anxious pain a shadow that fell on Mari- 
an’s face whenever she felt herself alone. 

There came a climax in the storm, a day of wildly 
beating rain, and the girls were cuddled up together on 
the lounge in Edith’s room when Marian suddenly ex 
claimed, ‘‘ This is a real attic day, Edith! I wantto 
show you my very choicest boudoir. Come,” and they 
ran up the broad old stairs with the square landings, and 
came to a steep Jadderlike pair, above which the attic 
roof pointed high. 

*« Delightful !’ exclaimed Edith. ‘‘ Why have I been 
thus defrauded ? Just hear that rain on the roof! Oh 
me! oh me!” sitting down on a plump feather bed and 
burying her nose luxuriously in a hop pillow, ‘‘ why 
had [ never a bit of a grandmother, with the conven- 
tional attic attached ?” 

‘* Never mind, poor starveling, you shal! have mine,” 
sald Marian, throwing herself down beside Edith and 
sinking into the yielding down. 

‘‘Beboldest thou that wooden chest? That’s my 
ped!gree—’twas my grandmother’s wedding one, and 
was not brought from England ; witness ite quaint cxrv- 
ings done by a predatory jackknife ; aleo that mindless 
clock, which ticketh not, in the corner; likewise the 
chair, minus one leg, suspended ssthetically from the 
wall. Yankee, hepelessly Yankee,” said Marian, wav- 
ing her hands pathetically, as though taking « sad 
inventory of the common, everyday surroundings of ber 
life. 

The raic pattered softly overhead, and the girls 
chatted and talked as only girlscan. At last the talk 
became serious, and Martan referred to her future. 

‘It seems to me that I cannot go on forever in what 





will soon have reached its limit of progress to me—the 
school, I mean. I have done my very truly best,” she 
sald, laughing excitedly. ‘‘ All I ask is a chances to 
improve myself. Oh, why can I not have it?” and, 
sinking back, she buried her face in her hands. 

‘Oh, Marian,” said Edith, drawing close beside 
her, and looking timidly at her, ‘‘how brave you 
have been to keep this to yourself all this time. You 
always seem so happy and contented.” Then, as 
Marian did not move, she excitedly threw up her arms, 
thereby knocking down a big basket on Marian’s 
prostrate head. ‘‘O-.0-0-0-h ! you sha’n’t have your light 
hidden under a bushel, any way,” dragging it off the 
still-immovable girl. 

“Do you realize that we have been here ten weeks 
yesterday, and that mamma must be at home on the 
twentieth?” asked Edith. 

‘*Well, I think I reailze something of what these 
weeks have been to me,” replied Marian with averted 
face and quivering lip, ‘‘and what the fall and win’— 
here her voice deserted her, and the tears showered over 
the brave bright face. 

“Oh, if you will only let us, it need never be,” burst 
in Edith, with headlong impetuosity. ‘‘ Oh, say you 
will! Do, do!” 

‘* Edith, what does ail you? 
Marian, in utter bewilderment. 

‘**Let us take you out from all this iife, and give you 
the help you need,” said Edith, bravely, at Jast. 

** Edith Beverly!” and Marian was on her feet tower- 
ing above the abject figure that remained groveling on 
the feather-bed and groaning out: 

* Now I’ve done it! Oh, why didn’t I let mamma—”’ 

‘*Edith, do you suppose I have opened my heart to 
you all these weeks, as I never did before in all my life 
to any living girl, to beg for money !” 

“No,” said Edith, spriaging up, ‘‘and neither did I 
think it possible that Marian Everson could estimate 
money above love and everything else. I thought she 
could see, like mamma, my poverty and loneliness, and 
give herself generously to one who nee-nee needs her as 
much asI do.” Bursting into tears, and sinking back 
{nto the sympathetic feather bed, she was snatched up 
before her anguished nose had fairly made an impres- 
sion, and the top of her fair head was covered with 
kisses. ‘‘Oh, forgive! I was so shocked and sur 
prised, and we have never owed any one money debts, 
and I never could get it paid back, and—” 

** You are downright snobbish ; you just wor-wor- 
worship money, and trample my love and devotion and 
needs in the dus dust,” sobbed Edith, giving a little 
hysterical and most un-Rachel-like kick. ‘‘ Here, 
mamma and I love you and Aunt Carrie like our very 
own, and want to take you away from this cold, dreary 
coming winter, and make our big, lonely house happy 
and homey, and we would finish our study-years 
together, and I should have something (with a depart- 
ing burst) to live for.” Then wriggling out of Marian’'s 
embrace, “‘ It’s all very well for mindy girls like you to 
be independent ; but when I am the beggar and you 
are the one that can give, I wouldn’t have thought it of 
you, no, I wouldn't! I am worth twice as much as I 
was two months ago, just living with you—Uzh,” as 
Marian’s hand slipped over her mouth. 

* Oh, Edith.” 

Then, in another strain: ‘‘ Now, listen, dear; you 
have no right to shut this door which God has opened 
for a wider influence by and by—that’s what mamma 
told Aunt Carrie only yesterday.” 

** Does mother know ?” asked Marian, eagerly. 

** Yes, and accepts, if you are willing to rest it upon 
her decision. See here, dear, we need both of you 
dreadfully. Mamma never kept house in America, 
and it’s all so odd after the servants abroad, and Aunt 
Carrie would be such an experienced comfort, for 
mamma is all wrapped up in ‘ Diet Kitchens’ and the 
Children’s Hospital, and it will be such a relief to have 
some one to direct for her at home when she is away ; 
and, Marian, dear, after you get your education, why, 
just band it along to the next one—as you never could 
help doing, anyway—and, don’t you see, the debt pays 
itself all the time,” said the wise little financler, louking 
anxlously at Marlan’s working face. ‘‘See, darling, 
there must be a rainbow !” as an arrow of sunlight shot 
through the dim attic. ‘‘ Let ussee it,” drawiog Marian 
to her feet, and leading her around an angle which led 
into the inclosure of a large dormer window. 

‘* Woy !" she ejaculated, stopping sudddenly before a 
table on one side of the window, and pointing, with 
widely opened eyes, at half a dozen little birch bark 
canoes surrounded by bits of dried moss and tiny cones. 
“Whaaat! Why, Marian Everson !!” 

‘*These are the fossil remains of one of my last 
spring's enterprises,” said Marian, glad of an excuse to 
assist her in composing herself. ‘‘ Did well, too (bur- 
lerquing » business manner); cretonned your chamber 
with the proceeds. 
Marian was speaking, had made an excited dive into 
her pocket ; then, saying, ‘‘ It’s in my other dress ; walt 
a minute,” had rushed out of the room, and Marlan 


Do what ?” answered 


What is it, dear ?” for Edith, while | 
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heard her clatter down the steep stairs in the most reck- 
less manner. 

‘*She will break her blessed little neck. What has 
happened now ?” wondered Marian. In a moment 
Edith came flying back, with her pocket-book in her 
hand, and a look of solemn triumph on her usually 
mirthful face. 

She drew Marian back again into the window, and, 
pointing to the canoes, placed in her hand the little note 
of the springtime, all worn into tiny creases, and salfd, 
with tender meaning : 

‘* You cannot refuse us now !” 

And the girls, with closely-locked arms, read in each 
other’s eyes an answered prayer. 

As twilight began to fall, the old attic was once more 
buried in its shadows and silence. 








WRECKS ON THE SHORE. 
IV. 


By OLIvE THORNE MILLER. 


THE COTTAGE OF STONE. 


N one side of an empty clam shell cast up among 

the weeds on the beach, you may often see a 

tiny white cottage of stone, perhaps half a dozen 

together. It is shaped like the huts in which many 

savages live all over the world, only it is much more 

elegant than any built by men, for it is snowy white 

and fluted on the sides, and the door is in a curlous 
place, exactly on top. 

This little house fe very pretty, and you'll be sure to 
pick it up and ask somebody what it is. It 1s, or it was, 
the home of one of the stranges' creatures in the cea. It 
is possible, too, that he may still be in it, though the 
shell on which he lives is tossing about the sea. If, on 
lookiog carefully into his doorway, you see a pair of 
sliding doors just inside, you may be pretty sure he {s 
at home, and then you may see a beautiful sight. 
Drop the shell into a dish of sea water, and sit quietly 
down and watch {t. Pretty soon the sliding doors will 
move back a little, and out will come the daintiest 
—hand we must call it, with ever so many fine, long 
fingers. It will be cautiously thrust out, open like a 
fan, and give a sweeping grab in the water, then shut 
up and draw back into the house, and shut the doors 
behind it. It is the drollest thing you ever saw, and 
it is the way in which the little fellow who lives in the 
house gets his dinner. Although you cannot see any- 
thing in the clear sea-water, there are hundreds of tid- 
bits floating around, big enough for him to eat, and 
probably in that grab he secured several atoms that he 
carried at once to his mouth, down below that hand. 

If you watch him closely you will see him do {t again 
and agatn, for he’s a hungry little body, and eating {s al! 
the amusement he has, for he’s a prisoner for life. Not 
that anybody shut him up. Far from it; he shut him- 
self up, and he doesn’t want to get about. He spent his 
youth in seeing the world in his small corner of the 
ocean, but in his age he is a hermit, and not only doesn’t 
want to see anybody, but shuts his doors in thelr faces 
if they want tosee him. If the house you have picked 
up has no closed doors, then the owner is dead and the 
house deserted. 

This strange creature is a barnacle, and you will see 
barnacle settlements all over rocks that are covered by 
the tide, and probably cut your hands on their sharp 
roofs if you are climbing around on them. Small as 
they are, their habits have been studied by Mr. Darwin 
and others, and this is the way the barnacle baby 
grows, 

When he first makes his appearance in the sea he’s 
not very big, only one hundredth of an inch long. Try 
to make dots so small that a hundred, side by aide, wil! 
reach only one inch, and you will see how very smal! 
this sea baby must be. But though small he is lively. 
He has a three-cornered shell, three pairs of legs with 
fringe of hairs down the sides, a proboscls, a pair of 
horns, and one big black eye. He spends his time 
flapping all six legs, and jerking aboutin the water on 
his back. 

Sometimes he will stop and rest, right side up, on a 
sea weed fora while, but usually he prefers to be in 
motion. 

Many little sea creatures, you know, grow by throwing 
off their skin, and coming out in a bigger one, The 
barnacle baby does so, and every time he changes his 
skin he appears in new shape. The third time he 
changes his dress he is very different from the queer 
little dot he was at first. He has now arrived at the 
dignity of a pair of shells, hinged at the back ; he has 
two more pairs of legs, and his one eye has become two. 
It is now that he makes the great change in his Jife 
gives up dancing, jerking, swimming ways, and retiree 
within his own cottage. 

The way he does this is most marvelous. First he 
chooses a place, a rock or # shell, and then he puts his 
forehead against it and holds it there, That is all he 
does, but strange things happen to him there; the two 
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horns or antenn at once pour out a strong natural glue, 
which fastens his head where he has placed it, so that he 
cannot get away if he wished. He then throws off the 
things he has no more use for, the palr of shells and th: 
eyes. Hs flapping Jegs turn into the beautiful fishin» 
hands he gets his living with, and he is provided with 
the stony plates that form his snug cottage. They are 
soft at first, but soon harden, and also they are small, 
for he is a tiny atom of a fellow yet. But as he grows 
they also become larger, and it {s not very long before 
he {s a grown-up barnacle. 








FOR THE MUSICAL YOUNG FOLKS. 


N a very short time those of you who are now enjoy- 
ing your vacations will have returned to your homes, 
your school, and your several studies. How much more 
willingly, gladly, you should take up these studies be 
cause of this play time, the rest. 

You will learn, if you have not already learned, that 
there {s a good, better, best way of doing all work, and 
that the best way is always the easiest way finally. 

To many of you music lessons and the hours spent in 
practicing are the most uninteresting hours that you 
have. Perhaps you will enjoy reading of the method 
adopted by one young girl to increese her interest in, 
and enjoyment of, music. The extracts are given by 
Lucy C. Lilife in her charming book, ‘‘ The Story of 
Music and Musicians for Young Readers :”! 


‘A very entertaining thing is to have a musical diary, in 
which one records each day what was practiced or learned, 
with comments on the composer’s style, any peculiar forma- 
tion of chords or arrangement of notes, and any portions 
which have seemed most difficult. You bave no idea, until 
you make the experiment, how such a book marks one’s 
progress, and how interesting it becomes to look back upon. 
Reading such an one the other day, I was amused and inter- 
ested in noting how difficulties which in January seemed 
insurmountable had vanished by May. This hook was kept 
with alternate leaves of mutic-paper carefully inserted, to 
that the owner, who was certainly an anxious, if not a brill- 
fant student, could put down or make note of anything 
which occurred to her as she wrote, and sometimes the 
result was very interesting and entertaining. At the endof 
each month the results were summed up with a note of what 
had been accomplished. Perhaps a few pages from sucha 
diary will serve to illustrate my idea : 

‘** January 3.—Practiced one hour to-day on Czerny’s 
studies, and half an hour’s Plaidy. the old five fingers. I 
then tried Mozart’s Minuet in E flat major, hoping to 
make the staccato parts less heavy. After playing it a few 
times, I hunted out some bits of my exercises with special 
reference to those pieces, and after ten minutes found I 
could go back to the Minuet much better. Read four pages 
of Haydn. 

“January 4.—Usual exercises, vracticed the Minuet 
and Schumann's “ Slumber Song.’”’ Noticed the peculiar- 
ities of some of the bars, and how very necessary it is to 
make the left hand work smoothly. Worked ten minutes 
extra on left-hand finger exercises. Found it rather hard 
work. Went to one of Von Bulow’s concerts in the even- 
ing, and returned wondering if I could ever accomplish any- 
thing. Was delighted to hear that he practiced finger 
exercises an houra day. He played Beethoven’s ‘‘ Sonata 
Appassionata,’’ and fairly rushed it. I heard that Bect- 
hoven composed that sonata during a terrible thunder-storm, 
and Mr. ——. says no one can play it like Liezt, and that 
when Rubinstein plays it he is apt to alter little bits here 
ard there justto suit his mood. When I heard Madame 
Ess!poff, she took a great deal of it very tenderly. Von 
Bulow is very effective, but certainly tremendous over It. 

‘«*« January 6.—Tried to read the ‘‘Appassionata”’ with 
Mr. ——. Too much for me, but it gave me an idea of the 
majesty of the whole thing. In practicing Mendelssohn's 
‘““ Spring Song ’’ to-day I suddenly discovered how to do the 
arpeggio in the bass, and worked simply at these portions 
without reference to the rest for a time. Mendelssohn wrote 
the ‘Spring Song”’ for one of his sister’s festive occasions. 
When Moscheles went for the first time after Mendelssohn’s 
death to see his wife, Cecile, he played the ‘‘Spring Song”’ 
for her, and it brought back to them both all their tenderest 
memories, so that it must have been most dear to the com- 

ser. 
me ‘ January 8th.—Miss H——spent two hours here to-day, 
and played all sorts of things. She has just come home 
from feur years’ musical study abroad, chiefly in Dresden 
and Berlin. She showed me how Deppe teaches his pupils to 
bold the fingers, to curve the hand always slightly outward 
and sink the knuckle part a little. She did some exercises 
very well, but her manner was excessively languid. She 
does not seem to have much musical instinct, and so it 
seemed to me waste of time, unless, as Mr. —— says, she 
could devote herself to harmony, and 80 enjoy music as a 
science. I played two of Chopin's waltzes for her, and was 
very glad of the suggestions she offered me about my finger- 
ing, which it seems to me | ought to consider more than I 
do. She described Liszt’s manner as very entertaining. 
He is never twice quite alike, she says, sc metimes satirical, 
sometimes playful; but she says bis playing can never be 
described. It is simply perfect, especially in all legato 
passages. She used to see Tausig very often, and said that 
except Liezt he was the most wonderful pianist she had 
ever heard—but such an eccentric creature, like some half 
human thing, quite elfish. He died very young, and was 
a great loss to the musical world. 

‘¢* February 1st.—In my musica! pote-book to-day 1 took 
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for an example in modulation the ‘‘ Largo Appassionata ”’ 
from Beethoven’s Sonata ; the original key is D. Opns No. 2 
and it works readily into the dominant, but goea from that 
into D minor. For a sudden transition it is remarkably 
beantifnl, and the manner in which it works back to D is 
highlv interesting. 

‘**February 10th.—I played Schubert’s ‘‘ Serenade” to- 
day, with G—— doing the violin obligato delightfally. He told 
me that Schubert had composed this charming work, with 
its suggestions of moonlight and rose-scented gardens, in 
the midst of the din and racket of a carousa! from which he 
escaped, leaving his companions over their beer and songs 
at one end of the restaurant, while at the other, in an open 
window, he sat jotting down notes for this exquisite song.’ 

‘*And again: 

“When Mendelssohn was composing the “ Elijah,’”’ he 
was in doubt about one passage, and accordingly he wet 
to an intimate friend, who was likewise a good critic, and 
played it over for him without saying whose or what it was. 
When he hai finished, Mendelssohn calmly inquired, 
‘What do you think of that? at least, what would be your 
optnion of a work in which that conld be included »’ 

‘** That it ought to make the composer famons,”’ was the 
anawer, whereupon Mendelssohn sa‘d nothing and went his 
way: but so strong was the impression made upon his jm- 
promptu critic’s mind, that he declared that to him the 
whole of the “ Elijah,’’ when he heard it later and recognized 
this portion, seemed to be concentrated in that one 
particular portion, or to radiate therefrom.’ 

“From one of the monthly ‘summings up’ 1 will quote a 
passage : 

‘** May 3lst.—This month I feel I have accomplished very 
little in the way of expression, but a great deal in overcom- 
ing certain difficulties. I really can play the E minor scaie 
fairly well, and the ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata ’’ no longer stares me 
in the face as something which I can never execute. I bave 
made this month a careful study of musical terms, writing 
them ‘all down, with definitions.’ 

‘* At the end of the year the diarist had put down a list of 
what she had learned 2nd what concerts she had attended, 
and in a little companion volume the programmes of the 
concerts, with photographs of the performers.’’ 

This idea is well worth following. The very effort 
to analy z3 difficultfes must remove them in a measure. 
Music {is a language, and the more thoroughly {ts gram 
mar—expressed by notes and musical terms—ts under- 
stood the more {Intelligent the expression of that language 
by the musician. It fs not playing, to simply strike the 
note on the keyboard that is written on the score; that 
is reading music. To give pleasure, to accomplish a’) 
the good posstble with your music, you must understand 
the comporer’s meaning, you must respond to it. What 
would you think of a reader who, reading a poem pro- 
nounced every word in just the same tone, did not 
notice the punctuation, or rhythm, even if every word 
were correctly pronounced ? You would certainly decide 
that such a person did not know how to read. Music 
is controlled and expressed just as the player under- 
stands it. 

Look for the compoger’s meaning, then express It, if 
you wish to find or give pleasure by your performance, 
and if posstble read Mrs. Lillie’s book ; and if you follow 
her suggestions, music will mean more to you than ever 
before. The more thoroughly you understand music, 
the Jess drudgery and bard work will be endured in 
learning expression. 








CUR GARDENS. 


By GEORGE KLINGLE. 


66 RANDPA, do come,” pleaded Herbert; ‘‘ you 
are doing just nothing, and 1 want you £0 
much.” 

‘*¥et Iam very busy indeed,” replied grandpa, ‘‘ very 
busy.” 

Grandpa was sitting quite still in his big cheir. Her- 
bert looked about to discover grandpa’s occupation, but 
could find nothing. 

‘* Please tell me what you are doing, grandpa,” pleaded 
Herbert. 

‘“*Weeding and looking into my garden,” replied 
grandpa. 

Herbert was more astonished than ever. 

‘“Why, grandpa, you have no garden, have you? 
Mamma says she only wishes the yard was not all pav- 
ing stones, with not a bit of flower border. Where js 
your garden, grandpa ?” 

Grandpa laid his hand upon his breast; ‘‘ Here,” he 
explained, ‘‘ right here.” 

Herbert would have laughed loud and Jong at such an 
explanation, had he dared, but he checked himself, and 
stood looking quizzically and inquiringly at grandpa. 

‘* Everybody has a garden,” said grandpa; ‘‘some 
grow base weeds in their gardens, some grow tender 
flowers, but every garden requires constant attention; it 
must be watched and weeded.” 

Herbert had drawn the little stool closer, and sat down 
at grandpa’s feet, with bis chin resting on his hand, and 
his hand upon grandpa’s knee. 

‘* My garden has required a great deal of attention,” 
continued grandpa ; ‘‘ how does yours get along ?” 

Herbert smiled, and looked down, and did not kpow 
what to say. 





“Of course you know your heart {s your garden,” 
said grandpa, appearing not to notice Herbert’s embar- 
rassment. 

“Ono, grandpa, you do make mo laugh now!’ 
exclaimed Herbert. ‘ I never heard of such 4 garden.” 

‘* Never heard of such a garden !’ exclaimed grandpa 
in turn ; ‘‘and what fs to become of it, pray, at that rate ? 
Why, {t needs to be weeded and watered every day 
of our lives, and if you let the work get ahead of you 
the chances are you will never make up for lost time.” 

‘Grandpa, Iam sure you are talking in joke,” said 
Herbert, half amused, half perplexed. 

‘* No, I am quite in earnest. The plants we grow are 
honesty or dishonesty, truth or falsehood, obedience or 
disobedience, patience or impatience, and many another 
plant of honor or of dishonor.” 

‘*My garden does not get along so very well,” said 
Herbert, now beginning to see grandpa’s meaning, 
and answering his question; ‘‘it is a funny notion, 
grandpa.” 

‘Our garden {3 another name for our character ; it is 
formed bythe growth of many seeds : all kinds and sorts 
of seeds are springing up in the heart all the time Its 
owner must keep a sharp lookout, and pull up, and clip 
off, and weed out, or matters soon get in a bad state.” 

‘* What kind of seeds, grandpa? I do not ha'f under- 
stand.” 

‘* All kinds, good and bad; this minute a scrap of 
truth, the next m!nute a scrap of untruth ; this minute 
a ecrap of patience, the next a scrap of anger. Tbe wise 
gardener pulls up the anger, and the untruth, just as it 
promises to shoot up.” 

‘* And where do the seeds come from, grandpa ?” 

“ Sometimes from within ourselves ; sometimes from 
the influence of other girls, boys, men, and women ; 
sometimes from God's own Spirit.” 

‘* ft is all a puzzle, from beginning to end.” 

‘God puts good seed in our hearts—our gardens ; if 
they are carefully attended they become beautiful plants. 
Sometimes the influence of good or bad people takes root 
{n our hearts; so we must be watching and weeding. 
Sometimes our wicked nature springs up into rank 
weeds. Your grandpa has been busy over his garden 
three score years, and yet finds plenty to do.” 

‘* What do you mean by watching, and weeding, 
grandpa ?” 

“‘ Taking time to think such questions as these: what 
unkind word have I sald today ? what was my real, 
true motive in doing as I did to-day ? was I selfish or un- 
selfish In what I sald or did ? have 1 been honest and 
true ever since I awoke this morning? and many more 
questions of this kind, which will come of themselves 
into one’s mind if we sit down earnestly to weed away 
the bad seed, and solemnly ask ourselves earnest ques 
tions, as before God.” 

‘‘ And tha! is what you call weeding your garden; I 
never could have guessed what you meant.” 

‘Our good traits are like flowers ; our bad traits are 
like evil weeds ; both grow, if we a'low them, and soon 
scatter seed into the hearts of other people ; so by doing 
ill oureelves we endanger the charac'er of others.” 

“We do not remember anything about all this 
though, grandpa ; indeed, I never thought of {t in this 
way before.” 

** Yet it is so; just as truly asthe thistle scatters its 
downy seeds, we scatter the seeds which grow in our 
garden.” 

*‘But just boys do not matter, grandpa; when we 
grow big, of course, it is all different.” 

Grandpa was shocked. 

“* Never, never keep such a fancy,” he said quickly. 
“Is there a bad boy in your schoo! ?” 

** Yes,elz:” 

‘‘ He lets his weeds grow and the seed get into the 
gardens of his neighbors.” , 

Herbert had never looked upon such matters in this 
light before. 

“Lf this boy takes no trouble to think over his wrong 
ways, and does not pull the weeds up, what kind of a 
man will he be ?” 

Herbert was thinking hard. 

‘*It does matter, grandpa. I never did think a 
word about it just in that way, but Rupert wil] be a bad 
man, grandpa, if he does not weed his garden.” 

‘Then, Herbert, if Rupert's weeds should be pulled 
up, 80 should the weeds in everybody’s garden. I will 
go with you now, but do not forget about the garden. 
Stop sometimes and look in to see what {s growing there . 
for, depend upon it, it takes a great deal uf watching to 
keep the garden of the heart full of flowers,” 





LANGUAGE—‘T think there is one habit worse than 
that of punning. It is the gradual substitution of 
cant or flash terms for words which truly character 
ize their objects. I have known seversl very genteel 
idiots whose whole vocabulary had deliquesced into 
some half-dozen expressions.” 


It is as much a right anda duty for women to do 
something with their lives as for men. 
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CHILD-LABOR IN FACTORIES.’ 


By F. S. Root, D.D. 


“Then said he unto the disciples, It is impossible but that 
offenses will come ; but woe unto bim through whom they come, 
It were better for him that a millstone were hanged abont his 
neck, and he cast into the sea, than that he should offend one 
of these little ones.”,—Luke xvili., 1-2. 


S we read the life of our Lord we are not surprised 
A to find that he remembered the children in his sim- 
ple talks by the wayside. The Infant in the arms of its 
mother ; the boys and girls of tender years ; children 
growing up to be young men and women—all were es- 
pecially dear to him who said, * Of such isthe kingdom 
of heaven.” But thirty years of age when he began his 
ministry, the childhood of Jesus was fresh in memory. 
I do not imagine that the Saviour of men, in early youth, 
was greatly unlike the boys of his own age and condition. 
True, we have not in the Bible any information on this 
point. We are not told that be was fond of innocent 
games and recreations in the out-door afr such as boys 
delight in; but I have no doubt that he found the same 
pleasure in the green grass, the epringing flowers, the 
bright sunshine, the blue sky, that boys of to-day dis- 
cover when let loose from school. And when h2 grew 
up into manhood his life was so sweet and gentle that 
he could estimate the purity and dignity of childhood at 
their true value. Therefore he {s filled with holy indigna 
tion against any who would dare abuse the innorence 
and promise of childhood; declaring that it were better 
for such ‘‘ that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and he cast into the depths of the sea.” 

I fear that some men and women of to-day, perhaps 
not a few of them parents, stand in danger of this re- 
buke. Somehow a large share of the suffering in this 
world must be endured by the children. They do not 
deserve it; they are not responsible for it. Who is? 
There is fond enough, room enough, opportunities 
enough for all the boys and girls in christendom ; but 
hundreds of young lives in every town and city are 
starved, and cramped, and narrowed. Why is it? A 
few days azo I was told that a little bird was beating his 
wings in terror against a window in the bacement of our 
church. There he was, shut up in the cellar, in the 
midst of dust and darkness, quite unable to get out 
When I started to open the window he disappeared, 
probably thinking I was the worst foe of all; but when 
I went away he must have flown out to make the June 
air vocal with his bird-song of deliverance. There area 
good many children in crowded tenement houses crying 
va'nly, like the poor starllng in the famous story, “I 
can't get out—I can’t get out” If the boys and girl's 
now present cou'd goto New York or Boston they would 
find, in places where it is hardly safe to go without 8 
policeman, a great many bables with pinched faces, and 
hacking coughs, most of whom wiil die before they 
reach the age of five years. Someof these children never 
smi.e Think of it! A city phystclan tells of a crip 
pled child brought to a hospital from a tenement house 
The child’s face was a perfect blank, the mark of ite 
wretched life. For ten days it did not showa sign of 
cheerfulness. When at last sunshine and proper food 
did their work, the baby smiled, and the entire house- 
hold, nurses and doctors, were surprised and delighted 
If these very young children grow up, many of them 
will enter factories to earn the daily bread when they 
ought to bein school, or out in the open air of the 
country. And I may say, that factory life among chil- 
dren in America, with ali its evils, is not to be compared 
with the factory life of English children fifteen year: 
aco. What would our boys and girls think if they were 
obliged to go in at day-break, and work until sunset ; to 
labor in rooms so hot that fainting was a common occur 
rence ; to stand in one position uatil deformed, and then 
to wear irons upon limbs bent out of shape by toil; to 
bave a brutal overseer ready, with whip in hand, to 
punish the slightest neglect, —all for wages so small that 
the only bed afforded was a pallet of etraw. English 
law has now putastop to such outrages, and English 
legisiation on this subject leads our own. Within a 
comparatively recent period, however, children of Eng 
lish farmers, not protected by Factory Acts, were taken 
from home, put under the care of a gang-master to labor 
in fields, housed for the night in barns, insufficiently 
clad azd ill-fed, and always exposed to the danger of 
brutal treatment. When we take ship from Liverpoo! 
across the stormy Atlantic, and touch the shores of our 
own beloved country, grown up people are very apt to 
say—‘‘ Toank God, I am an American.” But even 
children are beginning to realize that something more ft 
needed to make the United States truly “* the landof the 
free” than to sound the praises of George Washington 
on the fourth of July. And, if I mistake not, many of 
the boys and giris of to-day, working in factories, e»u\c 
tell uz of evils there existing which shame cur nation, 
and threaten its welfare. 
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Now I am not seeking to-day to bestow blame upon 
anybody: I am only desirous of telling the truth as I 
understand it, allowing the facts to speak for them 
selves, and having been a factory boy myself I am not 
altogether ignorant of this kind of life. These children 


before me, most of whom are in the various schools of 


our clty, will perhaps prize their privileges all the more 
when they know that the coal which burns to keep them 
warm, the cotton and woolen garments they wear, and 
other necessities of civilization, represent in part, the 
labors of children who are deprived of many things you 
evjoy in working for your comfort. I know it is com- 
monly tald by older people that many parents are obliged 
to put their children in factories to eke out sufficient 
wages to support the family, on the principle that every 
little helps. I once read of a minister who wanted to 
build a new church, and urged his people to give what 
tney could spare for this purpose, remarking that even 
the youngest of bis flock could assist in the good work. 
The next afternoon, one hot summer day, the minister 
looked from his study window and saw a little boy 
wheeling a small barrow up the ;: ep hill in front of his 
house, and in the barrow were a ‘« w red bricks, making 
about ali the load the Ittle fellow could conveniently 
manage. Panting with his exertion the boy could only 
gasp out to the astoalshed parson, ‘‘ Please, sir, I have 
brought you some bricks to help build the church.” S» 
the few dollars earned by children are sald to help in 
bullding the family hearthstcne, and in ralsing a roof 
above it. If so, at what a cost! And too often the 
hearthstone is but a wheezy old siove, and the roof the 
blistering tin that covers a crowded tenement. No» doubt 
the statement is often—not always, or generally—true. 
But this only shows two things: (1) there is something 
wrong in the system of industry that makes {t necessary 
for an able-bodied man to take his children from school 
at an early age to help support father and mother; (2) 
that the employment of children reduces the price paid 
for adult labor, so that a whole family may not earn as 
much as the head of the family formerly earned unaided. 
Tnis result may not at first appear; but in thelong run 
it is likely to happen. 

I should like to show the boys and girls here present the 
outside of a certain mill in New Eogland, five storles high, 
where formerly children were constantly employed, and 
may be now forall lknowtothecontrary. Uaderneath 
a roof of tin, exposed to the ficrce rays of an August 
sun, in the highest story of the building, children 
labored from morn till eve, and to one who stood with- 
out, and gazed up at the narrow windows through which 
the litle workers caught occasional glimpses of the blue 
sky, there seemed to be hardly space between floor and 
celiing fara tall man to stand upright. Now suppose 
the young people in this parish, who think it a hardsnip 
to be in school six hours each dey, and run errands for 
their parents in the meantime with many a pout and 
snarl, were made to toil every day in the year, except 
Sunday, in such quarters, would they not.gladly remem. 
ber the pleasant school-room, with the fragrant flowers 
upon the teacher's desk, the j yful recess, the play after 
-chool, and the long hours of Saturday spent in the leafy 
woods, or fiiled with sports upon the green gras3 ? Here 
in our cotton mills is a machine which from 358 spools 
takes 358 threads req ulred for the warp of a web of cloth, 
winding them upon adrum foraloom. Woaen thethread 
breaks the machine stops to have theendstied. A chiid 
vends the machine all day long. Easy work do you say? 
Ab! try it, and see. The first day out of school sit or stand 
10, 11, or 12, hours, and pass all the beans in a basket, one 
by one, from left hand to rigat and back again, and you 
may find that the easiest work is sometimes the hardest. 
As a Manchester workingman said to Mr. Joseph Cook, 
‘I's the same thing day by day, sir, thesame little thing 
over, and over, and over.” The child is learning no trade; 
doing nothing to stimulate enthusiasm ; exerting no men- 
tal facuity ; awakening no inventive skill. The machine, 
in modern industry, is rapidly becoming the brain ; the 
child who tends it merely a thing dependent on it for 
support. Which isthe master, the machine or the child? 
Some of the children may recall the story of ‘‘ Little 
Nelli” in Dickene’s ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop.” As the little 
girl lay dead, her couch dressed with winter berries and 
green leaves, the school-master remembered her last 
words: ‘‘ When I die put me near something that has 
loved the light, and had the sky above it always.” If 
the children whose only knowledge of God's world of 
veauty comes through the dingy factory windows and 
open doors of reeking tenements could fiad words in 
which to clothe the vagueness of their thought, would 
hey not often say, in death, with little Nell, ‘‘ When I 
die put me near something that has loved the light, and 
oad the sky above italways’? 

Now I| do not say that children ought not to work in 
factories under any circumstances. Ifa boy refuses to 
zo to echooi, and spends his time idling about the streets, 
mo? ste labor in the shop, under proper restrictions, 
will do him good. I donot say that a boy or gir! of 
fifteen or sixteen, having received the rudiments of a 
fair education, may not Jearn a useful trade, and take 
up the wortby life of an honest workingman or woman. 








Give them healthful employment, just masters, and a 
chance to rise, and their best gond isadvanced. I donot 
know that the evils of child-labor exist in the mills of this 
country ; I do not know thatthe laws respecting it are 
disobeyed. Iam only concerned with facts which, in 
the judgment of every reasonable man, clearly show that 
children are often wronged in this matter. English and 
French laws say that boys and girls shall not work in 
factories where articles are made that put life and I!mb 
in peril. Is not this right? Butinthe large hospitals 
of America you will find children suffer!ng from wounds 
to hands and fingers reccived from handling machinery 
which requlres the skill of older people to operate. Is 
not this as clearly wrong? D>wn in the coal regions 
there are little folks, six years old and upwards, tolling 
in dirt, and air thick with dust, from dawn till dark every 
day but Sunday. In one county there were recently 
3000 at work in this way. Sometimes they must beg 
food and clothes from house to house. I have read that 


children go into glass houses at eight, nine, and ten 


years of age. It has been stated on good authority that 
there are 50 000 children in New York S'ate, of 14 years 
and under, working 12 hours each day, or near ten hours 
more every week than the factory children of England. 
We must agree with the one who thus testifies when he 
says—‘' What can you «xpect when these children grow 
up to be men and women? Thry are dwarfed in mind 
and body. To look at them you would think they were 
old peop!e.” 

I wonder how many boys in this audience smoke clg- 
arettes and mildc'gars? I went away onatrain not long 
ago, and just as we started from the station I saw some 
boys underneath a bank pretending to enjoy their eigar- 
ettes. Perhaps they did; but I thougnt not. If the 
fathers of these boys smoke I wart to tell them that 
there {s no labor {a this coun'ry where greater {njustice 
is done to children. Girls snd boys tofl in an atmos 
phere thick with tobacco dust, and reeking with foul 
odors. Out of one hundred girls, from 12 to 16 72 in 
the average become sick after s'x months’ work. They 
toil not only week days, but Sundays as well, and even 
children eight years old are sometimes employed, while 
the State practically does noth!ng to prevent the evil. 

If we turn from the manufacture of that we call a 
Juxury to the making of goods that are necessary to 
health and happiness, what do we find? A gentleman 
of much {nformation on the Jabor question visited a cot 
ton mill not long ago, one of the largest in the United 
States, and saw little children at work not more than six 
years of age. They went in at an early hour and worked 
until late, over 11 hours in all, and we can well imagine 
how tired they were when they came out. A strong man 
usually shows the effect of such a strain at fifty, A 
child much earller. Is there a father or mother in this 
audience who would consent to place his boy or girl at 
such disadvantage ? Think what child-labor too often 
means, and ask whether Jesus, if he were now uponearth, 
would he refrain from its condemnation in such forms 
as I have described. And the last words I have to say 
on this subject, whose treatment on such an cccasion Is 
necessarily brief, are addressed to fathers and mothers, 
whose interest in the question ought to besupreme, That 
the labor of children in factories is sometimes necessary 
Ido not deny. That {t ought to be necessary I shall not 
concede.—and certainly my position 1s sound with re 
gard to children of tender years. To youth belong the 
open sky and the open book. Shut out elther, and you 
will very likely shut in the promise of maturity. That 
men have won rank and wea'th who were early bound 
to the bench only proves that lack of early oppcrtunity 
is not an fosuperable obstacle to success. Moreover, 
most of them had an industrial education which {s quite 
a different thing from the machine labor of today. As 
one has pertinently sald—‘‘ Once the man who made the 
nail could make the fron fence also; now he cannot 
even make the nail, but only feed the machine that makes 
it.” Will you tell me how the monotonous work of 
feeding the machine will make of the boy of to-day the 
capitalist of tomorrow ? Silil farther, we usually find 
that men whoenjoyed fewest of the opportunities of 
boyhood are those who now practice self-denial to edu- 
cate their children. There is the ring of true manhood 
in that remark of a mechanic that while he lacked early 
advantages himself he now proposed to assist in holding 
the sides of the ladder that his children might climb its 
rounds. When ignorance outstrips education in any 
quarter of the globe the garden of a nation’s promiere be- 
comes its Golgotha, or place of skulls. We had in the 
United States in 1880, 1.118 856 children working in 
factories, of fifteen years, and under. Out of a schco! 
population of 18 000 000 in a given year, 7 500,000 were 
ignorant of the alphabet. Will you say that the «m 
ployment of very young children in factorfes does not 
tend to increase the ratio of ignorance to intelligence ’ 
But this is not the only evil growing out of the practice. 
Child-labor means in general close confinement and im 
pure air ; vicious surroundings and coarse companions ; 
stunted growth, both mental and physical ; few pleasures 
and many hardships ; work that is often dangerous; 
employment that makes the grown man only 9 cog in 
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the machine that grinds out profit for others—and if you 
think such a state of thiags desfrable I have only to 
potnt to the testimony of many prom{nent manufactur 
ers in rebuttal. Child-labor is one of the many evils of 
the false industrial system under which we groan, and 
the man who does not see that the best thought on eco 
nomic subjects to-day opposes that system is strangely 
unfamillar with the discussions of histime. If there are 
men here who earn £0 little that thefr chil’ren must leave 
their books to help buy bread and meat, blame not so 
much the employer as the iron law of rufnous compett- 
tion, which fetters his philanthropy. And to all upon 
whom the anxious problems of to-day are pressing for 
solution, manufacturer, mechanic, capltallst, laborer, I 
repeat the warning which so many recent labor troubles 
have emphas!zed with rioting and blood shed: beware of 
that selfishness which makes the gospel of Jesus of lit- 
tle eff ct In the conduct of business relations. The solu. 
tion of the labor problem 1s not legislative, but moral ; 
not statutory, but religious. When we ask, not, what fs 
profitable and agreeable to economic laws, but, what is 
right in the sight of God, daybreak is at hand! There 
{is such a thing as the curse of cheapness. When labor 
seeks the highest, and capital the lowest figure, {n such 
strained relations wherein lfes the law of brotherhood ? 
Either the golden rule is a practicable law of life, or 
Christ was a dreamer in declaring it. Our view of the 
case is the searching test of our sincerity as Christians. 
Oh, brethren, let us not be untrue to the faith we have 
espoused by letting our hearts grow cold in the service 
of humanity. 


CATCHING MEN VS. CATCHING FISH. 
By THE Rev. J. L. Jenkins, DD. 


“From henceforth thou shalt catch men.” 
HESE words made and mark a great change in the 
csrcer of one man. Upon hearing them he gave 
up en occupation followed for years, and never again 
resumed {t permanently. The change was a promotion. 
There was in catching fish nothing servile, nothing dis- 
creditable. It was an honorable calling. By it an 
important article of food was procured ; it gave employ- 
ment to many persons ; it added to the public comfort 
and wealth. A man might well be content init. It had, 
however, its limitations. It did not immediately promote 
morality, intelligence, or plety. Occupations that did 
were superior to it. To such an one was Peter advanced 
when he gave up fishing. When be ceased catching fish 
he began catching men. How came ‘he change to be 
made ? 

The times in which Peter lived were unsettled, full of 
disturbance. Politics were in a tad state. Revolts and 
attempts at reformation were common. One Theudas, 
and Judas of Galilee, in Peter's own province, were 
well known reformers, with a considerable following. 
John the B+ptist had excited the whole nation, and 
gathered multitudes of adherents. Peter himself went 
to the great prophet baptizing in the Jordan ; attached 
himself to him, Those were not quit days, in which 
such popular movements were common. Never were 
there more stirring times. Lraders wereneeded. Many 
aspired to be leaders. The foremost of them all strangely 
tsleed of One m‘ghtier than himself, who was to effect 
the needed reformation. He pointed him out. Elther 
the Baptist’s testimony, or what he himself discerned, 
satisfied Peter. He left the Baptist, joined Jesus. He 
was the coming man. He was to have the larger follow- 
ing. Every day this became more and more clear. The 
preacher in the wilderness did no miracles. Jesus did. 
His cures made him famous. Crowds attended him ; 
were troublesome ; forced him into solliujes. One day, 
coming from retirement and walking by the sea, people 
in such numbers pressed about him that he got intoa 
boat ; from it taught. The boat was Peter's. Ending 
his talk, he told Peter to push out into the sea and let 
down his nets. Though the whole previous night Lad 
been spent in fishing, with no success, Peter drops his 
nets. They are filled, and break. Help is called. The 
boats, filled from the nets, begin to sink. Peter Is 
frightened ; reveals his fright. Thereupon are spoken 
the words, ‘‘ Fear not : from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.” This Peter could do better work than catch fish ; 
he could catch men. To this higher work Jesus promotes 
him. And the promotion is made in his own fishing 
boat. 

The promotion was not an arbitrary act, made with 
no reference to Peter's qualifications, Children of 
Abraham may be made out of stones, but a fisher of 
men cannot be made out of every man. One was made 
out of Peter. He became, perhaps, the most successful 
capturer of men known fn history. Three years from 
the time he gave up fishing he {s at the national capital. 
Tne adherents of Jesus have been scattered snd disap- 
pointed by his death. One hundred and twenty are 
brought together ; Peter is at the head ; his volce com- 
mands; the fisherman of Galilee has captured the 
supremacy in the church. 

In tae national capital he makes a specch to the men 
who had crucified Jesus, and with such skill and power 











that three thousand are added to the Coristian com- 
munity. Soon we find the fisherman ‘n court making 
his own defense, and with such success that te and his 
associates are dismissed uncondemned, He captured 
the court. Hts power of catching men was so great that 
even among Christians there was a party calling itself 
by his name, warmly adhering to him and to what was 
regarded as his pecullar teaching. It {s no wonder that 
such & man was supposed to be Bishop of Rome, and 
that still his supposed successor, the Pope, gathers no 
little of his revenue as Peter’s pence. Jesus’s word to 
Peter in his boat on the Sea of Galilee most accurately 
anticipated history. What Peter could do he foresaw. 
This knowledge was the reason why he took him from 
catching fish and set him to catching men. Peter's 
promotion to this work and success In it show a most 
special qualification for it. He was not probably by 
nature a man of as fine quality as his partner, John. He 
was probably not a better man than James, the first 
martyr. Mentally he was not, {it {s probable, greatly the 
superior of his brother Andrew. He differed from his 
three associates, John, James, Andrew, and from other 
apostles in the strength of his desire to influence men. 

I like to think of this bold, energetic man, living as 
he did in the midst of great agitatlon—seelng man after 
man rising up and getting control of his fellows—leading 
them captive. I like to think of him at the Jordan, 
looking calmly at the crowds that come out to see the 
Prophet, looking more closely at the man whose won. 
derful power draws them, and while looking, becoming 
conscious of adestre burning in him to do the like, to do 
something more than catch fish. He feels in himself 
the stirring of power. He joins himself to John. At- 
taches himself to Jesus; is restless ; goes back to boat 
and nets; but the life {s too strait for him. He has 
the conquerer’s passion ; he wants subjects, this fisher 
man of Galllee. He can, if there is necessity, catch 
fish, but his heart is no longer in the work. Possibly 
herein is explanation of the whole night passed without 
success. Hts thoughts areelsewhere. He {s aspiring to 
do something more for his fellow than furnish their food. 
He craves influence over men. He would draw them to 
Jesus, the M-sslah. Because this passion was alive in 
him, and capable of great expansion, did Jesus say, 
Now, Peter, your wish isto be gratified. You are done 
with fishing, ‘‘ from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” 

I have not been doing an unwarrantable thing in as- 
suming in Peter the passion, the desire of {n fluence over 
men. Something like it Is needed to justify Jesus's words 
to him, and to explain his subsequent career. Besides 
personal devotion to Jesus, besides fair mental powers, 
there was, I belleve, in Peter, in exceptional measure, 
the desire to influence men. 

This desire is not common; fs not strong among us. 
We want fishes, not man. We spend ourselves in get- 
ting something to live upon, or something that shall 
make us elther gayer or more comfortable. The ruling 
ambition is for material possessions. SIngers sing, 
authors write, lawyers plead, preachers preach, for the 
pay they get. We want, for our toil, fishes. What is 
visible, solid success is determined not by the number 
of captives, but by the amount of treasuretaken. A 
modern conqueror has in his triumph not troops of ene- 
mies, but money indemnities. The world we are eager 
to subdue is the material world with its forces, not 
men, its inhabitants. Peter's desire to catch men {s not 
in us. Young men in their familiar talks do not reveal 
it. They want riches. Business, profession, is chosen 
with reepect tothem. It {s an extinct ambition, that of 
{influencing men by the exercise of superior abilities or 
purer zeal. The ambition is without opportunity in 
modern society. A chief means of intluence over men 
has been public address, spsech, oratory. That he 
might have the means of {nfluencing his countrymen, 
and have {t {n the greatest perfection possible to him, 
Demosthenes climbed steep hills to strengthen his lungs, 
reciting all the way ; he declaimed on the seashore in 
stormy weather, took lessons from an actor, practiced 
before a mirror. Nothing like this is done by anybody 
now. Elcquence is rather despised. Demothenes would 
find his occupation gone should he reappear. The 
orator is a small force in politics now compared with 
what he was. He is not essential to success. Money 
largely decides elections. The press gives information, 
attempts to persuade; but the press is impersonal, the 
editor invisible. If he conquers, he conquers in the 
dark. 

The uniform d'ffusion of intelllgence seems destruct- 
{ve of the power of an individual over his fellows. 
They are as wise and able as he. It {is not theirs to 
follow, ae it 1s not his to lead. Many great powers have 
been been destroyed by increasing knowledge. The 
priest has lost his terrible and fearful sway over men. 
Kings are not the objects of dread they were. Many 
are the Dagons that have fallen from thelr high places. 
All occupants of bigh places are doomed, it 1s believed. 
to a like fate. The orator has had his day. Already 
numbered are the days when eloquence sways assemblies 
and incites nations to resist invasions. The poet, he re- 
tains a little power, but soon al) will be poets, sing thely 








own songs, have their own inspirations, and he, the 
world’s charmer, will be enrolled among extinct forces 
that helped us in rude times but became useless as 
knowledge went to and fro. Then I suppose the pulpit 
will disappear. Every man will be sufficlent unto 
himself, Dreary times will fall then upon this active 
living world. Who would survive a monotony that is 
death ? In epite of appearances I refuse to belleve the 
time near at hand when man will give up the influence 
and control of his fellows. For such subjugation we 
were made. When fishes cease to be caught, then, 
and not before, will men cease to be caught by their 
fellows. ; 

When a national crisis comes the cry is for a man, 
and men foilow him. In the church to day are signs 
that there survives in it the recognition of the power of 
man over his fellows. The adding to common human- 
ity a priestly quality and then consenting to be led: 
the crowding about popular evangelists: these are evi 
dences that in the church the power of man over men 
{s allowed and desired. 

Man has power over men, not by a fictlon of any 
kind but in the slmplicity of a divine ordinance, 

The complaint fs that men are not converted as they 
once were ; the church !{s said to be losing the power to 
convert. There seems just now to be a loss of convert- 
ing power equally in the world and in the church. A 
change in political relations is not affected by informa- 
tion or intelligent persuasions. Votes are bought. Con- 
versions are not made. The desire for power over men 
{s not strong anywhere. We are content with fishes. 
When our ambition rises we shall catch men. What, 
then, seems just now greatly needed, especially in the 
church, is the revival of a desire of power over men. 
Let the desire be encouraged in every possible way. 
Lat the greatness and worth of the desire be recognized 
and insisted upon. Let the present generation be in- 
structed respecting what men have wrought, who, like 
Peter, had a passion for influence over their fellows. 
Let the difference in value between fish and men then 
be set forth, and ere long there will appear, both in the 
church and in the State, men who sha)! catch men. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass. 








GENTILES SEEKING JESUS. 
Jonn xii., 20-36. Revised Version. 


‘International Sunday-School Lesson for August 8, 1886.] 

Now there were certain Greeks among those that went up to 
worship at the feast ; these therefore came to Phillip, which was 
of Bethsaida of Galilee, and asked him, saying. Sir, we would 
see Jesus. Philip cometh and telleth Audrew: Andrew cometh, 
and Philip, and they tell Jesus. And Jesus answereth them say- 
ing, The hour is come, that the Son of Man should be gloritied. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the earth and die, it abileth by itself alone; but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit. He that loveth his life loseth it; and hethat 
hateth his life in this world shall keep !t unto life eternal If any 
man serve me, let him follow me: and where I am, there shal! 
also my servant be ; if any man serve me, him will the Father 
honor. Now is my soul troubled : and what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour. But for this cause came I unto this 
hour. Father, glorify thy name. There came therefore a voice 
out of heaven, saying, I have both glorified it, and will glorify it 
again. The multitude therefore, that stood by, and heard it, 
said that it had thundered : others said, An angel hath spoken to 
him, Jesus answered and sald, This voice hath not come for my 
sake, but for your sakes, Now is the judgment of this world: 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out. And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself. But 
this he said, signifying by what manner of death he shoald dir, 
The multitude therefore answered him, We have heard out of 
the law that the Christ abideth forever; and how sayest thou, 
the Son of man must be lifted up? Who is this Son of man? 
Jesus therefore sald untothem, Yet a little while is the light 
among you. Walk while ye have the light, that darkness over, 
te ke you not ; and he that walketh in the darkness knoweth not 
whither he goeth. While ye have the light, believe on the light, 
that ye may become sons of lizht. 


20. Certain Greeks. Not Jews frun Greece, but probably 
Grecian protelytes, 7. ¢., Greeks, by birth and education 
heathen, but by conviction believers in the one God of 
Israel ; otherwise they would not have come up to this Jew- 
ish feast. That came up; rather, that were acccustomed to 
come up. They were among the pilgrims who annually 
flocked to Jerusalem at the Passover. 

21, 22. They desired a private interview with Jesus. 
Though there is nothing in the words to indicate this, it is 
evident from the fact that Jesus was publicly teaching in 
the Temple (Mark xiv., 49), so that they could have both 
seen and heard him at any time. Why they came to Phillip 
we do notknow. His name is of Greek, not Hebrew oriuin ; 
this may indicate that ne was himself of Greek parentage. 
The interview in private seems to have been refused.— 
Philip telleth Andrew. Their going together to Jesus ts one 
of many indications of the reverence and awe with which 
Jesus inspired his disciples. Luke ix., 45; Mark ix., 33, 
34, etc. ‘Philip feared to introduce the Greeks alone - 
with a friend he ventured to do so.” 

23. In this application of the Greeks, Christ sees a proph 
ecy of the time when he shal! break down the partition wall 
between Jew and Gentile (F vhesians if » 14), and gather 
into one nation the dispersed children of God. (Johr xi., 
52; Col. ilf., 11; Rev. vit.,9) This uniting of all humanity 
in one people of God is the joy and glory of Christ. (Psalms 
1i., 8; Iealah liii., 11; Phil. fi., 911.) 

24. The connection is this: The death of Christ is that 
which is thus to bring all nations together into one people 
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ofGod. But for his death his life would have been in vain. 
See thoughts below. 

25. And that which is true of the Master is true, in smaller 
measure, of the disciple. It is by sacrifice we both serve 
others and our own highest interest. 

26 And we can serve Christ only by following him, and 
by following him ina life of willing self-sacrifice. 

27-29. A real conflict is indicated by this language. Ben- 
gel expresses it well : ‘‘ The horror of death and the zeal of 
obedience met.”” The prayer is itself a conflict, like that in 
Gethsemane, Matt. xxvi., 39-42. Zhen came a voice. In 
what consisted the andible manifestation we cannot say. 
Clearly it contained a revelation to the soul of Christ ; 
apparently to his own disciples ;"as clearly, it was not com- 
prehended by all others present. To some it was an unin- 
telligible sound, thongh some thought there were words in 
it. The outward symbol is to us, as it was to Christ, com- 
paratively unimportant. The essential thing is the truth 
embodied in the utterance. 

30. This voice. Clearly it was then a voice, not thunder. 
And it was uttered as a witnees to Christ’s character and 
mission. 

81. Now is this the judgment of this world. Because the 
world of humanity is judged, even now, by its acceptance 
or rejection of the finished salvation offered through a 
crucified Saviour to all mankind, Jew and Gentile. Jobn 
iii, 18, 19: ix., 39. The prince of this world. Satan. See 
Ephes. ii., 2: John xvi., 11. Observe that the casting out 
of Satan, Rev. xx., 2, 3, is treated as accomplished by the 
death of Jesus Christ. 

32,33. Lifted up. . . . signifying what death he should 
die. The reference is to his crucifixion, and the teaching Is 
cleat that it {s the death that draws mento Christ, his aton- 
ing sacrifice pre-eminently, not merely or mainly his teach- 
ing and example. 

34-36. Who is this Son of man? That is, what sort of 
messiah is this you are talking about, who must die in order 
to draw all men unto him’ Yet a little while is the light with 
you. Not as Meyer, Godet, Alford, and others, Christ is 
with you for a few days more, but, the light of conscience is 
not yet utterly quenched. Beware. Walk according to 
the light of vour conscience, or utter darkness will lay bold 
onyou. While ye have light, ete. Literally, as ye have the 
light have faith in the light, that ye may become the chil- 
dren of light. In other words, the way to come into the 
light of truth is to walk according to that light which we 
already possess. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
LAST DAYS OF JESUS. 
By Emity Huntrxeton MILuer. 


HEN a dear friend has gone away from us to 
heaven, we love to think over the last days he 
was with us, and remember what he did and what he 
said. So, after the Lord Jesus went away to heaven, his 
disciples must have talked over all he had sald to them, 
and some would remember one thing and some another. 
It is not likely they were all with him every minute, 
and Mark might say, ‘‘ Do you remember that morning 
when our Lord was sitting opposite the treasury, and 
saw the rich men putting their money in the box, and 
letting every one know how much they putin?” And 
John might say, ‘‘ Tell me all about it. I was not there 
He had sent me to Bethany with a message to Mary and 
Martha.” 

And then Mark might tell how a poor widow came 
with the rest, slipping quietly through the crowd, not 
expecting any one to notice her, and dropped in two 
little mites, that together made only a farthing, and then 
hastened away, happy because she had done all she 
could ; and somehow a blessing seemed to come upon 
her. And the dear Lord had bidden his disciples look 
at her, and told them that she had done more than all 
the rich, because they would never miss what they had 
given, but this poor woman, in her love and her poverty. 
had given all she had. 

Then Jobn and Matthew and Luke might each tell 
something that he remembered ; so from all their stories 
we may find out many things which Jesus said in this 
last week of his life on earth. 

Jesus glorified. One day when Jesus was talking with 
them and with some people who had come to see him, 
he told them that the time had come when he was to be 
glorified. The disciples thought to be glorified meant 
to be made king and ruler over the people instead of 
going about as a poor, homeless man. But Jesus meant 
that he was going to be crucified—to be nailed upon the 
cross and put to death. Was not that a strange way to 
be made a king : to be Jaid in the grave and have all his 
work ended and lost ? But Jesus explained to them that 
he came into the world on purpose for this ; that all his 
preaching and teaching and healing was only to prepare 
the way that he might die for all the world. 

Draws all men unto him. Jesus said, ‘‘ And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 
Only a few had heard him preach, but the story of his 
life and death has been told everywhere, and wherever 
men listen their hearts are drawn to this king who loved 
them and gave his life for them. 

Gives us everlasting life. Jesus had everlasting life : 
death could not hold him, but he did not want to be, 
alone in heaven with his Father. He loved us, and he 





wanted that we also should live where he was. And so 
he went down into the grave, and the Bible says he 
tasted death for every one of us, and then, by his glori- 
ous resurrection, he conquered death, and promised to 
make every one of us conquerors also, if we believe in 
him. 

Conquers Satan. Jesus told his disciples another 
strange thing, and that was that even when it seemed 
as if Satan had triumphed, he was cast out of his king 
dom. He had been called the prince of this world be. 
cause he had so many people to serve him, but Jesus 
was a stronger king, and he was going to rule the world 
and draw all men to his service. Will we let him draw 
us to his tervice, give ws everlasting life, conquer Satan 
for us? Then we must see what were some of the last 
words he left for us, and how he told us to serve him. 

In thie very talk he said : ‘“‘If any man serve me, let 
him follow me;” so the one rule must be to live as Jesus 
lived, and try to be like him. That means, first of all 
to live for others; to love them so much that we want 
to help them to be good, and Jead them to God. Only 
Jesus can put this unselfish Jove in our hearts and give 
us wisdom to know how to live right ourselves and help 
others. He calls himself the light of the world, and 
bids us look at him as he goes before us, and then we 
shal] not stumble. He calls those who look to him for 
wisdom and listen for his words by a beautiful name. 
He calls them ‘‘the children of light” because Jesus, 
the light of the world, dwells and shines in their hearts, 
and makes them like himself. What ehall we remem- 
ber of these last words of Jesus? We will remember 
this above all: that for us he has conquered death and 
Satan; that in his name we also may conquer ; that 
he calls us to follow him and serve him, and promises 
that we may be children of the light even here, and 
that, by and by, where he {is we shall be also, loved and 
owned and honored by our Father in heaven. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LayMAn. 


N ethnic religion is a close corporation, and folks 
generally prefer organic unity to inorganic variety. 
Hence, the church which bas the shortest creed generally 
{s the shortest church. Your dissenting congregations 
are small groups, dead in earnest, who swarm into other 
dissenting bodies equally protestant. I think in our 
American church the Congregationalists now have the 
shortest creed of any of the evangelicals, and it seems 
to be agreed that no church {s doing more than the Con- 
gregationalist to build up the Church of Christ or less to 
upbuild itself. 


The farther you get West, the less close the ecclesias 
tical corporation. The Pantheon is the architectural ex- 
pression of religious toleration. The Greeks furnished 
the Romans with taste in religion, and the Jews fur. 
nished both with a taste for religion. Hence, when the 
really spiritual teacher met a Levantine Greek, he met a 
man who was intellectually prepared for religion, utterly 
devoid of the ecclesiastical bias, and incapable of under- 
standing why you should roast a man for belonging to 
the communion of the saints who worship in the little 
church around the corner. Hence the Greek proselyte 
carries the torch of toleration and of reason into the 
crypt of Judaism and holds it until it is about to go out, 
when the Sun of Righteousness bursts forth, ending the 
ethnic gloaming as well as the philosophic twilight, and 
leaving Jew and Gentile, bond and free, to stand on 
their own merits, after having first stood on those of 
Jesus and found out that there {s no real religion without 
philanthropy, and no philanthropy without Christ. 








If anything more than another reveals the divine 
origin of Christianity it is this: the generations it is 
ahead of all applied truth. There wa3no dream jn Jesus’s 
day, and has been litile since, beyond partisanship 
and sectarianism. Our national policies hardly yet re- 
veal any sentiment higher than patriotism. When the 
patriot rises and says: ‘‘ Our country, right or wrong,” 
there is applause both in tbe parquet and family circle. 
Nearly twenty centuries ago the Great Teacher found a 
loyalty deeper than national, a cosmopolitan splrit of 
whose potency we little dream. Jesus looked at hisown 
nation and at other nations, and, dropplog all tests of 
latitude or longitude, he rejected nothing that was good 
and accepted nothing that was bad. What is worth 
saving in the Pantheon is his. He sees the Jew needs 
the Greek as much as the Greek needs the Jew. And 
both are equally in dying need of the Meselantc reply 
which both received in the twelfth of John. The end 
will be the ripeness of the Jewish and Hellenic idea, the 
religious and the classic, in such men as Paul. My 


notion is that in preparing the Pharisee for the seint 
Hellenism did more for Paul than Saul did. In fact, is 
it not generally true that’ the church which does the 
most good will be denominational but not sectarten, and 
that fe Joyalty to breadth it will be decomposed ? It 
is significant that but for the monastic cou classicism 
would have perished. 








Let us a little more closely study to see if we mean 
anything by these phrases. Did you never see two 
weak churches in a small community ? The church of 
the Holy Close Corporation will generally consume the 
Church of the Free Communion. For if the church 
that is tolerant credally is tolerant in fact, it will go and 
worship In the straight-backed pews rather than allow 
the work of the church to fail. The service of the 
hereslarch, be he Greek or Yankee, in the Establishment 
thus is blessed. He insinuates broader truth into the 
sect that otherwise would never progress. The Greek 
coming to Jesus, asking questions, {s a better angel for 
the nascent faith than anybody knows. The best ser- 
vice many 8 denomination can do for Christianity ts to 
die for it. This world long ago would have been con. 
verted, if we all had loved the Church of Christ as much 
as we love those who belong to that fractional and 
denominational part of it into which we were born, A 
denomination real!y js acontrivance for progress through 
self supersedure, just as the carrler-dove and the stage 
coach were contrivances in self-obliteration on leading 
us to the telegraph and railway. I think we owea good 
deal to the Jews in religion ; but we owe more to Greek 


undenominationalism than we know. John, the apos- 


tle, as well as Paul, never could have written these 
sacred books without Hellenic influence. Everybody 
owns that John was a Platonist before he was a Christ- 
fan. Pantheism did for Christianity as much as theism. 
Asia was the birthplace of Christianity ; Europe was 
its schoolroom ; America appears to promise its highest 
development. Hesthenism did more for Christianity 
than anybody, except Jesus ; and Greeceand Rome gave 
catholicity of the mind to the facile heart of the East. 


Since the first household god, since the ancestral 
manes were first worshiped, men have been seeking 
for Him whom they did not understand, but of whom they 
felt the need. Nothing so attests the divine existence 
as this universal petition of the ages, ‘‘ We would see 
Jesus.” He may not be the historic Christ, but the 
essential Christ is the universal necessity and longing of 
mankind. As the tender shoot feels after the sun, by a 
law of its own which implies both a need and a solar 
existence, so does the universal acptration of mankind 
for God imply the existence of Him who “ was in the 
beginning.” 


Some people have no self-confidence ; others have no 
confidence in man; others, yet, have no confidence in 
God. Phillp appears to have had a mixture of all three 
of these complaints, without being fatally affilcted with 
either. It is likely that his misconception of Jesus was 
as much concerned with his backwardness as was his 
misconception of himself and of his naturalized brethren. 
To be a good evangelist one must first know Jesus, and 
next in importance is it that he should not be a stranger 
at home. To know one’s self is to have a large acquaint- 
ance. Not only do folks very minutely resemble folks, 
but the singular closely resembles the plural. The fail- 
ure of some evangelists who are on very intimate terms 
with Jesus is due to the want of tact arising from thcir 
dreaming too much and living too little. 





When a man asks you to lead him to Jesus, you would 
better get Andrew todo the work rather than allow It to go 
undone ; but what would bappen if Andrew should turn 
over his responsibility to John, and John to Judas? If 
you can get somebody to do his own duty, you do well ; 
but don’t get him to do your duty. It is ashame to go 
hunting up Andrew to do Philip’s work. And yet the 
world is full of that Phillppian sort of godliness. There 
are in every parish more Philips to less Andrews than is 
good for either. If you appoint Philip to take tickets at 
the fair, he’ll resign in favor of Andrew. Ask Philip to 
pass around a subscription paper and he’ll declare that 
‘“‘Andrew’d rather do it than not ; comes easy to Andrew.” 
The number of people in the church who are distin- 
guished for resignation is amazingly large. Ask Philip 
to call down and see that sick man, and carry some tid- 
bits, and he’ll send Andrew, because Andrew ‘‘hasa 
knack, you know.” And yet if you should say to Philip 
that he was trying to get Andrew to lug him {into the 
celestial city, that monument of resignation would rise 
up and tell you his experience, and indignantly deny his 
stereotyped affectation of modesty, “that he wasn’t 
gifted.” He believes he is gifted ; but he has his gifts 
wrapped in an accident insurance policy. 





When a man feels that a certain thing {s to happen as 
sure as fate, he sometimes likes to prepare the public 
for the event. We thus invoke God to bring about a 
certain result which we know, according to his laws, 
is certain to happen. We used to pray for the freedom 
of the slave, because the energy of these prayers was & 
factor in securing that result ; but we felt as certain of 
emancipation before L'ncoln’s proclamation as after 
This {s the harmony of foreordinaticn with ordination. 
of fate with free wi!l. The thing wil! happen whether 
your will co-operates or not; but the energy of your 
volition put into great acts hastens the inevitable conse- 
quence of irresistible laws, You are among these laws 
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and of them. You can be ofl on the machinery of 
human progress or you may retard the movement by 
introducing friction. Jesus coordinated free will and 
fate, and the two were in harmony on Calvary. Jesus 
foresaw Calvary and co-operated with it, but he did not 
precipitate it. We are in God’s hands, and yet we have 
our own hands, and within certain limitations they are 
ours. Nothing 1s wholly self-moved, but without itself 
it does not move. We are a product of collisions, no 
doubt, but a good part of these are those of volitions. 





‘* Who {s this Son of man?” If the benefactor whom 
we have preconcefved turns out to be the benefactor 
whom God conceived, we repel him. We like men to 
be philanthropists ; but they must not run counter to 
our prejudices, Wendell Phillips would have been a 
fine fellow-sinner, in the judgment of all, if he had 
almply satisfied himself with giving bread to the poor 
of Boston. When Mr. Phillips befriended a fugitive 
slave he was already beyond the purlfeu of the Constitu 
tion. ‘‘ Who is he, anyway ?” There {s a vast differ- 
ence between doing good and being good. 


Men get so used to Intellectual fogs and to emotional 
twilights that they are conscientious in the bellef that 
they are walking in the sunbursts of noonday. I visited 
an insave asylum recently, and there I saw a lunatic 
who thought he was the sun, and who was constantly 
talking of his shintog. To be in darkness and to be 
walking in darkness is perlious, if you are conscfous of 
the fact; but if you are going it blind, the results must 
necessarily be fatal. There is hope of a man in the 
dark so long as he is conscious of darkness. 





It is easy to get east wind into a vacuum, but only a 
miracle of grace can insinuate knowledge into the mind 
of a bigot, and especially of your proof-text bigot, who 
hasn’t an article in his creed but he can quote Scripture 
for. The masses of those who heard Jesus were 80 
painfully able to make everything certain by the Script 
ures that they were incapable of the credal development 
of Jesus. Was not Jesus to be an eternal King of 
Israel, sitting on an elegantly upholstered chair on Zion, 
and making the rule of his race universal ? And could 
he be anything but a fanatic who claimed to be that 
King, and yet was now enunclating the strange and 
inexplicable doctrine that his royalty could be secured 
only by surrendering it, and his reign only made per- 
petual by cutting it short before it began ? 


When a man has a peculiarly reactionary creed to 
re-establish, he can always do it by invoking that sort 
of narrow horizon—common sense—which is uncom 
monly poor. These contemporaries of Jesus could show 
by the most clear quotations that Jesus was mistaken. 
Jeff Davis recently exhorted the Alabamians at Mont- 
gomery to restore the Government to its ‘‘ pristine 
purity,” and to reaffirm ‘‘ constitutional Itberty.” Just 
so the people at Jerusalem, unable to comprehend the 
optimism of the kingdom of grace, exhorted Jesus to go 
back and restore Israel to her servitude, and to re estab- 
lish her in false views of fundamental truth, under the 
impression that slavery is ‘‘ pristine purity,” and red- 
tape and literalism the guaranty of constitutional liberty. 
In our day, when you talk of national ald to education 
in America, or against land monopoly in Ireland, or for 
free government in any land, somebody fs sure to rise 
with a prodigious pucxer on his lips, and call the 
world’s attention to the perils of constitutionalism, or to 
the impending crises of socialistic propagandism, when 
the trcth {s that you can only save what is good in the 
present by accepting what the future has prepared, as 
you can only save the law by accepting him who came 
not to destroy, but to fulfill. 


The best people suffer the most. The price of genius 
{s having lots of nerves tingling in a thin cuticle. 
Sensitiveness is a sign of sensibleness, although all 
sensitive people are not sensible in the ratio of sensibility. 
But senility 1s the innocuous desuetude of sensibility. 
The capacity for suffering and for joy signifies breadth 
of experience. People who don’t wince when you pinch 
them generally are pinched people. To be puckered is 
to be insensible to higher experiences. You prick Shy- 
lock, and ten chances to one {f he bleeds. Shakespeare's 
lines are intense with Shakespeare’s life. Jesus sweats 
great drops of blood. Genius {s sensitive, modest, 
secretive. He who seeks the madding crowd may be 
mad with carnal pleasure ; but it is only on the mount 
that transfiguration comes. Solitude {s not solitary to a 
great soul. The bustest time of a real man {fs when he 
is alone. A vacation fsa real recreation when one is 
hid with God in nature. Jesus’s first experiences were 
those which were fugitive. 





In the twelfth of John, after a day of great mental 
and spiritual tension he went out and hid himself. I 
think of him under the lustrous olivesky of Gethsemane, 
gazing up to the bending heavens that he was soon 
to meet. The air is soft, and the atmosphere invites to 
divine communion. QOuxe may wrap himself in his cloak 





and sleep under .the stars undisturbed, awaking with the 
birds that people the boughs. This is medicine for the 
soul, for God made the country. In this land the demand 
for eight hours {s a protest of nature for respite. Add 
to that protest the prayer of grace that nature’s rest may 
be man’s recreation, and the example of Jesus will be 
{mitated. And so shall the kingdom of God be hastened 
if, like the Founder of that kingdom, leaving drudgery 
and irksome care, we go out and hide, not in the brick- 
and-stucco world of man, but in the lovely world of 
God. 








THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Saints are not born—they are made after many trials 
and tribulations. 





Love {s the one master who can rule and bind without 
danger or disgrace. 





Human imperfection only seems to make real plety 
more possible, and to me more beautiful; for where 
others have conquered I can conquer, having suffered 
as they suffer, and seen their hard-won success. That 
is the sort of religion I want; something to hold by, 
live in, and enjoy, if I can only get It. 





You might help both by simply creating a purer at- 
mosphere for them to breathe, sunshine to foster instead 
of frost to nip their good aspirations ; and so, even if 
you planted mo seed, you might encourage a timid 
sprout or two that would one day be a lovely flower ora 
grand tree al) would admire and enjoy. 





You've had bread and water long enough, now you 
want meat and wine a spell ; take it, and when it’s time 
for milk and honey some one will fetch ’em, ef you 
keep your table ready. The Lord feeds us right; it’s 
we that quarrel with our vittles. 





In making the joy of others we often find our own. 


Gentle, yet full of spirit, and all aglow with the 
earnestness that suggests lovely possibilities, and makes 
one hope that such human flowers may have heaven's 
purest air and warmest sunshine to blossom in. 





The art of living for others so patiently and sweetly 
that we enjoy it as we do the sunshine, and are not half 
grateful enough for the blessing. 


Kindness {n looks and words and ways {s true polite 
ness, and any one can have it if they only try to treat 
other people as they like to be treated themselves. 








There is an ocean of love in the world, only it gets put 
out of sight in the rush, wasted on those that don’t 
deserve it, or dammed up by adverse circumstances. 

It exists, though, the real genuine article, waiting for 
a market. 





That is what we are put into the world for—to help 
one another. You can pass on the kindness by serving 
my good friends, who, in return, will do their best for 
you. 





Goodness is the only thing we can take with us when 
we die, the only thing that can comfort those we leave 
behind, and help us to meet again hereafter. 





A qulet life often makes ttself felt in better ways than 
one sees that the world sees and applauds; and some of 
the noblest are never known till they end, leaving a void 
in many hearts. 





You must wait a long time before your eyes are clear 
enough to see the most invisible of God’s wonders, But 
looking at the lovely things you can see will help you to 
nnderstand the lovelier things you cannot see yet. 





Love and God’s help work all miracles. 





Though there ain't no pulpits and pews, there’s a 
sight of brotherly love round in them seats, and plous 
practice as well as powerful preaching in that shabby 
desk. He don't need no commandments patnted up 
behind him to read on Sunday, for he keeps ’em in his 
heart and life all the week, as honest as man can. 





Go to God with all your little cares, and hopes, and 
sins, and sorrows, as freely and confidinyly as you 
come to your mother. 


The first small sacrifice leads the way to others, and a 
single hand’s-turn given heartily to the world’s great 
work helps one amazingly with one’s own smal! tasks. 








If ever men and women are their simplest, sincerest 
selves, it is when suffering softens the one, and sympathy 
strengthens the other. 


Better than pity were the wise counsel, the cheering 
words, and the devout surrender of the soul to its best 
instincts, and its close communion with its Maker, un 
chilled by fear, untrammeled by the narrowness of sect 
or superstition, but full and fresh and natural as the 
breath of life. 





Plety and peace make old age lovely, and the mere 
presence of this tranquil soul seemed to fill the room 
with a reposeful charm none could resist, 


The compensation that comes out of trouble, the lovely 
porsibilties that exist for all of us, and the Infinite 
patience of God, which 1s one of the greatest of his attri- 
butes. 


It is highly virtuous to say we will be good, but we 
cannot do it all at once, and it takes a long pull, astrong 
pull, and a pull altogether, before some of us even get 
our feet set in the right way. 


We are all parts of a beautiful garden, and may have 
rich harvests for our Master if we love htm enough. 





The natural prafse of each individual soul was per- 
haps more grateful to the ear of God than masses by 
great masters, or psalms warbled tunefully by hired 
opera singers. 


I know the end {s the same ; but it does make a dif 
ference how they turn to ashes, and how! spend my 
life. 

That log, with its one dull spot of fire, gives neither 
ight nor warmth, but les sizz'ing despondently among 
the cinders. 

But the other glows from end to end wtth cheerful 
ttle flames that go singing up the chimney with a 
pleasant sound. Its light fills the room and shines out 
into the dark ; its warmth draws us nearer, making the 
hearth the cosfest place in the house, and we shall miss 
the friendly blaze when it dies. 


Submission and self-sacrifice are stern, sad angels ; 
but in time one learns to know and love them, for when 
they have chastened they uplift and bless. 


The Lord knows what's best for us, and things go 
better when he manages them than when we go scratch- 
in’ round and can’t walt. 


When you feel discontented, think over your blessings 
and be grateful. 


Virtue, like sunshine, works {ts own sweet miracles. 





Public opinion {s a grim ghost that daunts the bravest. 


Friendship is the best college character can graduate 
from. Belleve in it, seek for it, and when it comes, 
keep it as sacredly as love. 


I keep turning over new leaves and spoiling them, 
as I used to spoil my copy-books; and I make so many 
beginnings there will never be any end. 


Polish is easily added if the foundations are strong; 
but no amount of gilding will bo of use if your timber 
is not sound. 





In these lives of ours tender little acts do more to 
bind hearts together than great deeds or herole words. 
since the first are like unto the dear daily bread that 
none can do without, the latter but occasional feasts, 
beautifu! and memorable, but not possible to all. 


I want a Father to whom I can go with all my sins 
and sorrows, all my hopes and joys, as freely and fear- 
lessly as I used to go to my human father, sure of help 
and sympathy and love. 








CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


E gave last week a brief account of the open 
ing sessions at St. Paul of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, and extracts from 
the address by ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes. The 
sessions have continued throughout the last week with 
large audiences, eminent speakers, forcible and practi- 
cal addresses, It is universally agreed that the present 
{is by far the most important and effective convention 
that has yet been held by this conference of reforming 
elements. We have space only to give a condensed out- 
line of the most strikinz features of the week’s work. 

The complete catholicity of the Conference is shown 
by the fact that among the speakers were Bishop Ire- 
land (R. C.), Bishops Whipple, Gillesple, and Knicker- 
bocker (Episcopal), Rabbi Sonnenheim, and a large 
delegation of ministers of Protestant denominations, as 
well as many laymen distinguished as reformers, 

On the second day of the Convention Mrs. Hendricks, 
widow of the late Vice-President, having been asked to 
give the Conference a paper about reformatory matters 
in Indiana, and belng unwilling herself to address so 
large an assembly, was represented by Mrs. Kelly, who 
gave an interesting account of the worklogs of the 
Indianapolis Woman's R formatory. Reports from 
State boards of prisonsand of charities wereread. Hon 
J. H. Andrews of Ohio eald that the best statistics give 
about 450,000 people in the Ugited States belonging to 
the defective and dependent class, who must be pro- 
vided for, not including the army of tramps, which 
would bring the whole up to nearly 700,000. In the 
afternoon the subject of industrial schools, poorhouses, 
and jails was discussed by Dr, Byers, Blshop Whipple 
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Governor Hoadly of Ohfo, and others. Governor 
Hoadl> s.d: ‘ I now one jail in Ohio which is 8 
disgvace t» any decent citizen ; which calls for the resur- 
rection of James Howard. It is underground, small, 
badly lighted, and in fact an open water-closet with 
three cells on each side. In this I found honest men 
confined as witnesses, too poor to give bonds for appear- 
ance. They are kept there by the State. This happens 
in an enlightened, Christian State. I have pardoned 
three men out of that place because it was so foul.” 

Special interest attached to the address by Bishop 
Ireland (R. C.) in the evening. In introducing him 
President Neff referred to his distinguished services in 
the cause of temperance. Bishop Ireland gave a de- 
tafled and eloquent description of the metheds of Cath- 
olic caarities. Among other things he safd : 


“He who has visited with a painstaking eye a Catholic 
city, or a Catholic country, or a city and country in whicn 
Catbolics are largely represented, be he a friend or foe of 
the church, be he a believer, if you wish, that he has found 
in other matters a hundred subjects of blame and scorn, I 
am sure he will hear me out in my statement as to the 
facts of Catholic charity. I will name but one city—Rome. 
A non-Catholic traveler, Mr. Eustace (classical tour) writes : 
*No country exhibits more splendid examples of public 
benevolence or turnishes more affecting instances of private 
charity. She bas the honorable advantage of surpassing 
all the kingdoms of Europe in the number and magnifi- 
cence of her charitable foundations. To describe these in 
detail would require a separate work of consideralile ex- 
tent; and it will be sufficient to inform the reader that 
there is no disease of body, no distress of mind, no visita- 
tion of Providence to which the human form is liable, from 
its first appearance to its final deposition in the grave, 
which is not relieved with tenderness, and provided for, if 
beyond relief, with a prodigality of charity seldom wit- 
nessed elsewhere.’ From my own personal oservation of 
the charities of Rome, I can say that Mr. Eustace’s words 
are literally true. It would be impossible to name a want 
for which provision has not there been made. To protect 
helpless infancy and provide for decrepit age , to shield the 
innocent from temptation, and bring back the father from 
crime ; to spare the blushes of shrinking poverty; to assist 
the exertions of struggling merit, and repair the broken 
fortunes of honest but unsuccessful industry; to afford 
consolation and relief to the sick, the prisoner, and the 
dying, and secure the honors of Christian burial for the 
dead—+uch are the leading objects, branching out intoa 
thousand details, of the comprehensive charity of Rome. 
Heroic charity blooms in the parterres of the church. I 
mean that charity which cheerfully sacrifices life in the 
service of the neighbor. The missionary embarking for the 
island of Mc laki to spend himeelf in the service of the 
lepers, certain beforehand that the loathsome disease 
should one day spread itself over his own body ; the Sisters 
leaving their New York convent at a moment’s notice to 
land on the island in the East River where small-pox pa- 
tients need their care; the priest rushing headlong amid 
shells and bullets to whisper consolation into the ears of 
the dying warrior—scenes of this kind are ordinary, com- 
mon occurrences. No one wonders at them ; the marvel) 
would be if they did not exist. The church organizes char- 
ity ; organization establishing unity of action amid num- 
bers is in all matters the means to great and enduring 
success. The Catholic Church herself, a great and power. 
ful organization, is fully conscious of this fact, and ber 
usual rule of conduct is to seek results through minor 
organizations modeled somewhat upon her own self, and 
governed by her own supreme power.”’ 


The third day was princ!pally occupied with the sub- 
jects of kindergartens and reformatories. Miss Hallo 
well, of Philadelphia, had charge of the conference on 
the firsttopi¢. The Rev. Heber Newton sent a paper on 
the Kindergarten as a Preventive of Cilme. He said: 


“Tt is essentially a soul school, reproducing on a smaller 
scale God’s plan for the education of society. Order is 
established on the little ones, impressing their natures and 
molding them while still plastic into orderliness, and the 
obedience required develops in them the sense of amenabil- 
ity tolaw. lt isalsoa school of manners. Children are 
taught to be polite among themselves as well as to the 
teacher. The prominence given to music in kindergartens 
is following out the theory of old pbilosoyhers of the 
softening influence of music. The sense of corporate life 
grows up in this little community, rebuking selfishness. 
Justice, honesty, and all honorable traits are inculcated 
thereby. Anatmosphere of love pervades the school, which 
is the best promoter of morality. And so education is the 
real preventive of crime, and the State would find it a good 
investment to establish free kindergartens. Their expense 
would be saved in the decreased cost of penitentaries.” 


Mise Clara Barton, president of the Red Cross Society, 
and often deecribed as ‘‘ The American Fiorence Night- 
ingale,” spoke of field hospitals. Mr. Caldwell, of St. 
Louts, in speaking of reform echools, indignantly denied 
that they are the nursery for the penitentlary. Ex 
Governor Hoad!y’s address on the use and abuse of the 
pardoning power by governors was suggestive and 
vigorous. He told the following story : 

‘* A few days after J had been installei into the office of 
Governor of Ohio, an application was urgently pressed for 
the pardon of a poor fellow £0 as to let h'm die at home, I 
bad never considered the subject. I wrote to General 
Brinkerhoff for his advice, stating my own tentative adverse 
judgment, founded on the danger of fraud, simulated {Il- 
pess, and belief that, as death is ineviteble, death in prisay 1s 
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an ordinary circumstance, not to be considered an added 
penalty. The general and I found ourselves of one mind, 
and it was established in Ohio for two years, at least, that 
the probability of death during confinement was not suffi 
cient reason for the release of the prisoner. The danger of 
yielding to natural sympatby for the dying in cases of this 
kind is illustrated by two instances in my knowledge. In 
one a female prisoner sent a note to another, who was stary- 
ing herself under the pretense of insanity, but was begin- 
ning to weaken, advising her to keep it up, as the men could 
not stand it much longer and she must be pardoned out 
soon. The other was a case where a prisoner ate soap 
until he was in an apparently dying condition, when 
Governor Foster yielded to the importunity of his friends 
for pardon. The fraud was discovered and the Governor 
attempted to reincarcerate him, but the Supreme Court held 
that an unconditional pardon was irrevocable. The man 
really died in a short time, however, from eating too much 
soap.”’ ; 

On Sunday night Plymouth Church was crowded 
with people to listen to the discus:ions on Prison Re- 
form. The Rev. J. L. Milligan gave an account of the 
Internationa) Prison Conference at Rome, which was 
supplemented by an address from W. M. F. Rounds. 
General Brinkerhcff, of Ohio, told the story of progress 
in prison reform, giving as an illustration of an ultra- 
evil convict among comparatively new ones the analogy 
of a emal)pox patient in a crowded schoolroom. From 
the address of Miss Clara Barton we select a single 
passage as reported by the *‘ Pioneer-Press,” which, by 
the way, has done excellent service in publishing full 
and interesting accounts of the Conference : 

‘*She said perhaps the most foolhardy thing she ever did 
was to take the superintendency of a State prison. In 
May, 1883, in Massachusetts, she took the Superintendency 
of Sherborn prison, and she believed her choice was the 
only point on which Butler and the people of Massachusetts 
ever did agree. She took the position reluctantly, and 
seemed to herself like an empty balloon in the work. At 
the end of eight months she went out under a great weight 
of plans. She illustrated the vexing questions that assailed 
her when she entered upon the work, saying that she wear- 
ily turned and laid it on the shoulders of prison reformers. 
The first question asked her often was: ‘ What was prison 
reform ?’ The visitor at Sherborn said: ‘Do yon really 
reform any one?’ The answer was, that depended upon 
what they call reform. If they called the reclaiming bad 
women, sending them out as respectable women, so they 
shall never fall again, then they did not reform ; but if the 
reform meant a better condition and a resolution to lead a 
better life, then yes, a thousand times yes, they reformed. 
The danger lay beyond the prison, after they regained lib- 
erty. She never saw one of these women go out, and heard 
the universal, ‘Good-by; don’t forget me,’ that a great 
prayer did not go up for the welfare of that woman after 
she went into the world. She spoke of the visit from a 
committee from the State Legislature, and she told them if 
they wouid stop dram drinking in Massachusetts they could 
rent Sherborn prisoa for a shoe factory in six months 
time. She considered drunkenness one of the greatest of 
all causes of crime. She was unequivocally in favor of an 
unfixed period when the sentence was given. The question 
of separation was a question of great moment. One bad 
prisoner could do more to injure a prison in a balf-hour 
than the prison discipline could alleviate in a month.”’ 

The care of dependent and pauper children was the 
first subject considered on Mondsy. The chief feature 
was a paper by the Hon. W. P. Letchworth, of New 
York, who deprecated the boarding out system as su- 
perseding the necessity for children’s bome and orphan 
atylum. The evcning session was held in Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, the pastor of which, the Rev. M. 
McG. Dana, is one of the most energetic workers in the 
cause. A paper by the Hon. Z. B Brockway, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and Reformatories, was 
read by the Rev. D. Byers, of Obfo. It was a vehe- 
ment and just indictment of the contract system, embody- 
ing the views often presented in this paper on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Brockway regards the plece price plan as the 
most practical compromise between the public’s accounts 
and the contract system. In General Brinkerhoff’s re- 
port on Federal pri-ons he pointed out that there are 
about two thousand United States prisoners in confine- 
ment scattered among the State penitentiaries, and de- 
clared that with half a dozen exceptions, every jafl in 
the United States was a schovl for crime, where every 
conceivable form of wickedness was taught by skilled 
professors, and where every possible opportunity was 
afforded for pupils to graduate as expert scoundrels. 
The speaker deseribed several jails in detail, including 
the few owned and operated by the general Government. 
There was much to be found fault with in them all. 

Ex President Hayes made a short address on indus. 
trial education, and was followed by Frederick H. 
Wines and others on the same topic. 

A day was devoted to the question of the treatment 
of tramps, the o ganization of charities in cities, the 
treatment of the sick, blind, and deaf. The discussion 
of all these topics was general, animated, and full of 
practical hints. We have room only for a single quota- 
tion from a epeech by Rabbi Sonnenheim : 

“Tam one of the wandering Jews, and to-day, to a cer- 
tain extent, I am a wordering Jew. { cannot understand 


how the descen‘ants of the old settlers ot Vi:giuia, Massa- 
chysette, e.o., can for @ wowent forget that their Anglo 








Saxon ancestors 2,000 years ago were migrants. I cannot 
understand how they forget that human nature in regard 
to migration never cang*s—‘ there where I live contented 
is my country and fatherland.’ How can they deny the 
poor migrant, as long as he is honest and healthy, access to 
our shores? On the other hand, how can the migrants of 
forty years ago, now in Americs, oppose laws that protect 
their native pride, and bar out from America the offal of 
their native lands? No matter how poora migrant is, so 
long as he is honest and healthy he is the elem>:* of 
strength in America. We want the thrifty, frugal aul ): on 
est of all nations to come tous. Every sensible man wi!! 
stay your hands in suppressing pauper immigration, 

The convention closed its sessions after electing the 
Hon H. H. Giles, of Madison, Wis., as President of the 
Association, and selecting Omaha as the place of meet 
ing next year. 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN A VILLAGE IN 
NEW MEXICO. 


AN successful work be done in behalf of our igno- 
rant and superstitious Spanish speaking fellow 
citizens in the Southwest? For answer, permit me to 
give some facts gathered, and some observations In cox 
nection with a Sunday recently passed with one of our 
evangelists and a New West teacher in a Mexican vil 
lage. 

San Rafael is a village of six hundred souls, purely 
Mexican, situated in a well-watered, fertile valley ninety 
miles west of Albuquerque. The natural advantages 
would lead us to expect in such a place a prosperous 
community. A Roman church, with a resident priest, 
wss located here many years ago, and vet the general 
ignorance, poverty, and degradation are appalling. Not 
more than ten or twelve adults can read or write their 
own names. General intelligence is proportionally 
lacking. The mode of housekeeping and the dress are 
primitive indeed. Sickness of all kinds, and nearly al! 
the ailments of the flesh, are frequent, and the death 
rate is high. Medical treatment is almost unknown. 
The amount of suffering 1s surprising. 

A teacher was put into this village about two years ago. 
The progress at first was slow, but now the school ts 
popular. The teacher Jast year, Miss M’Cullough, and 
her companion, Mrs. Moyer, have been genulne m's- 
sionaries. Both communicate with the people tn their 
own language. They have drawn heavily on their own 
purses for medicines, and Eastern friends have supplied 
clothing and other thinzs, so that they have cispensed 
freely. Thus winning their way, they have freely vis- 
{ted and cared for the sick, taught others how to make 
them comfortable, taught the women to cook, to cut 
out and put together garments, and in a thousand 
ways made themselves helpful. The confidence estab- 
Nshed between them and all the people is deltghtful. 
There must have been fifteen or twenty in thelr 
rooms, the Sunday I was there, to ask for medicine 
or treatment or advice for themselves or their friends. 
Only the priest seems to owe them no good will. It is 
sald that he has something to say in dispsragement of 
them or their work at every service. A R man teacher 
was secured, but the people preferred the better school. 

Mr. Salazar, our evangelist, was at first compelled to 
go from house to house, and talk with one and two ata 
time. Now the people come freely to him to talk of re- 
ligious matters, and attend a week-day prayer-meeting 
and a Sunday service. Often the schoolroom js filled to 
its ut.nost capacity. The services I attended were so 
tender and loving that they could not fall to win to 
Christ. The Goepel Hymns, with the ald of the organ, 
were rendered heartily, and every one sang. The Script- 
ure reading and the sermon were very happy. Cioser 
attention could not be desired. Many of the people are 
thinking seriously. If this work is continued the results 
must be grand and speedy. Two weeks ag». near 
Mora, J had the pleasure of partaktog of the L ord’s Sup- 
per with over fifty members of a Protestant church. I 
hope to enjoy this privilege in other Mexican viilages. I 
have portrayed only sample work, Just as good, and 
perhaps better, may have been done elsewhere. I think 
itis demonstrated that this kind of evangelizition may 
be made succeesful. 

Miss M’Cullough is successfully ralsing money in 
Kaneas for buildings in which to carry forward this 
twofold work. C, B, SuMNER. 

Las Vecas, New Mexico 














AT MOUNT HERMON. 


E bave already spoken of the life and earnest- 

ness that pervade Mr. Moody’: happ!ly con- 
ceived experiment of a summer school for representa- 
tives of college Christian associations, Amo g the 
specially interesting features have been talks and «ass 
exercises by Dr. Brooks, Dr. Pierson, Mr. James Mc 
Conaughy, the Rev. W. W. Clark, and others, But 
the main interest centers about Mr. Moody, and his won- 
derful vitality and personal power have never b.en 
more marked. From the excellent letters furnished to 


the Springfield “‘ Union” by 8 special correspoadent, 
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we select two or three passages which Illustrate wha 
is being done at Mount. Hermon: 

** One of the most noticeable characteristics of the sum 
mer school at Mount Hermon {s that every one seems to 
study his Bible because he fiods {t intensely interesting. 
Nearly every one has an Oxford or Teachers’ Bible, car- 
ries it with him to all the meetings, and usesittoo. In 
comparing the different methods of study of so large a 
number of Bible students, many interestlog and valua- 
ble things are brought out. Some commit to memory a 
great deal, and all are able to quote the passages they 
want. Dr. Brooks has a wonderful power in this direc- 
tion. Oo any subject that 1s brought wp, he quotes 
passage after passage to support his view, giving chap- 
ter and verse, without the use of notes or Bible. Others 
do not commit so much, but by a system of marks in 
their Bibles are able to turn quickly to anything they 
wish. There {s almost a craz3 among the students to 
examine and take notes from the Bibles of Mr. Moody, 
Dr. Brooks, and others. Just now astudent {s seated in 
the porch of one of the cottages reading the notes on the 
leaves of Mr. Moody’s Bible, while thirty students are 
seated around him writing. Mr. Moody has three Bibles 
which he gives out each morning to be returned next 
day. Allthree are Oxford B'bles, one quite old and 
well-thumbed, anotber newer. Both of these are marked 
on fiy leaves and margin. The third is interleaved 
with white paper on which notes are written... . . 

‘The summer school at Mount Hermon has had a 
vacation of oneday. Last Saturday morning Mr. Moody 
said: ‘ You have ail been attending the meetings so 
closely for the past ten days that I want you to take a 
vacation this afternoon and Monday. There will be no 
meetings at all. Iam going to lock everything up. I 
would lock you out of your rooms if I could. Shut up 
your books, and go boatiag or fishing or out to the 
mountains, and you will come back feeling al! the bet- 
ter for work Tuesday.’ Several partles ‘went to the 
mountains’ across the river, some tramped over {nto 
Vermont aud New Hampshire, and one party improved 
the opportunity to visit the college buildings at Amherst. 

“One of the pleasant walks from Mount Hermon is 
to visit Mr. Moody’s home and the seminary at North- 
field, acros3 the river. The chief attraction there is the 
model of Solomon’s Temple which Mr. Moody has on 
exhibition in Stone Hall. It was given him by a 
wealthy Scotchman, who had two of them made, of 
which this {s the second. The work alone upon the 
first cost $3 000. This {is valued at $1 225. Mr. Moody 
was obliged to pay a duty of $551 when he brought it 
into the Ualted States, It is one fifty fifth the actual 
siza, is made of cedar from Lebanon, and is covered 
with real gold ‘ without and within,’ as Solomon's was. 
In the court of the priests, the brazen altar, the molten 
sea, the ten lavers, and the pillars of Jachin and Boaz, 
are eastly seen. The dome can be lifted to show the 
interlor. I looked almost with awe and reverence at 
the Ark of the Covenant and the guarding cherab{m fa 
the most holy place. ‘The most solemn thought to 
me,’ said Mr, Moody, as he looked at it, ‘is that the 
griat High Priest himself was never permitted to enter.’ 
‘Did you ever think,’ he continued, ‘God never wrote 
but three things, The first was the Ten Command- 
ments at Sinal, the second was the plan for this building, 
and the third was the handwriting on the wall.’ Mr. 
Moody has kindly invited all the students to see the 
model sometime during the month. It is certaloly 
worth a long journey to see.” 








CHUKCH GLEANINGS. 


| The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns .] 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Phillips Brooks, D D., addressed the New Eng- 
land Assembly at Framingham, Mass., July 21. 

—A gift of $5,000 bas been made to Smith College to es- 
tablish a permanent Scholarship, the {ucome of which {s to 
be given to young women seeking an education. Preference 
to be given to the daughters of missionaries. 

—W. H. Symonds, of Reading, Mass., has accepted the 
general Secretaryship of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at Keene, N. H. 

—The services of the Rev. Daniel Steele, of Reading, 
Mass., have been secured by the Trustees of Boston Uni- 
versity for the professorship of Systematic Theology in the 
Divinity School connected with that institution. 

—For the fifth Annual Universalist National Grove Meet- 
ing to be held at The Weirs, N. H., the following preachers 
are announced : Aug. 3, the Rey. Charles H. Eaton, of New 
York ; 4, the Rev. O. F.,Cone, D.D., of Akron, Ohio: 5, 
the Rev. A. J. Canfield, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 6, the Rev. 
S. W. Sample, of Chelsea, Mass.; 8, the Rev. W. 8. Crowe, 
of Newark, N. J., andthe Rey. E. L. Reckford, D.D., of 
Detroit. 

—The Union Sunday-school Assembly will hold a four 
days’ meeting on the camp ground at East Epping, N. H., 
commencing Aug. 2, and held through the 6th. An unusu- 
ally strong programme is offered. 

—There is a growing disinclination in New Hampshire, 
writes a correspondent, among all churches and pastors to 
the long vacation of recent years. It is felt that to leave 
@.church for siz weeks or two months without a shepherd 


works much harm in the flock, a disintegration which it 
requires months of most earnest effort to overcome. Many 
pastors, this year, plan therefore to divide vacation so as 
not to be absent, at any time, more than two Sabbaths. 

—Mr. Moody’s fourth conference for Bible study will be- 
gin at Northfield, August 4, and last to the 13°h. Among 
others who will take part is the Rev. Marcus Rainsford, of 
London. A general invitation is extended to all ministers 
and Christian workers who are in sympatby with the ob- 
jects of the conference to remain through the session if 
possible. Applications for rooms should be addressed to 
H. N. F. Marshall, Northfield, at once, so that suitable pro- 
vision may be made for a)l who may wish to attend. 

—The principal speakers at the Baptist Annual meeting 
at Martha’s Vineyard, August 8 to 15, will be the Rev. Dr. 
Lorimer, of Chicago, the Rev. Dr. Evans, of Philadelphia, 
and the Rev. Thomas Armitage, of New York. 

—In order to insure the attendance of the Rev. Dr. Mark 
Hopkins, the Connecticut Valley Congregational Club has 
changed the date of its mission meeting at Shelburne Falls 
from September 27 to September 20. 

—Many New England Roman Catholics attended the fes- 
tivities at Qaebec on July 21, connected with the conferring 
of the beretta upon Cardinal Taschereau. The ceremonies 
were similar to those fully described in our columns at the 
time of the elevation to the cardinal’s office at Baltimore of 
Archbishop Gibbons. 

—The Northern New England Sunday-school Assembly 
and Chautauqua Uaton will be held at Fryeburg, Me, Jaly 
27 to August 5. The conductors are the Rev. George D 
Lindsay, of Auburn, the Rey. A. E. Danning, of Boston, 
and the Rev. J. W. Bashford, of Portland. 

—The Connecticut Baptist Bible School Union will hold 
a series of meetings at Crescent Beach, beginning Monday 
evening, July 26, and closing Saturday, July 31. 

—The meeting of the Indian Rights Association at New- 
port, R. L, on July 21, was well attended. The chief 
addresses were made by Governor Wetmore, by Bi-hop 
Potter, by H. O. Ladd, and by Miss Alice Fletcher. Miss 
Fletcher said, among other things, that the Indian was the 
provider and protector and the woman was the conserver ; 
that the picture seen of the Indian man ahead on his horse, 
closely followed by the woman, was society at its lowest 
stage. The man goes ahead to prepare the way for the 
woman. She satin Sitting Bull's tent one day, and he said 
to her, ‘‘ For my young men [ see their future; they till my 
fields ; for my women I see nothing.” 

—The annual convention of the Y. M. C. A., of New 
Hampshire wil! be held with the Methodist Church of Dover, 
commencing the last day of September, and continue four 


days. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—QOn the Sunday preceding the bi-centennial anniversary 
at Albany historical sermons were preached by nearly ali 
the pastors. One of special interest was that delivered by 
the Rev. Mr. Demarest before all the Reformed churches at 
the Madison Avenue Church. The reading desk used was 
brought over from Holland more than a hundred years 
ago. 

—The German Lutheran Synod has been in session the 
past week in St. John's Church, Brooklyn. The body repre- 
sents 207,000 communicants. The Rav. J. P. Beyer presided. 
Doctrinal questions were discussed at length. The questions 
of the relations of workingmen were earnestly discussed. 
The Rev. F. Wambsgans, of Pittsburg, said that it was not 
the use of capital, but its abuse, that made employers and 
employees enemies. If the teachings of Christ were lived 
up to there would be no trouble. Monopoly was the great- 
est evil, and something must be done to restrain it. It was 
the curse of the country, and the Government fostered and 
protected it. 

—Mr. Beecher’s first lecture in London was attended by 
more than 3,000 people. Thomas Scott, who presided at 
Exeter Hall when Mr. Beecher delivered his anti slavery 
speech twenty-three years ago, presided also at this meet- 
ing. Canon Farrar and other distinguished clergymen were 
on the platform. 

—The corner-stone of the chapel to be erected by St 
Luke’s Church on the site of that which was burned was laid 
on July 20, in Brooklyn. Its estimated cost is $20,000. The 
rector, the Rev. George R. Van De Water, D D., delivered 
the principal address. 

—A correspondent writes that the little ‘‘ Church of the 
Strangers’? at Greenwood Lake, N. Y., is being changea 
from a half-tent to a neat wooden church. Some of the 
churches that are taking out their old pulpit and pews to 
put in more beautiful ones could continue the usefulness of 
the old ones by giving them or selling them at a low price 
to the church. Correspondence should be addressed to 
Miss Jennie Waterstone, Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 

—It is understood that Bishop Whitaker has not yet written 
an official letter accepting the assistant rectorship of Penn- 
sylvania. There is little doubt, however, that he will soon 
do so. 

—The bishops of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
and of the Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
conference at Philadelphia, have indorsed the platform 
under which it is proposed to unite the two churcres as 
adopted last year by the Board of Commissioners in Wash- 
ington. The articles of consolidation will now be sub- 
mitted to the several conferences, 

—A Presbyterian church is being erected at Eddington, 
Pa. 

—The African Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
holding a jubilee a Ocean Grove, N. J. Bishops Turner, 
Shorter, and Campbell were present. 

—Many thousand people haue this week attended the great 
Sunday-School Camp at Williams Grove, Pa. 

—Tne International Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has just issued its Year Book of 200 pages. 





This shows, among other things, that seventeen new build- 





ings have been completed during the year, ard that twenty 
others are in course of erection. There are now ninety 
Association buildings in the United States and Canada, 
valued at $5 040,178, and 355 Associations own libraries con 
taining 272,624 volames, worth $293,168. There are 1,066 
Associations in this country, including the college, railroad, 
German, colored, and Indian branches, and 487 men devote 
their whole time to the work as general secretaries, libra 
rians, and gymnasium instructors. There are 650 Associa- 
tions in Germany, 79 in Frauce, 570 in Great Britain, 491 in 
Holland, 8 in Russia, 2 in China, 3 in Japan, 6 in India, 12 
in Africa, and 14 in Australia. 
THE WEST. 

—A meeting of the Sunday-school superintendents of vari- 
ous denominations was held in St. Louis lately, to plan fora 
grand Sunday school demonstration next November. 

— \ new Presby'erian church was dedicated at Cummins- 
ville, Ohio, last Sunday. 

—Cincinnati is to have a great camp-meeting, in which 
Sam Jones and Sam Small will take part. 

—Plans have been adopted for the new St. Paul's Univer- 
salist Church to be erected on Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

—The new edifice of the German Emanuel Church was 
dedicated at St. Paul. The pastoris the Rev. W. Oebler. 

—The committee on the revision of the German Methodist 
bymn book, which has been in session in Chicazo, has fin- 
ished its labors, and the work when approved by the ger 
eral Convention wiil be official. 

—From March 1 to July 1 the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union in the Northwest, und»r the direc- 
tion of F. G. Easign, of Chicago, established 257 new San- 
day-schools in destitute places. These schools contain 935 
teachers and 7,054 scholars. They also aided 356 old scho« !s 
which have a membership of 1,658 teachers and 14,462 
scholars. These same men held 905 meetings and some 4 
conventions, 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 








—H. W. Pope, of North Manchester, Conn , bas recelved a call 
to the past rate of the Second Church at Palmer, Maas. 

—R. S. Whidden was installed as pastor of the First Society at 
Marshfield, Mass., July 21. 

—Dr. Alexander, who has been acting pastor of the Rolistone 
Church at Fitchburg, Mass., will supply the Winthrop ¢ hureh at 
Charlestown, Mass , during the absence of a year or of fourteen 
months of the pastor, A. S. Twombly, VD D. 

—Frank H. Decker was installed over the church at Greenport, 
L. L., July 22 

—P. T. Farwell, of South Egremont, Mass.. bas resigned, and 


accepts the pastorate of the church at Stockbridge 
—C.S Beardslee has accepted the call from the First Church 
of West Springfield, Mass , but will not be installed at present. 


—C. F. Morse will supply the church at West Warren, Mass... 
for a year. 

—L. 8. Crawford, of Topsfield, bas resigned, ard will go to 
Broosa, Turkey, to engage in missionary labor. 

—Mrs. E. P. Bond, who bas been speaker of the Free Congre- 
gational Society at Florence, Mass , has resigned, to accept a 
position in the college for the Society of Friends at Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

—Myron Adams, of Swansea, Mass., has received a call to Hop 
kinton. 

—Dr. George Waters died at Orange, N J., recently. He was 
descended from along line of clerival ancestry, and had held 
several important pastorates. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—J. W. Teal was lately installed as pastor of the Westminstai~ 
Church of Elizabeth, N. J. 

—James G K. McClure, of the late Forest Church, Chicego, 
has received a call from the Second Church of Germantown, Pa. 

—W. H. Illsley has received a call from the church at Ludlow,, 
Ky. 

BAPTIST, 

—The North Church at Belmont, N. H., has extended a call ta 
Mr. Churchill, of Maiae. 

—E S Gardiner, of Plantsville, Conn., has resigned. 

—Adrian Foote recently died at Rochester, Ind., at the age of 
ninety-nine. He had been a pastor for sixty-nine years. 

—‘I. W. Tate, of the First Church of Milford, N. H 
resigned 

—Edward Mills, of the Friendship Street Church, Prov’ denice, 
R. I., bas resigned. 

—M. D. Miller died at Madison, Wis., Ju‘y 20. 

—T. C. Probert, of Ironton, Ohio, has been called to t’ se cht rch 
at Pleasant Ridge. 

— W. C. Barrows, of Lewiston, Me, declines his ¢ a'l to E.lls- 
worth. 


» has 


EPISCOPAL, 
—J. T. Carpenter, of Newtown, Pa., has been ¢ Jeoted rectcr of 
St. Alban’s Church, Roxborough. 
—Noah Disbrow died recently at South Bost’sn, Mass, 
—Robert A. Holland, of Trinity Church, N’sw Orleans, ac cepts 
a callto St. Louis, Mo. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—L. L. Beeman, pastor of the Methodist chu reh at St. Johns- 
a Vt., {1s to become principal of the East Gr senwich Academy, 

—C. Graepp has been installed as an Eyangelical Lotheran 
pastor at Brockport, N. Y 

—C. L. Baker, of tne Advent Church in Manchester, N. B.. has 
resigned, thus ending the troubles in that church. 

—J. Elmendorf, of the Second Reformed Church of Powzh- 
keepsie, N. Y., has accepted a eal) to the Harlem church, and 
will be installed in September. 

—George H. Smyth, who has been pastor of t 
formed Church, will become nr a ge the hassle gore . 
(burch, which is now erecting a new edifice in Harlem. 

—William H. Fish has received a call from the Unitarian So 
ciety at Lebanon, N. H. 

—L. F Hayward, of South Boston, Masg., has received a cal 
from the Chicopee Unitarian Society. 

—J. H. Freese died at Nuw Comerstown, Ohio, recently, 

—Charles S. Nickerson was installed as pastor of the Univer 
salist church at Salem, Mass,, July 20, 
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Books AND Qutuors. 
MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


Harper's Monthly —As is sultei to the mid-summer 
season, the August Harper's is light and entertaining to 
a degree. Mr. Warner’s watering place serfal brings us 
this month to Bar Harbor and Sulphur Springs, where 
the romance of the serial is ended in the orthodox and 
old fashioned way. The month's installment of Mr. 

lackmore’s serial comes nearer to the level of ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone” and the ‘‘Maid of Sker” than the previous 
chapters. The Abbey illustrations to Goldsmith’s ‘‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer” come to an end with the Epilogue. 
Though good of their kind, we think the general verdict 
is that they are vastly inferlor to Mr. Abbey’s Herrick 
illustrations. Mr. William Winter, dramatic critic of 
the ‘‘ Tribune,” contributes an appreciative sketch of 
Joseph Jefferson, a striking portrait of whom as ‘‘ Bob 
Acres” serves as frontispiece. Loversof flowers will be 
delighted with Mr. Burbidge’s ‘‘ Orchids,” illustrated by 
Gibson and Parsons. Mr. Edmund Kirke furnishes an 
article on Detroit, ‘‘ The City of the Strait,” with many 
pletures. Another {llustrated article is that on ‘: Trans- 
atlantic Captaias” giving portraits of some thirty noted 
steamship commanders. Mr. T. B. Aldrich has a charm- 
ingly witty poem, and the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman ” one nearly as good in a serious vein. 

Almost the only important article of the number, from 
the standpoint of serious thought, is the second part of 
Professor Ely’s‘*‘ Soctal Studies,” {a which he considers 
the economic evils of American railway methods. This 
paper avers tbat our railways make a wretched showing, 
as compared with those of Europe, in speed, in the com- 
fort of travel, in the conventence of stations, in safety 
of life, and in economy of money and material. Pro- 
fessor Ely quotes with apparent approval the utterance 
of a distinguished economist that ‘“‘ it is questionable if 
all the mechanical inventions yet made have lightened 
the day’s toil of any huiman being.” ‘‘ Fifty years ago,”’ 
he says, ‘* we went mad with the idea that universal com- 
petition was a panacea forall social evils, and the man 
would have received no attention who suggested that 
there were certain territories in our economic life which 
in their nature were not adapted to competition.” As 
regards railways, Professor Ely says : 

My thesis is this: the needless waste of railway com- 
petition has been suflicient to provide good, comfortable 
homes—a whole house to a family—for that part of the 
entire population of the United States not already provided 
with such homes. 

The first item in the count is needless expenditure in 
railway construction. This has been estimated at one 
thousand millions of dollars, and it is certainly a low esti- 
mate, for two needless railways, the West Shore and the 
Nickle Pilate, alone account for one fifth of this sum. It 
must be borne in mind that neediesss expenditure 1s waste 
of national resources which ought to have benefited the 
people. This is very simple, yet it is often necessary to 
repeat it Now, one thousand millions of dollars is a sum 
sufficient to build homes for one million families, or five 
million people. 

Second, every needless train is a waste, and parallel and 
competing roads necessitate a vast number of them dally. 

Third, our railways have not been planned according to 
any intelligent scheme, so that they should become part of 
one grand system of means of commuuication and trans- 
portation, supplementing our natural and artificial water- 
ways and other highways. Oathe contrary, they were often 
designed to injure other public highways, and are still man- 
aged with that view. Railways run along by the side of 
canals, and drive them out of existence. At times they buy 
the canal and stop using it, lest it should longer render any 
service to anybody. The Richmond and Alleghany Railroad 
of Virginia is anexample. Here is a great wasteof resources 
expended in canals. Railways prevent the use of natural 
waterways. Thus the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Pacific railways discriminate against those who use the 
Obio River and the Atlantic and Pacific oceans respectively. 
These are examples of a waste of nature’s bounty. 

Freight rates are often so much cheaper between com- 
peting points than from an intermediate point that freight 
frequently passes twice over the same track—a waste of 
labor and capital. Freight is thus sent from Pittsburg to 
Philadelphia and New York, and then right back through 
Pittsburgh to a western point, so as to get the competition 
rate from one of the large cities. Freight has likewise been 
sent from Rochester, New York, to New York City, then 
back again over the same tracks through Rochester to the 
West. Last winter freight was sent from Baltimore to New 
York, then back through Baltimore tothe West. These ex- 
amples might be multiplied indefiaitely. 

Another variety of waste is illustrated by the anthracite 

coal combination, which stops production at intervals in 
order to maintain high prices, Capital power and labor 
power meantime remain idle, and other industries are in- 
jured. 
: But why continue this, as one easily might? It is im- 
possible to express with mathematical accuracy all this 
enormous waste of natiunal resource, but no one will be 
likely to deny that I have more than proved my thesis. 


In Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ Study” we find the following par- 
agraph on natural selection in literature : 
The penetrating spirit of democracy has found its ex- 





pression in the very quality of literature ; the old oligarchic 
repub’ic of letters is passing ; already we have glimpses of 
the Commune, If the reader has noted the optimistic tene 
of these essays he will conceive that we are not wholly dis- 
mayed at the prospect, and that we find a consolation in 
recognizing what seems good now, when the difficalt busi- 
ness of forecasting its future perplexes and saddens. Our 
chief concern is that we cannot recognize all the good there 
isin all the books that come to us; but if the public will 
keep our secret, we will confess that we believe this will 
have very little todo with their destiny. The fittest, in liter- 
ature as in everything else, will survive, as it has always 
done; and for all our confident air in saying this 1s well 
and that is ill, we understand perfectly that we are not deal- 
ing final doom. We are saying what our experience of 
literature and of life has persuaded us is the truth; but 
these beoks are also the expression of literature and of life, 
and we will confess again, if again the public will keep our 
secret, that sometimes the crudest expression in that sort 
seems better than the finest comment upon it. We have 
sometimes suspected that »oore thinking, more feeling cer- 
tainly, goes to the creation of a poor novel than to the pro- 
duction of a brilliant criticism: and if any novel of our 
time fails to Jive a hundred years, will any censure of it 
live? Who can endure to read old reviews? One can 
hardly read them if they are in praise of one’s own books. 
It is not, then, with a wholly impersonal pang, dearly 
beloved brother immortals, that we sit here in our study 
sorrowfully regarding your multitude, and miegiving which 
of you shall survive. You cannot all, that is certain: and 
more and more pensively we perceive that it is not abso- 
lutely for us to say which; but to use what patience we 
may if the poets, the historians, the novelists, the essayists, 
are not able to keep their number within bounds. It is 
vain, at any rate, to preach Malthusianism to them, and 
we willingly relinquish to the reader the problem of their 
future, if, as seems very likely, they should multiply rather 
than decrease. It is already quite impossible to do more 
than touch contemporary literature at a few points, to 
speak of what seems characteristic, or what seems promis- 
ing; but the author neglected or overlooked need not 
despair for that reason, if he will reflect that criticism can 
neither make nor upmake authors; that there have not 
been greater bcoks since criticism became an art than there 
were before ; that in fact the greatest books seem tu have 
come much earlier. 


Atlantic Monthly.—The article by Mr. Robert K. 
Evans on “ The Indian Question ia Arizona,” ts a forci 
ble and striking presentation of the laxity and incon- 
sistency of Government methods in dealing with the 
indian, and particularly with those tribes which, like 
the Apaches, are still savages, whose greatest delight is 
a merciless and inexpressibly cruel raid. Mr. Evans 
specially urges the necessity of stringent measures to 
prevent such outbreaks when possible, and to punish 
them systematically and severely when they do occur. 
At present nelther course is adopted by the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Evans advocates, as a method of dealing 
with the bad Indians, a special court with extraordi- 
nary powers. Weshould add that, while dealing specially 
with this side of the question, he does not neglect to 
point out that the only way to permanently better the con- 
dition of the Indian is to give him land in severalty, and 
encourage him to become a self-supporting and inde- 
pendent farmer. 

An interesting social study is David Dodge's ‘‘ Do 
mestic Economy in the Confederacy,” describing the 
various shifts and contrivances to which Southern 
households were put. Thus, of shoes he says : 


The dearth of leather also drove the people to all sorts 
of grotesque expedients. Sole leather especially, owing to 
the difficulty which the small tanneries experienced in its 
production, was extremely scarce. Wood, which had long 
been worn to a very limited extent by the slaves in some 
localities, now came into general use in the making of 
shoes. A wooden shoe was among the very first inventions 
patented under the Confederate government. In the be- 
ginning a considerable variety of shapes prevailed. Some 
could do no better than dig cut a rude wooden receptacle 
for the foot, a travesty on the sabot worn by the French 
peasants ; a strip of leather being attached to the top, by 
means of which the clog was secured to the ankle. But by 
far the best and most comfortable style, and one which was 
adopted wherever the additional leather required was to 
be had, wasa simple sole of ash, willow, or some light 
wood, to which full leathern uppers were fastened with 
tacks. At first they were made so thick, in order to insure 
durability, that among their various other effects was that 
of adding very sensibly to the stature of the community. 
Later on it was found better to make the soles thinner, and 
protect them from wear by nailing on their bottoms light 
irons, similar in shape to horseshoes. They were neces- 
sarily the noisiest shoes ever worn, always announcing the 
approach of their wearers at a good round distance. When 
the air was clear, and the ground frozen, one was by this 
means kept well apprised of the movements of his immedi- 
ate neighbors. Especially did their tell-tale clatter make 
them the abomination of the negro in his nocturnal ram- 
bles. Tne dismay of nervous people and careful house- 
wives, their effect indoors, was indeed something terrific, 
though after irons came into vogue and lessened the im- 
pacting surface, the clatter was toned down to something 
under the tramp of a horse. Nor were they much less de- 
structive to floors, while carpets simply did not exist in 
their wake. Despite the scrubbings and scourings of a 
quarter century, their marks are yet to be seen in some 
bouses. 





The use of wooden bottoms for shoes was by no means 
confined to the negroes. They were worn by the majority 
of laboring people, as well as by many of both sexes who 
had been reared in affluence. The scarcity of the last 
winter of the war drove whole families into them, except 
the little feet which could not be trusted to steer such craft, 
but bore their share of martyrdom by being imprisoned 
indoors throughout the live léng dreary months. 

Uppers were made of such random pieces of leather, or 
of anything bearing the faintest semblance to leather, that 
could be lighted on. Carriage curtains and buggy tops 
were acceptable. In some cases old morocco pocket-books 
were converted into children’s shoes; while many ladies 
managed to fashion themselves a sort of moccasin out of 
the most hete neous and unpromising materials. Woe 
to the careless wight who suffered his saddled horse to 
stand out near church, store, or post-oflice after nightfall ! 
The chances were that when he went to mount he would 
find that some one had appropriated his saddle skirts for 
sole leather, unless, indeed, he had forestalled such an act 
by appropriating them to that end himself. 

Among the other features of the number are, a clever 
story by Sarah Orne Jewett, a little out of the line of her 
ordinary work, and essays on ‘‘ The Benefits of Super. 
stition,” by Agnes Repplier, and ‘‘ Individual Cou 
tlauity,” by Andrew Hedbrooke. From a pleasantly 
written article on ‘ Recent Light Literature,” we quote 
the following paragraphs : 

The quality of lightness in literature is somewhat inde- 
pendent of form. There have been heavy poems and novels, 
there have been essays as light and airy as gossamer. Now 
and then a philosophical work, even, is lifted by such dexter- 
ous and nimble phrase as to give one the impression not 
only that one is thinking, but thinking with ease and celerity. 
Mr. Stockton, in one of the most ingenious of his stories, 
fancies a middle-aged man supplied with a curious ap- 
paratus for diminishing the force of gravitation, so that he 
skips over the ground in an incredibly lively fashion, and, 
at last, when heedlessiy relaxing his hold on substantial 
things, rises from the ground a little distance, and treads 
air as another might tread water. Most writers are power- 
fully affected by the law of gravitation; it is when one has 
the secret of the more subtle law of levitation that we 
recognize a singularly attractive literary power. 

Nor is it in literature alone that we are aware of this 
attraction. The musician, whose hands fly over the keys, 
often charms us through the same quality—he has the light 
touch. We perceive when we look at some pictures that 
the painter has had a certain deftness in handling his brush 
—he has the light touch. Even the solid marble which has 
yielded to the blow of the mallet sometimes discloses this 
quality; one feels that the sculptor just touched the clay 
lightly here and there, and that the chisel only glanced on 
the surface. 

This lightness of touch is essentially an artistic gift; it 
has to do rather with the skill of presentation than with the 
fineness of conception, yet it goes deeper than any mere 
mechanical dexterity. It responds tothe fiber of the artist’s 
nature ; it is his tactile sense expressing itself; and when 
we meet with it in any piece of work, we value it so highly 
that we sometimes wonder if we are not giving it more than 
its due. Perhaps we wonder most when we try to repeat in 
our own form the matter which pleased us, and discover 
that the charm has somehow gone out of it. Only when we 
go back to the book or poem do we see that the material 
was not cheap or mean, but was set forth with a lightness 
of touch which raised at once its value. 


Maemillan’s Magazine.—Goldwin Smith contributes a 
readable paper on ‘‘ The Capital of the United States,” 
which is, in turn, descriptive, critical, and anecdotal ; 
the anecdotes, however, being anything but fresh to 
most American readers. Among other remarks on 
political matters made by Mr. Smith is the statement 
that “‘ The man who in reality had most to do with the 
election of President Cleveland was Mr. George W. 
Curtis.” A rare plece of criticism is to be found in the 
paper on Christopher North by Mr. George Saintsbury, 
who never writes on a literary subject without throwing 
@ new and brilliant critical light on the topic under dis- 
cussion, A semi-literary, sem!-sclentific article is con- 
tributed by Mr. John Burroughs, whose subject 1s, 
“The Literary Value of Science.” Other interesting 
papers make up a more than ordinarily attractive num- 
ber, 


INDUSTRIAL ART.’ 


If the socialists are at all logical, a part of their mil- 
lenn{al programme fs that all publishing sball be done by 
the Gevernment. At first glance this would indicate 
that in their Utopia there will be no end of printing and 
a complete end of reading. We have in hand, or 
better, we have resting upon a strong table before us, 
the first part of the Commissioner’s report upon indus- 
trial and high art education in the United States. Part 
I, is entitled ‘‘ Drawing in Public Schools.” It consists 
of one thousand large octavo pages, and contains in- 
numerable facts and opinions bearing upon subjects 
in some way connected with the subject of the report. 
It ccntains much valuable raw material for the making 
of a book ; it contains more for the making of paper. 
But for the general purpose of spreading information 

1 Industrial and High Art Education in the United States, By 


J. Edwards Clarke, A. M. Part I.—Drawing in the Public 
Schools, 
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upon industrial art it 1s not a great success. Its lack is | But its force 1s wasted by prolix digreesions from the | tender interest to know the exact steps by which our Lord 
its redundancy. It is in every way a fair representative | subject immediately under discussion. Especially to | tached the sad climax of his life, and this book will find 


of government publishing. 

The statistics of the report are for the year 1881-82. 
The commissioner says very truly that such {s the prog- 
ress of art education that a report is ‘‘ obsolete before It 
is printed.” The new movement toward industrial edu 
cation began in 1870. In that year Mr. Walter Smith, 
of London, head master of the Leeds training school 
for art teachers, was invited both by the City of 
Boston and by the State of Massachusetts to 
come from England and introduce a course of 
industrial drawing into the echools of the city and of 
the commonwealth. The same year witnessed the 
founding of three leading art museums—the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York, the Museum of 
Fise Arts in Boston, and the Corcoran Art Gallery in 
Washington. Now drawing is a regular study in the 
public schools of almost every city in the country, 
almost every normal school has a special instructor 
in drawing, the number of art museums is thirty, 
and the number of art schools thirty-seven. During 
the same period the art movement in architecture, 
in house decoration, and in many branches of 
manufacturing has been so great as to almost 
amount to a revolution. The invasion of England 
by the American magazines has been largely due 
to their artistic features. The commissioner insists 
that American hopes of manufacturing pre-eminence, 
or even of manufacturing eminence, depend upon 
the public encouragement which this movement 
receives. He quotes from Fuself that ‘ Private 
patronage, however commendable or liberal, can no 
more supply the want of general encouragement than 
the conservatories and het-houses of the rich the want 
of fertile soil and genial climate.” He says that the 
English Government was first driven to make provision 
for this branch of education by the discovery at the 
International Exhibition in 1851 that German and 
French manufacturers were surpassing her own in 
beauty of design. He further states that at the present 
time the amount which Eaogland annually expends for 
industrial art education ‘‘ utterly dwarfs all that is done 
in this direction by this nation, or by the several States 
and communities.” Yet even England is not so far 
advanced as the countries on the continent. The report 
states that every French clty of any size contains a 
school of art and a museum of art. 

Attention {s briefly calied to the necessity of examples 
of good art in order to assist in the work of art educa- 
tlon. The report quotes a list of plaster cast models, 
with their English prices. Thie subject certainly mer- 
ited a better presentation. When beautiful etchings 
and steel engravings and photographs of classic works 
of art can be obtained at a moderate cost there is no 
reason why the schoolrooms of the country should be so 
barren and barn-like. We believe in the democratization 
of art. We agree with William Morris when he says, 
‘‘T de not want art fora few any more than education 
for a few or liberty fora few.” If art is to be democ- 
ratized the children must be brought in contact with it 
during the formative period of their lives. To say that 
these would not appreciate it is as untrue as it is cynical. 
If the schoolrooms could be made beautiful, a refining 
influence would go forth which would result in making 
homes beautiful. 

The report contains an interesting though prolix ac- 
count of the earlier efforts which were made in Eng- 
land and in America toward the introduction of general 
education in industrial art. This entire history, as Mr. 
Clarke remarks, is an illustration of the saying of 
Southey’s, that ‘‘ it takes one generation to get a princl- 
ple admitted, and another to get It adopted.” Curfously 
enough, the American history of this agitation begins 
with Benjamin Franklin. In 1749 he urged upon 
the clty of Philadelphia that all children should be 
taught to draw. In 1821 an attempt was made to {intro- 
duce drawing into the public schools of Boston. Ina 
1845 Rembrandt Peale, of Philadelphia, published a 
manual of drawing for the public schools. Followlog 
Peale came a succession of advocates, and in 1870 the 
systematic teaching of industrial drawing was inaugu- 
rated by the State of Massachusetts. Since this date the 
cause has had one triumph after another, the chief event 
in its history being the Centennial Exhibition. 

The report before us contains innumerable argu- 
ments in favor of industrial education. It defines 
it as ‘‘ the substitution of the knowledge of the thing for 
the verbal account of the thing.” It insists that no edu- 
cation is complete unless the hand and the eye are trained 
and the observing faculties are called into play as well 
as the reckoning and memorizing faculties. It insists 
upon the fact that drawing is not a special gift but that 
all children may be taught. The author of the report {is 
an eathusiast upon the subject which he has in hand. 
And the report would accomplish a great deal of good 
were it not for its inordinate size. The author’s two 
hundred and fifty page introduction upon ‘‘ The Democ- 
racy of Art” is well written, Had {t been condensed 
{nto fifty pages it would have found an occasional reader, 





be condemned are the gratuitous attacks upon free trade 
These are to be censured not only on account of their 
irrelevancy, but because they indicate that the author 
does not even appreciate that imports are merely the 
payment for exports and that the cutting off of the one 
means the cutting off of the other. The public is inter- 
ested in industrial art, and wanted a compact and well- 
digested report upou it, The author of the report has 
shown plenty of ability, but not an ability to give the 
public just what it wanted. 





AN AID TO FAITH.’ 


Many of the chapters which make up this volume are 
already familiar to the readers of The Christian Union ; 
as they now appear together Dr. Abbott's purpose and 
the line of his argument are seen to be fundamental 
and comprehensive. He addresses the great multitude 
of those who desire to hold fast to their faith but who 
find intellectual and moral difficulties in so doing. He 
speaks neither to those who have no spiritual aspirations 
nor to those who see no difficulties in the pathway of 
faith, but to those whose faith is perplexed by the ques 
tions and doubts of the time. These persons form a 
large and increasing class. They cannot belleve all that 
was once taught them, nor are they willing to surrender 
the life which grew up under that teaching ; they cannot 
accept the verbal infallibility of the Scriptures nor can 
they give up their faith in the Bible as a divinely in. 
splred book ; they cannot accept the scholastic concep- 
tion of the God-man, nor can they yield their conviction 
the Word of God was made flesh and dwelt among us; 
they do not belleve in ’an angry God who demands so 
much suffering for so much sin, and yet they recognize 
the fact of sin and the peace which comes from a sense 
of sins forgiven and blotted out. In this volume Dr. 
Abbott has endeavored to state the great facts of the 
spiritual life in terms of experience rather than of phi- 
losophy. and to indicate the eternal spiritual truths that 
are obscured by the scholastic and dogmatic state- 
ments of the past. 

God's Revelations of Himself to Men. By Samuel J. 
Andrews. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This 
book is Christological, and so is in harmony with the spirit 
of the age. Itis written for those who already believe in 
Christ Jesus as the incarnate Son of God, and aims to make 
manifest the fact of his continued life, since Christianity 
lives in him. The holy lives of believers bear witness to 
this fact, and the proper adjustment of the Bible to the 
living Christ will do more to strengthen and advance the 
kingdom of Christ than any other labor in which the church 
can engage, for then Christ is not hidden by the Protestant 
behind the Book, nor by the Romanist behind the church, 
but shines forth illaminating both and attracting men to 
himself. To secure this worthy end is the object of the 
author of this volume. Already he has proved his ability to 
keep the thought of the world in his *‘ Life of our Lord,” 
one of the best portrayals of our Savior’s stay upon earth 
that has ever been written, and this book is equally dis- 
criminating, clear, and helpful. There comes into the seul 
an increased confidence in the triumphing purpose of God, 
as it moves through its various stages under the patriarchal, 
Jewish, and Christian dispensations, and to its consumma- 
tion in the Messianic kingdom. Dr. Andrews has not given 
a hurried glance at the great truth he desired to present, 
but has patiently gazed at every feature, and added chapter 
to chapter in its description. The thoroughness of the work 
will commend {t to scholars. It is not to be bastily read. 
It is a volume forthe studious hours. The various relations 
of the Messianic hope and belief previous to and during our 
Lord’s earthly life are exhaustively treated. 


The Mystery of Pain. By James Minton, M.D. (Boston: 
Cuyples, Upham & Co.) This book was published in Eng- 
land twenty years ago, and this reprint will find many in- 
terested readers. The author was a practicing physician 
in London, but abandoned practice, became a student and 
writer. He was a sufferer, and from his effort to explain 
his own pains in harmony with his deep religious nature 
came this volume. He aims to show that things which we 
have inevitably called evil may yet be good; that all which 
we feel as painful is really giving blessedness somewhere, 
though we may not be able to trace it. In presence of pain 
our thought should be not how it affects ourselves, but how 
it affects others. But pain is such a sturdy thing that this 
is just what it is difficult todo. It is so real, so actual, and 
so personal that the outcry of the soul is often simply for 
deliverance. Yet the thoughts of the author are comfort- 
ing. They do not altogether satisfy the reader who has had 
experience ; but even a few gleams of light upon that which 
will remain a mystery till all things are explained in their 
true relations to eternity must be welcomed with grateful 
thanksgivizg. 


The Trial and Crucifizion of Christ, By A. P. Stout. 
(Cincinnati: Standard Pablishinog Company.) It is doubt- 
ful whether many Christian believers can give a correct 
account of the trial of their Lord. With all our boasted 
Sunday-school teaching, probably few could stand an ex- 
amination on the central event of the world’s history. It 
is not essential to salvation nor to spiritual peace that the 
order of the events should be known, but it is a matter of 





1Jn Aid ef Faith, By Lyman Abbott, (New York ; E. P, Dutton 
& Co, $1,00,) 





hearty welcome as an effective aid in such study. Itisa 
worthy effort which the author has made, the care which 
he bas taken, and the diagrams with which the book is 
illustrated give a lasting value to his work. LB ble classes 
may profitably take this book as a guide in study. lt 
ought to be widely circulated, and should be in the li 
brary of every Sunday-school and Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


A Critwal History of the Sabbath and the Sunday in the Chris 
tian Church. By A. H. Lewis, DD. (American Sabbath 
Tract Society ; Alfred Centre, N.Y.) The Sabbath question 
is not yet settled, and every such contribution as Dr. Lewis 
makes to the discussion is of great value. This is not a 
campaign book written in a hurry, but it is the result of the 
author’s best thinking and most careful investigations ex 
tended through many years. He claims that the seventh 
day is the only Scriptural Sabbath, and that a return to it 
will save the nations of the earth from a steady and univer- 
sal lapse into a Sunday holiday. The student of the ques- 
tion will find much useful material in this book. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—D. Lothrop & Co. will pubiish at once an illustrated 
complete edition of the poems of the late Paul Hamilton 
Hayne. 

—As was naturally expected, the ‘‘ Century”? Company 
will before long collect the different papers in their success- 
fal ‘* War Series’ for publication in book form. It is the 
present !ntention of the publishers to bring out the work in 
two volumes. 

—The ‘Critic’? publishes a revised list of 125 great 
authors, in the preparation of which, as it now standa, the 
editors were assisted by some thirty noted “ literarians.”’ 
This week it publishes a list of 100 American authors most 
worthy of reading. 

—The biography of Charles Dirwin, which his son, Mr 
Francis Darwin, is writing, has been making rapid progress 
toward completion. It is now included in John Murray’s 
list (published), and may be looked for soon. The work 
will include a fragment of an autobiography. 

—Mr. Bronson Alcott, whose prasence at the Concord 
School of Philosophy had been expected in vain during the 
last seesion, appeared on Saturday, the 17th, for the first 
time since his illness. He seemed much pleased to be pree- 
ent, and said he was ‘‘ pretty well for an old man.’ 

—We have received a copy of the German translation of 
“Ramona” made by Elizabeth H Dento, and published at 
Leipzig by George Bohme. The book is beautifully printed 
and bound, and, we understand, has met with great success 
in this its German form. We believe that this German edi- 
tion is to be placed on sale in this country also. 

—Professor Hiram Corson, of Cornell, has prepared ‘An 
Introduction to the Study of Robert Browning's Poetry,’ 
which will be published in the early fall by D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. The book will include the papers read before 
the Browning Society of London by Professor Carson, 
selections from the poet’s work, exegeses of some of the 
poems, and a bibliography of Browning criticism. 

—The last magazine installment of Miss Woolson’s novel, 
‘“ Fast Angels,’? says the ‘‘Tribune,’’ had a curious ad- 
venture. It was due at these shores on the arrival of the 
‘*Oregon,”’ and, when that steamer went down, the editor 
of ‘‘ Harper” was left mourning for the missing chapters. 
A cable dispatch was immediately sent to the author, now 
in England, who took up her notes again and with much 
trouble rewrote her conclusion. Bafore this second draft, 
however, could reach the publishers, the first was brought 
up in a mail-bag from the bottom of the sea. 

—Perhaps the last verse written by Paul Hamilton Hayne 
was the following, inscribed in an autograph album while 
he was the guest of a Macon gentleman: 

He who has found a new star in the sky 
Is not so fortunate as one who finds 

A new, deep-hearted friend ; the stars must die, 
They are but creatures of tha sun and winds: 

But Friendship throws her firm sheet-anchor deep 
Beside the shore lives of eternity. 

—‘Queen Elizabeth of Roumania,” says the London 
‘“‘Graphic,’”’ ‘“‘has just brought out two novels—‘ Astra’ 
and ‘Des Deux Mondes.’ Instead of her usual nom de 
guerre, ‘Carmen Sylva,’ the Queen signs her new works 
respectively as ‘Dito’ and ‘Item,’ in order to disguise her 
authorship. Speaking of royal writers, the poems sup. 
posed to have been composed by the late unfortunate Lud- 
wig of Bavaria are being sought for among the King’s 
papers. Some years ago he sent a huge manuscript to a 
printer in Munich, ordering a single copy to be printed in 
most luxurious style. Noone but the compositor who set 
the types was to see the manuscript, and both the original 
and all the proof sheets were to be returned to the King 
directly the poem was printed.” 

—A correspondent writes: “In Mr. Joseph Hatton’s 
very interesting letter on ‘London Topics,’ in a recent 
number of ‘The Christian Union, I note the following state- 
ment concerning Shelley’s tragedy of ‘The Cenci:’ ‘This 
play, which, apart from its revolting theme, was not written 
for the stage.’ In the collection of autographs formed by 
Mr. James R, Osgood and recently sold in this city was a 
signed letter from Shelley to his publishers, the Messrs. 
Ollier, dated at Pisa, March 13, 1820. In this letter occurs 
the following paragraph : ‘ My friends here have great hopes 
that the ‘‘ Cenci’’ will succeed as a publication. It was 
refused at Drury Lane, although expressly written for 
theatrical exhibition, on the plea of the story being too 
horrible. I believe it singularly fitted for the stage.’ This 
letter was but recently sold and can be easily traced to its 
present owner. It seems to thoroughly controvert Mr, Hat- 
ton’s statement,”’ 
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Jnouirinc Frienps. 


[Any eunscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chrts- 
tian Union, accompanied urth a pos age stamp, will receive a reply 
sither through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


[ We are obliged to hold over for answer a number of questiona 
relating to doctrinal and ethical points, owing to the absence of 
the senior editor. | 


In answer to the inquiry made by M. E. P. in reference 
to the number of murders in America as compared with 
England, a correspondent sends us a newspaper clipping 
containing the following : 

“We are the most violent and bloodthirsty of people. Here is 
the evidence from *Dr. Mulhali’s Statistical Dictionary’ to 
regard to the proportion of murders to population : * England, 
237 murders to 10,000,000 population ; Belgium, 240; France, 265; 
Scandinavia, 266; Germany, 279: Ireland, 294; Austria, 310; 
Russia, 23; Italy, 504; Spain, 538; United States, 820. From 
these figures it appears that nearly tour times as many murders 
are committed among the same number of people here as in 
Engiand.”’ 

We have no access to the book referred to. Mulhall, in his 
** Progress of the World,’ makes the general statement 
that the number of convictions for crime is about double as 
great in America as in England. In giving the statistics 
for murder and stabbing, he quotes M. Block as saying that 
in England there are 75 cases to 10 000,000 population, and 
in Spain 880. He does not give avy American statistics 
touching this point. Evidently there is a good deal of un- 
certainty in regard to the whole matter. It would be 
unwarraptable to draw any inference unfavorable to Amer- 
ican institutions, Thirty per cent. of American crime is 
committed by immigrants, though these constitute only 
one seventh of our population. The number of criminals 
among our colored population is also exceedingly great. 
Though it is probably true that the number of convictions 
for crime is twice as great in America as in England; this 
fact does not reflect upon all sections of the country. For 
instance, Wisconsin and Iowa have only one-fifth as many 
convicts as California and Texas. 


Will you please tell me what works are best for the study of 
German literature, and where can they be obtained’ A ciass of 
ladies who have studied various countries several years together 
now wish to commence a ene or two years’ course uf the study 
of Germany, and we wish to obtain a good general knowledge of 
the German writers, including the philosophers and what they 
teach, as well as of all other departments of literature. What 
books sha!] we buy, and where can we obtainthem? J. E. H. 

The best books for such a study of German literature as 
you seem to indicate would be Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ G-rman 
Literature’? (G. P. Putnam’s Sons); Scherer’s ‘‘ History 
of German Literature’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons) ; ‘* Hours 
with German Classics,’’ by Professor Hedge (Roberts 
Brothers); and the essays on German writers and German 
literature to be found in Carlyle’s miscellaneous essays. 
To these may be added Hildebrand’s *‘ German Thought ”’ 
(Henry Holt & Co.); Professor Boyesen's ‘‘Goethe and 
Schiiler”’ (Cherles Scribner’s Sons); and Professor Perry’s 
“From Opitz to Lessing ’’ (Ticknor & Co. ). 


J suffer from nervous vertigo and neuralgiz, which is affeeted 
by extremes of heat or coldand damp. I want a country where 
I can live the year round in a permanent residence I bave been 
advised to go to Southern Cslifornia, and if I could believe half 
of what their papers say about their climate I wou'd go to it as 
the only place in the world fora delicate person to go to for 
health But Jamin doubt, and unbelieving as to the climate. 
Can you help me? =o 

From all that we can gather, the climate of Southern Call- 
fornia is peculiarly well adapted to invalids wishing to avoid 
extremes of heat and cold, being both salubrious and equa- 
ble. It is well, however, in all such cases, to obtain ihe 
opinion of a competent and well-informed physician as to 
the advisability of such a step in the particular case. 


Will you please inform me where the life of Fenelon can be 
procured ? There are two lives, ore by Butler, another by Baus- 
sett. Perhapsthere areothers. Also the lifecf Madame Guyon, 
and by whom. She isthe author of “Sbort and Easy Method 
of Prayer,” also of a buok entitled “ Torrents.’ SupscriBer. 

Mme. Guyon’s “ Letters,’’ translated by Mrs, T. 8. 
Upham, were publisbed by W. C. Palmer, Bible House, 
New York, some years ago. We do not readily find trace 
of a “ Life’? of Fenelon other than those you mention, and 
those can probably be obtained only through second-hand 
dealers ; but Lamar'!ine’s biographical sketch of Fenelon is 
included in an edition of ‘‘ Telemachus’’ published by Hard 
& Houghton some years ago. Dodd, Mead & Co., of New 
York, publish Fenelon’s “Spiritual Progress’ in the same 
volume with Mme. Guyon’s “‘ Kasy Method of Prayer.” 
The same firm publish Fenelon’s ‘‘ Christian Counsel and 
Spiritual Letters.” 


Can apy one tell me whether there is any work published 
regarding birds, and telling what kinds we have in this section 
of country, and what birds are found in the different sections of 
this country? Also regarding the habits of the various kinds. 

M. 

There are mary books on the birds of this country. The 
most elaborate and expensive is E. Coues’s ‘‘ North Ameri- 
can Birds” (Boston: Estes & Lauriat). A. Wilson’s 
*“« American Ornithology ’’ is another elaborate and expen- 
sive book. C. J. Maynard’s “‘ Birds of Eastern North 
America”’ isa third. E. A. Samuels’s ‘Our Northern and 
Eastern Birds’’ (R. Worthington) might answer your pur- 
pose very well. 

Will you please name some of the best books from which in- 
formation may be obtained as to kindergarten instruction. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Kraus-Boelte’s ‘‘ Kindergarten Guide,” published by E. 

teiger & Co., New York, isa good illustrated hand-book, 





The same publishers bave several other hand-books and 
treatises on the subject in German and English. 


Where can the educational works or system of Messrs. Froebel 
and Pestalozzi be obtained? 2 Also a good hand-book treating 
on Bible manners and customs? and is Freeman's the best? 

W.#H.S. 

D C. Heath & Co., of Boston, published one or more 
works explaining the ideas of Froebel and Pestalozzi. Girn 
& Co., of Boston, also have books on the subject. 2. We 
know of nothing better than Freeman’s buok in just that 
line that is as brief and complete. 


Can you give me the name of any book or periodical that con- 
tains a menu for every day in the year—each meat, vegetable, 
and fruit in ite season? I have beard of such a bouk, but d> not 
know the name or where to be found AN OLD SuBscriBeR. 

‘The Dinner Year B»o0k,”” by Marion Harland, published 
by Charles Scrioner’s Sons, New York, is undoubtedly the 
book you want. 


A. J. R. inquires for a book or periodical containing 
menus for every day in the year, each meat, fruit, and veg- 
etable in its season. ‘*The Practical Housekeeper ”’ (price 
2), published by Buckeye Publishing Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., is a large book, of great value (I think) to 
housekeepers. lt contains menus for three meals of every 
day in the year, including high days, holidays, feasts, fasts, 
etc., not excepting Sundays and washdays. B. 


1. Can you give methe address of any institutions to which old 
fi'es of Harper’s Magazines, Week ies, and Bazars can be sent 
free of freight orexpressage. Our store room is overflowing 
with reading matter that ought to be doing some one good. 2. 
Is there any use to which old hats and bonnets of al! styles can 
be put ? E. N. E, 

We frequently receive this inquiry. We do not know of 
avy institution which pays expressage on reading matter. 
2. Give them away to needy persons in the viciniry. 


A. G. L sends usacopy of the ballad asked for by F. A. C., 
“King John and the Abbot of Canterbury.’’ It is to be 
found, he informs us, in the ‘‘ Ballad Book,’’ published by 
Macmillan & Co. in 1864. The ballad is ton long to be re- 
printed here, but we will be pleased to forward it to F. A. C. 
A. L. P. writes that it may be found in Emerson’s “ Par- 
passus.”’ 


L. M. sends a copy of the poem recently inquired abont 
by ‘‘ Enola,’? which we shall be pleased to forward to the 
latter if she will send address. 


E. MeM. will find the poem entitled ‘* Annette’? in No, 11 
of the ‘‘ Elocutionist’s Annual,’’ published by The National 
School of Elocution and Oratory, 1,127 Girard Street, Phila- 
delphia. R. H. 8. 

Can you inform me how bronze can be mended $ also, what 
preparation I can obtain for removing or cleaning fiy marks, etc , 
off a bronze clock ? SUBSCRIBER. 

The only way to mend bronze is by mechanical means. 
You would have to send it to a skilled artisan. To remove 
spots wash carefully with warm water and soap ; rub gently 
till dry. 

Can you refer me to any authority upon table setting, table 
serving. and table etiquette? I wish the information more es- 
pecially upon plain serving for the family, rather than elaborate 
for state dinners. Please give me the address of ‘“* The Caterer,” 
a paper published, I think, in New York, but I cannot ascertain 
where. M. F.S. 

“Manners and Social Usager,” by Mrs. Jobn Sherwood, 
published by Harper Brothers, New York, will give you the 
information you seek. The ‘‘Caterer”’ is published by the 
Caterer Co., 1013 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Will some one kindly inform me in your column what is the 
best thing to use to keep off black ants. A.C. B. 

Th's question has been asked before, and at various times 
correspondents have suggested the use of powdered borax, 
powdered alam, camphor, and tar thinned with boiling 
water (two quarts of water to one pint oftar). Bat we 
have heard of at least one case where every one of these 
remedies has been faithfully tried without success. Can 
some housekeeper help A C. B.? 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


It fa sald that from 3 000 to 4,000 horses are killed in 
Spain yearly in bull-fighting. 


Red sunsets, similar to those which in 1884 were 
attributed to 4 volcanic eruption in Java, are looked for 
by the ‘* Boston Herald” as the result of the New Zealand 
eruption. 


The largest barn in the world is probably that of the 
Union Cattle Company of Cheyenne, near Omaha. It 
covers five acres, cost $125,000 and accommodates 3,750 
head of cattle. 

A certain eort of tobacco blindness is on the increase. 
The ‘‘Lowell Citizen” says that the victim {s 80 affected 
that he can’t see that he is puffing smoke right into the 
face of the person nearest him. 


Paris contains 42 646 persons who call themselves 
artists, including painters, sculptors, designers, engrav- 
ers, woodcutters, painters on porcelain, actors, singers, 
musicians, and public performers of sll sorts, A little 
over 20 000 of this number are women. 


Dr. William M. Taylor once told of an illiterate but 
shrewd Primitive Methodist preacher, who divided the 
text, ‘‘ These who have turned the world upside down 
have come hither,” as follows: ‘‘ 1, The world is wrong 
side up. 2. It must be brought right side up. 3. We are 
the boys to do it. 





The last clas at Smith College, sys an exchange, 
numbered forty nine, and she had her picture takex— 
all in one—by the remarkable process of composite 
photography, each one of the group sitting one forty- 
ninth pirt of the regular time, then making way for the 
next. The total result, as might have been ¢xpected, 
was a face of wonderful beauty, strength, and refine 
ment. 


The banditt! are having a fine t!me of it in Corsica. 
A few days ago they actually had the audacity to arrest 
the Bishop of Ajicclo as he was golng on his pastoral 
rounds. Nefther murder nor robbery was, however, 
their object in this instance. Taey merely wished to get 
rid of sn unpopular curé, and, the Bishop having 
pledged his word that the priest should be removed 
from the village, he was immediately set at liberty. 


A boring at the village of Schladebach, Prussia, near 
the line between Liepz'g and Corbetha, is clatmed to be 
the deepest hole {n the world. It has been made by the 
Prussian government to test the presence of coal. and 
was bored with diamond drills, Its depth is 1 390 me 
ters (4 560 fee'); its bresdth at the bottom two inches, and 
at the top eleven inches. It has occupied three and a 
half years to bore, and cost a little over #25000. The 
temperature at the bottom fs 118 degrees Fahrenheit. 


The venerable Aunt Becky, who lives away up In the 
country, {s famous for her plety, and attends all the 
prayer meeliogs at the villaze meeting house. She 
never fails to put in a fervent prayer, which avails just 
as much, being a ‘‘ prayer of the righteous,” as {f Aunt 
Becky did not mix her metaphors. The other night at 
prayer meeting the old lady inserted this sentence into 
her prayer: ‘‘Im a poor wanderin’ sheep, and I 
think it’s high tlme for me to pull for the shore !”— 
[Boston Record. 


Avropos of the expulsion of the French princes, a 
lover of statistics has drawn up a list of the monarchs 
who have come to an untimely or ignomintous end. 
According to this authority, the world has had 2 550 
kings or emperors, who have relgned over seventy-four 
peoples, Of these 300 were overthrown. 64 were forced 
to abdicate, 28 committed sulc'de, 23 became mad or 
imbec'le, 100 were killed in battle, 123 were captured by 
the enemy, 25 were tortured to death, 151 were assass!- 
nated, and 108 were executed. Uneasy Iles the head 
that wears a crown, indeed. 


In some Swiss villages the communal authorities, in- 
stead of treating insurance against fire as a concern for 
each householder’s individual providence and thrift, 
insure all the buildinge—the church, houses, stables, and 
sheds—within the parish. A community living in 
wooden houses, where the burning of one house often 
involves the conflagration of half the village, naturally 
appreciates the wise economy and local patriotism of 
such @ practice. Thus the commune of Versclo, in 
canton Ticino—to give sn example—has just passed a 
vote for the insurance of the entire village. The cost 
will be cheerfully met by a slight increase im the local 
self-taxation. One single policy is drawn out for the 
whole place, which diminishes considerably the cost of 
insurance. 


Everyone, says the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” has heard 
of danc'ng on the ice, but dancing in a ballroom under 
a snowstorm is not so familiar. This, however, was 
what a party of friends found themselves doing not long 
ago in Sweden. The circumstances are thus described 
in a foreign paper: During an extremely cold night, 
but with the sky clear and the stars shining, a large 
assembly was gathered for a ball in Sweden, ani in the 
course of the evening {it became s> hot in the room that 
several ladies fainted. An officer tried to open a win- 
dow, but he saw that the pressure of the ice was holding 
{t fast shut. So he broke a pane, and the rush of cold 
alr coming from without produced a fall of snow in 
the room. The atmosphere had been charged with 
watery vapor, and this becoming suddenly condensed 
and refrigerated fell, under the form of snow, on the 
heads of the astonished dancers. 


Nobody, says an English paper, seems to have called 
attention to the extraordinary list of relig'ous denom!- 
nations in the schedule which Mr. Stanley Leighton pro- 
posed to insert in the Place of Worship Sites Bill. We 
are al] familiar with ‘‘Mormons,” and ‘‘Moravians,” 
and ‘'New Methodists” and ‘‘Old Baptists” and ‘ Sand >- 
manians,” and even “Peculiar People.” But ‘ Ad- 
vents,” ‘‘Apostolics,” ‘‘Baptised Belfevers,” “‘enevolent 
Methodists,” ‘‘ Christians who object to be otherwise 
designated,” Christian Eilasites,” ‘Countess of Hunting- 
don’s Connection.” ‘‘ Dependents,” ‘‘ Eclectics,” ** Glass- 
ites,” the ‘Glory Band,” ‘‘Ingbamites,” ‘Open Brethen,” 
* Ranters,” and ‘‘ Refuge Methodists,’’ will probably be 
a surprise to most religious peop!e, who will ask what 
the ‘‘ Halifax Psychological Society” has done to be 
classed as a religious body, and where the headquarters 
of the ‘‘ Recreative Religionisis” are to be found. It 
would also be interesting to know why Mr. Stanley 
Leightoa has cmitted ‘‘ Unitarians” from his ultra- 
comprevensive jist, 
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FARY LORE. 


I have been to some pains, says a writer 
in the Philadelphia ‘‘ News,” to gather 
from various sources the names by which 
the fairies bave been known in various 
countries and at various times. The ex- 
tent of the list may surprise you. I will 
repeat it to you: Fairies, elves, elle- 
folks, fays, urchins, ouphes, ell-maids, 
ell-women, dwarfs, trolls, norns, nisses, 
kubolds, duende, brownies, necks, strom 
karls, fates, little wights, undines, nixes, 
salamanders, goblins, hob-goblins, poukes, 
banshees, kelpies, pixies, moss people, 
good people, good nefghbors, men of 
peace, wild women, white ladies, peris, 
djinns, genfi, and gnomes. You notice, 
of course, that I use the word fairy in 
its broadest sense, placing in this cate 
gory all presumably dispossessed spirits 
which once inhabited human bodies, but 
are not yet considered meet to dwell with 
the ‘“‘saints in Nght.” In nurses’ tales 
the fairy is almost invarlably a personi- 
fication of Providence, but in the wider 
domain of romantic literature the term 
is applicable to a large class of mytho 
logical spirits known by the various 
names I have mentioned. 

Dwarfs and elves were ‘little people 
who figure much in Scandinavian litera. 
ture, the former being often violent and 
maligsant and the latter sportive, mi - 
chievous, but useful and visible only to 
children born on Sundays. The kobolds 
were the domestic fairies of Germany, 
similar to the kelples of Scotland and 
the nisses of Norway. They were all 
ski!led in music and dancing, and were 
fond of frolicking by moonlight. Necks 
and stromkarls inhabited the rivers and 
lakes of Northern Europe, and were sim 
ilar to the mermen and mermaids of a 
lesa remote superstition. The nixfes are 
also of this class, and figure largely in 
German folk-lore. Previous to the death 
of a person by drowning they can be 
seen—so the legends say—dancing on the 
face of the water. The female bears the 
semblance of a beautiful maiden, and 
she conveys mortals to a beautiful sub- 
aqueous abode, where they meet the male, 
who has green teeth and always wears 
a green hat. Fates are Italian fairies. 
The duende, or trasgo, is the most fre- 
quently mentioned Spanish fairy. The 
‘‘ white ladies” were Norman fairies. 

Here is an ancient description of the dress 
of the fairies: ‘‘ They wear a red conical 
cap; a mantle of green cloth inlaid with 
wild flowers; green pantaloons, buttoned 
with bobs of silk, and silver shoon. They 
carry quivers of arrow-slough, and bows 
made of the ribs of a man buried where 
‘three lairds’ lands meet;’ their arrows 
are made of bog-reed, tipped with white 
fiints and dipped in the dew of hemlock ; 
they ride on steeds whose hoofs would 
not ‘dash the dew from the cup of a 
harebell.’” 








A FINAL BUFFALO HUNT. 


The National Museum has sent its chief 
taxidermist, Mr. Willfam T. Hornaday, 
on a hunting tour through the far West, 
for the purpose of obtaining specimens of 
the buffalo, before this animal becomes 
extinct in this country. Mr. Hornaday 
took with him as an assistant Mr. A. H. 
Forney, an attaché of the Museum. The 
party reached Miles City, Montana, Mav 
12 Some Crow Indians are said to have 
killed four buffaloes on the Mussel shell 
River about six weeks ago. It is firmly 
believed by many good authorities that 
there are not now more than from fifty to 
one hundred buffalces in the whole of 
Montana, outside of the National Park, 


where there are probably from two hun- | §° 


dred to three hundred head. Hunters lie 


in wait outside the limits of the National | wil 


park, waiting for these animals to cross 
the line, when they lose no time in dis- 
patching them as soon as possible. A 
stampede may oecur at any time, which 
may result in all the buffaloes now in the | ¢ 
Park leaving ; and if such were the case, 
very few, if any, would escape, 


Mr. Hornaday and his party were re- 
ceived by the commanding officer at Fort 
Keogh, and furnished with a six mule 
team, a driver, and escort. The plan of 
route is to cross the Yellowstone at Miles 
City, proceeding up Sunday Creek and 
Hunter’s Creek to its source; thence 
across to Big Dry River, following it 
down to the B!g Bend ; thence across and 
westward up Big Timber Creek; and 
eventually across to the Mussel-shell 
River, which it is proposed to explore 
almost its entirelength. This route prob. 
ably covers every chance for finding buf- 
faloes in Montana or elsewhere. Thereis 
said to bea small herd of from eight to 
twelve buffaloes in Southwestern Dakota. 
This region is a vast, level, treeless prairie 
utterly destitute of wood, and it is Mr. 
Hornaday’s opinion that an attempt to 
find these few would be hopeless. Skins 
of buffalo heads are now valued by taxi- 
dermists in Dakota at fifty dollars each, 
from whic it may be assumed that they 
have given up all hope of procuring any 
more. 

Should this endeavor be fruitless, the 
suggestion has been made that buffaloes 
may still be obtained in the British pos- 
sessions. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


As Common Mortals. 


ANovel. 1vol,12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 

“A strong story, the scene of which is lafd in 
the city of Brooklyn, and will be read with the 
greatest interest and feeling.” 


Cassell’s “Select” Library 


OF ENTERTAINING FICTION 


A collection of complete stories by leading 
writers. Prive, 15 cents per volume, 








NOW READY. 
A Race for Life, ete. 
My Night Adventure, ete. 


Cassell’s “Rainbow” Series. 


Price, 25 cents per volume. 
Wanted—A Sensation, 

A Saratoga incident. By Epwarp S. Van ZILe. 
Marvelous in Our Eyes. 
Scruples. By Mrs J. 8 Wautworrn. 
A Moral Sinner. 


Cassell’s National Library. 


Price, 10 cents per volume. 

Plhitarch’s Lives of Alcibiades 

and Coriolanus, Aristidesand 

Cato the Censor. 
Nuture and Art. By Mrs Incuparn. 
Voyagers’ Tales, 
Hamlet. By SHAkesPpEARE 

Complete Catalogue sent free on application 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 


739 AND 741 Broapway, New York. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
uctt U8 B 











ing ions of famo ‘aintinge 
tor catalogue and, suppiem ant of over 7,000 sub 
su en 
ty Aw onan = of over 7,000 


SOULE PHOTOGR APH CO,, 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER 
RTISIN 


ertising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dollar findsin it the information he requires, while 
for him who will fnvest one hundred t' ousand dol- 
lars in advertising, a acheme is indicated whick 
meet his every require ment, or can be made to 





-A book of 19 pages. 
The best book for an 
advertiser to consult, be 
he houperteneed o r other 
wise. It contains liste 
of newspapers and esti- 
mates of the cost «f ad 


do 80 by slight chpage 8 easily arrives at by_corre- 
spondence. One bundred and fifty-three editions 
have been wane? Sent, pos stpald. to any address 
for 10 cents. Wig a GEo. ROWELL & CO., 
NEWSPAPER A RTISING TIUREAU, » Spruce 
8t. (Printing House Sq.) New York. 
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Widow in their Affliction,” 





Chautauqua Periodicals. 


Clewateraacs 


Assembly Daily Herald. 


It is: 
An eight-page paper, appearing dail 
t nublished in, the oar” “ “4 
In nineteen numbers. 
First issue July 3. 
The Organ of the Chautauqua Assembly. 
It contains : 
Over seventy lectures from the ablest 
lecturers in this country. 
Full descriptions of Special Classes | 
and Methods. 
Sketches of Chautauqua life and 
people 
CHAUTAUQUA ASSSMBLY HERALD.......$1 00 
IN CLUBS OF FIVE (.K MORE, TO ONE Post- 


OFFICE ADDRESS, EACH 90 


THE CHAU TAUQUAN, 


A first-class Literary Ma ar gp wrew The organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. Conta ns 
ten numbers in the volume. 

A Literary Department of great merit, furnish- 
ing articles from the furemost writers in the coun 


Subscription Price, - - $1 W 

In t‘lubs rt five or more to one - pont. office 
address each, 

Vol. VU, will ‘begin with | the October number. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOYS and GIRLS. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA Boys AND GrR~s jis a four-page 

=| paper published at Chautauqua in the interest 

e Young People. It is freely illustrated with 

| pletares characteristic of Chautauqua life. 12 num 
ers in the volume. 





One copy for the season. - - go 50 
Five or more to one post office addrees, “each, 40 
COMBINATION OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 1. 


| 
The Chautauquan and Assembly Daily Herald $2 25 | 
The Chautasquan and Assembly Daily Her- | 
ald, and Chautauqua Boys and Girls, - 2 70 
Address Dr. T. L, FLoop, Editor and Proprietor. 
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TAINTOR’S 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND WOOD CUTS 
Price 26 Cents kach. by Mail. 
recip | OF NEW —— 
Containi ‘ I and dire 
ing the Publi Buildit s, etc., St 
Travelers’ Directory Map of New Yo 
SEASIDE RESORTS. 


Atlantic C . Lawrence to the Gulf 


HUDSON bs tahoe ROUTE. 

New York to We nt, Catskill - yuntains, 
Albany, Troy, Saratoga ie ings, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Adix acks, Montrea’ and Qué abe 
; “SARATOGA ILLUS) RATED, 
ru Saratoga S gs, witl aps wood cuts 

— RAILWAY ROUTE. 

ew t W at 18 L R “ he r 

Pe Minton aon : Fall ‘via Erie Rail 
NEW YORK To SARATOCA, "BUF- 
_FALO AND NIAGARA FALLS. 
Ison River and } w York Central R 

NEWPORT ROUTE. 

New York and Fall River 
Descriptions A yport Nd ieee mat’ Bey 
NEW YORK To WHITE MOUNTAINS, 

Via N. Y. & New Haven and Connecticut River R. 

NORTHERN RESORTS. 

Wh Mounta : nphrer g. Greer 
M nan 8 Tak: es ] 
Thousand Is 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL RECIONS. 

New Y¥ and Pt lel at Faston, Bethlehem 
Delaware Water Gay Ma wen Chunk, Scranton, Harris 
burg, Williamsp rand fF] 

NEW YORK TO. PHILADELPHIA, 

BALTIMORE AND WASHINCTON, 


Containing a complete description of the City « 


ons for visit 
et — ry 
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Fen aaas 
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Washington 
SARATOCA MINERAL WATERS. 
DIRECTIONS FOR Ustna: By W. O. Strntman, M. D 
thone Gu nt, post a f 2he.ea 
Forsale by Newsdealers and } kse r Published br 


TAINTOR BROTHERS 


* COMPANY, 
r P} Li sew ¥ rk, 


MEADVILLE, Pa, | ~~ 





and ri*h modulations find the best expression | 
through the medium of the Organ. The increase of | 
the numper of organ students in this country shows | 
that the noble inst ument Is recelving due attention 
from us, and we take pleasure in offering to the 
many young learners who are preparing to become 
Church organists, our 


NEW BOOK, 


Selected Gems & 
Modern Themes, 


EITHER PIPE OR REED ORGAN. 


A Book which every young organist should have. 

The selections are made from the very best sources, 
mainly modern. and are of a character that will 
tend to elevate musical taste. 


Price of this New Book, $1.50, 
for which price it will be mailed to any address. 


Should be on every Organ rack. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Sresgwer, & N. ¥. 


AGENTS wanted for “ The History ot 
ene. ”" by Abbott. A 

snd chance. A §4 book at t the popular price of 
fiz 75. Liberal sasaah, The Fs a amie papers mention it 
as one of the few great religious works of the world. 
Greater success never known by agents. Terms free 
Stinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


Can be washed and boiled 
like white hose. Never 
fade, nor grow rusty. Do 
not stain nor crock skin or 
clothing. 1 adies’ Lisle and 








Cotton Hose, 5) cents to 
$1.50 per pair. Children’s, 
40 cents to $1. Sent by 


mail, postpaid. Cotton and 
Lisle Hose dyed for 25 cents 


per pair. 
The F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 
99 Broadway, 


eeption of guests all the 











Bet. 20th and 2'!st Sts. 
New York — 








the Priestley Trade-Mark. 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large citioc 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B Altman & Co, and sim 


ford & Simpson. 





PRIESTLEY 'S SILK- WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 
best Australian wool, You can easily distinguish them by their softness’ and beauty and 
regularity of finish. They are always the same in guc ality, weight, wi 
enabling you to match any piece, and are dyed in two standard shades of black. 
uine unless rolled on a yellow ‘* Varnished Board,” 


THE GLAD REERAIN: 


IS OTR 


New Sunday School Song Book. 


Only 825.00 per 100 ¢ opies. 


‘Laon &es 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York & Chicago. 
| ELSON Ss 
T, NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker 3*.. 4.¥ 


WALTER'S PARK SANITARIUM, 
Werneraville, Berke Co, Pa, 


This famous health resort is open for the re- 
year. The magnificence 


Sandsy Schoel Boeke and Cards. 
Approved by ali Evangelical Denomima. or 
Sunp ror CaTaLocuvs 


of tts surrounc lings ; ite entire freedo ym from mosqui 
toes and malaria; 1,000 feet above tide water; with 
the air of Colorado, the scenery of the Catskiils 
with pre spring water, *nd the most successful 
management, it has given to Wernersville a national 
reputation. Baths, Swedish movements, Massage, 
electricity, orchards, gardens, — yard, dairy, 
Uvery. Send for circ ular Addre 
RORERT w ALTER. M.D 





TEWENCLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST and BEST E OU IPPE D in the 
WORLCD— 100 Instructors 









Th: rough Ins tructi In tru RF Mu. 
sic, Organ, Violin, tr and Band Instru- 
ments, Pian: anc d Organ i ‘, Fine Arts, Oratury, 
Literature, French, Germ ° d Italian Laneuz AES, 
English Branches, Gymnastics, et Tuition, $5 to $2 
board and room, with Steam He at and Electric Light. 
$15 to $75 per term. Fall ‘term begins September 4, 
1836. For Itlustrated Calendar, with full information, 
address, E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTON, 
Mass. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


A New York correspondent from the ‘‘ Hub” says of 
the latest Boston musics] idea: ‘‘ Boston would not be 
Boston without a new musical scheme for every season. 
Of late the difficulty has been to find a cranny in the 
general system into which to thrust a new element. 
Symphonies and oratorios, glees and madrigals, cho- 
ruses and cantatas, string quartettes and plano and vocal 
solos, are all provided for to the full sufferance of the 
public, and the last classical ‘big four’—the Knelsel 
quartette—found pretty poor picking. But somebody 
has discovered that the septettes, octettes, and other 
large pieces of chamber music have not had a fair show, 
and, with others to ald and abet, has succeeded in organ- 
iz'ng the ‘ Boston Chamber Music Soclety,’ whereof the 
Hon. Oliver Ames is president, and the Rev. Dr Joseph 
T. Duryea vice-president, with Bernard Listemann, Car- 
lyle Peterstlea, and Carl Faelten as music committee.” 


“LL. E.,” writing in *‘ Temple Bar” of the popularity 
of Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovann!,” endeavors to assign some 
reason for its popularity. The writer says that it is not 
a sufficient reason that it is by the insmortal Mczart; 
because other operas by the same master, full of melody, 
full of the exticing simplicity and charm which was the 
basis of his personal character, have never reached the 
same degree of popularity ; take, for instance, his mag- 
nificent ‘‘ Idomeneo.” Truth to say, it is very difficult 
in many cases to find out why one work of an author 
becomes so much more popular than others by the same 
author, altbough they seem to possess the same charm. 

3alfe has written twenty-three operas, of which one had 

for more than a quarter of a century the greatest run 
known in nearly every country of Europe. Two, 
even three, others have been very successful tco; but 
who knows even the name of eighteen or twenty others ? 
Why are Dickens’s ‘‘ Pickwick Papers” and Thacke- 
ray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair” known to the merest tyro, in 
preference to so mapy other good works of the same 
authors? It jaa matter of taste, and, as our ancestors 
said two thousand years ago, ‘‘ De gustibus non est 
disputandum.” 


Curiously enough a writer In the ‘“‘Chicago Index” 
touches upon the same point in the current number. 
Says the author : 

Fashion is monarch. She rules rulers. Persons, com- 
merce, art, in fact, everything, animate or inanimate, is 
swayed by this goddess. There was atime when dogs had 
their day, now the stubby-nosed pug bas been consigned to 
the stable by her majesty Fashion, and adorns the drawing- 
room only in porcelain. In art we see many changes 
Greens that would once have startled a community are now 
found to be true copies of nature; in fact, Fashion is put- 
ting some very heavy burdens upon poor nature’s shoul- 
ders. In music we are powerless to stem the tide which this 
goddess has set in motion. Me!ody is as old fogy and an 
tique as ‘“* Grandfather’s Clock,’’ and is referred to with as 
equal veneration. We now devote ourselves to the sym 
phony, and listen to the classic with suspended breath. 
Noise and discord come under the head of dramatic music, 
and must be enthusiastically applauded. The more confu- 
sion the greater the effect: in fact, when the harmonic pro- 
gression is entirely veiled by simple clash and bang, you are 
safe in letting your mind become chaotic, and give your en- 
thusiasm the reins. 1n vocal music the Italian aria which 
so long remained the fashion is now considered out of date. 
Schumann and Schubert, with an occasional Chepin or 
Liszt song, is now the correct thing. The German lar guage, 
once so unpopular, because so hardening to the voice, is by 
the cultivated ear of the nineteenth century considered 
musical and flowing. From observation it is eafe to state, 
that the harder the tone quality the more cultivated the 
style. Sosays Fashion. But let her have her way. Every 
age repeats itself, and some may I've long enough to once 
more long to possess @ pug dog, and be content to listen to 
a simple melody. 

By the way. speaking of Mozart, it is rumored that a 
continuation of Mozart's *‘ Magic Flute” has been offered 
to the German opera-houses. The libretto is by Dr 
Martin Scbultzs, and the music by Heinrich Anton 
Scbuliz2. The opus bears the title of ‘‘ Nitokris,” and 
deals with the further adventures of the principal char- 
acters of the *‘ Magic Flute.” Goethe, as is well known, 
had already sketched a second part of the ‘‘ Magic 
Flute.” 


The British Museum has lately secured an interesting 
article in the shape of a mutical album which was 
left by the composer Balfe to his wife, and which 
she has sold to the Museum. Ia it are to be found the 
original sketches foc the airs, concerted pieces, firales, 
and scenes of various kinds belonging to his different 
operas. The sketches that have been turned to account 
are crossed over with pen marks, and the book {s full of 
ideas and suggestions of which the fertile composer had 
made no practical use. Balfe worked with great facil- 
ity, but he took trouble with his work al) the same, and 
in the we)l-known “‘ situation ” in ‘‘ The Bohemian Gir,” 
where the favorite tenor song ‘“‘ When other lips” oc- 
curs, he placed, one after the other, four different airs 
before he could find one that completely satiefied him. 





These airs, with different rhythms and different tempi, 
are a!] set down in the album, including one which had 
been learned by the tenor, Mr. W. H. Harrison, and 
rebearsed with orchestra when, at the last moment—con- 
stantly urged by his wife to think of something better— 
Balfe was suddenly visited by the beautiful melody 
which with her approval he finally adopted. 


Latest advices from abroad say that the reports which 
have circulated that Franz Liszt was not expeeted to 
live are untrue. After his visits to London and Paris 
he returned to Weimar, and feeling somewhat unwell, 
consulted Professor Volkman, of Halle, who recom- 
mended rest and inactivity. This advice he followed 
strictly for a tlme, attending only the musical festival in 
Sondershausen, and having now accepted an invitation 
of the Grand Duke of Saxony to visit him at his coun- 
try-seat in Dornburg. From there he leaves for Jena 
to attend the production of Paulus.” In the near 
future he has promised his presence at the wedding 
of his granddaughter, Daniela von Bulow, the child of 
Cosima von Bulow, later wife of Richard Wagner. 
After the marriage he intends to visit his friend Mun- 
kacsy, the Hungarian artist, of whom he {is very fond. 
Then he returns to Bayreuth for the festival, ending the 
summer by direction of Volkman in Kissingen. The 
‘* master,” despite his nearing the patriarchial age, {s as 
active in Weimar this summer as ever. He receives 
numerous visitors and bas assembled a number of pu- 
pils about him, as is his wont at this time of the year. 
Unfortunately his eyes have become very weak, and he 
is compelled to dictate his correspondence. They will 
be operated upon the coming autumn, 


Regular orera-goers will recall with enthuslasm the 
appearance here in opera, three or four seasons ago, of 
Madame Sembrich, and will have no difficulty in recol- 
lecting the unqualified euccess which she scored almost 
from the very first. It appears that she is now repeat- 
ing the experience in Berlin, which clty, we read, has 
tarely ‘‘ been in such furore of excitement over an artist 
as for her who last week ended her engagement in 
Kroll’s Theater—Marcella Sembrich. Night after night 
of her seven weeks’ engagement the spacious house was 
crowded, every seat occupied, and every inch of stand- 
ing room taken. The bright face and rich tones of the 
singer simply bewitched the public. Sembrich {s, as 
all know, a mililonatire. Butthat does not disentitle her 
to great praise for the generosity she has shown toward 
different institutions {n Berlin. After her appearance 
in the Royal Opera House, by especial request of the 
Emperor, she gave 2 000 marke for benevolent purposes 
and 4 200 marks to the Berlin Press Association. Not 
satisfied with these gifts she gave the orchestra and 
chorus of Kroll’s Theater a further 1,000 marks, She 
has made with Herr Pollini, the director of the Ham- 
burg Theater, an engagement for sixty representations 
for the respectable sum of 240,000 marks, or 4 000 for 
each appearance. The contract dates from October 15 
an? runs till April 1, 1887, the circuit including the 
principal cities of Europe. Independent of this she is 
engaged for six nights in December, on the same terms, 
for the Royal Berlin Opera. Pollini bas also proposed 
a tour in America for the winter of 1887, offering Sem- 
brich 400 000 francs for fifty nights. As yet she has 
not decided to accept the latter proposition.” 


There is food for meditation for thoughtful and ear- 
nest musical students in the following excerp:: ‘‘ The 
greatest need of the musical profession,” says Mr Ro b- 
ert Bonner, of Providence, “ is (or has been) the lack of 
general culture on the part of the musician. A man 
may play the pianoforte or the violin ike an angel and 
still be as igvorant as a bear. While people may be 
pleased with the playing, they soon detect this cnesided- 
ness, and shrug their shoulders as they exclaim, ‘ Oh, he 
knows cnly music.’” 








ENGLISH LENDING LIBRARIES. 


HOUGHTFUL perscns of almcet every shade of 
political opinion wil) agree in the destrability of 
furnishing good bocks to meet the demands of the in- 
creasing body of readers whom the modern educational 
advance calls into existence. fome fifty years ago it 
was not uncommon to find many domestic serven!s who 
were unable to read or write, and members of the 
laborer and artisan class, if able to spell their way through 
a newspaper, or a chapter in the Bible, were looked 
upon as highly educated epecimens of their rank. 

Now all is changed, every one is able to read: but 
the facilities for procuring good books fall lamentably 
short of the demand for them. By good books we do 
not mean works of a distinctively religious character, 
but any volumes the perusal of which is likely to in- 
struct, elevate, or improve the mind of the reader— 
booke which, in Milton’s phrase, enshrine ‘‘the life- 
blood of @ precious epizit ” 


Readers of Eragmus'’s ‘‘Co'loguies’ #1)! remember 





—— 





the passage fo which the Carthusian monk points to the 
treasured volumes which furnish his solitary cell, and 
exclaims that he can never be lonely while he posseses 
“such great and goodly company” to cheer his soll- 
tude ; and only realizes, too, the delight and solace to 
be found in the soclety of books. But with all the flood 
of publications that issue from the modern press, It is by 
no means easy for an impecunious reader to slike his 
thirst for books if his taste Iles in other dfrectios than 
** penny dreadfuls,” or such sensational literature. In 
the matter of libraries available for the working-classes, 
London {s greatly behind Birmingham and other pro- 
vinclal towns : in many of which clerks, artisans, and 
the like can, for a very smal! fee, or for no fee at all, 
obtain acvess to great collections of books. It 1s dif—i- 
cult to overrate the influence of books ; they are power- 
ful factors for good or evil ; and toallow readers to be 
fed entirely with trashy and vicious publications is to 
act toward literature as Wesley complatned some peo- 
ple did toward music, “ Allowed the devil to take all 
the good tunes.” Why should the Soctalfst, and the 
panderer to vicious tastes, be the sole purveyor of the 
literature of our lower orders? A discriminating taste 
in reading {s by no means confined to the upper c!acses ; 
educate artisans will often take the keenest delight in 
perusing works by our great authors when they have 
the opportunity of coming upon them, The writer has 
known books of history, travel, or even greater sub- 
jects, fairly worn out in lending to working-men. 

Many of the old Voluntary schools had a lending 
library attached to them for the benefit of the school 
children ; but too often these libraries were of an unsat 
*sfactory character. They frequently relled for thetr 
collections on the “voluntary contributions” of the 
parishioners, which usually meant that the school library 
became a receptacle for odd volumes, obsolete books, 
and the general rubbish of the drawers and book-shelves. 
Ar odd volume of ‘‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries” was 
once sent to a library designed for children under six- 
teen ; and in another case a quantity of Itallan works 
were given for the same object. Volumes of sermons 
were a very favorite donation. A library replenished 
after this fashion was more well-intentioned than use- 
ful. Many good people also obj-ct to admit any but the 
dryest books to a schcol library, sometimes even desiring 
to restrict the collection to woiks of a purely religious 
tendency. Scott and Kingsley are ‘‘ nove!-writers,” and 
therefore inadmissible ; ¢0 the lad or the girl witha taste 
for fiction is forbidden to gratify it by reading works 
that can only refine and soften, and is thrown back upon 
the literary garbage which {s too easily procurable. The 
writer once managed a school library, which was re- 
stricted to tracts and kindred literature at its commence- 
ment, but afterward enlarged to take in works of general 
interest. In each case the books circulated freely, the 
children of the school considering it a kind of right to 
‘take out a book” every week after the permission to 
do so had been notified. But when magszines and books 
of an interesting character supplemented the sermons 
and the tracts the librarian found a serfous addition to 
the ‘‘ wear and tear” of the books. The sermons and 
bound tracts always came back so beautifully clean— 
the other works began soon to show symptoms of usage. 
On remarking this to a boy who had always taken out 
his weekly volume, the lad replied in an injured tone, 
‘* Well, you can’t expect these to last like the other 
book:—we all reads these !” 

Evidently the other volumes had been kept as are 
many ‘* books no gentleman’s library should be without” 
—things for show, not for perusal. Tracts, and books 
of the kind, are valuable in their place ; but it is well to 
keep them apart from the ordinary library. Cilections 
of theological and religious authors are of value; but 
the ordinary subscriber to a Circulating Library would 
be somewhat dismayed if ai! other books were eliminated 
from the catalogue. 

‘Free Libraries” are the ideal of the present day, 
which, like the captive in the poem, seems addicted to 
‘dream of ali things free.” Some long experience of 
the working of Lending Libraries in both town and 
country induces the writer to think that it is better to 
exact a small] subscription, especially in the case of chil- 
dren. The sum paid may be a merely nominal one (a 
penny a month fs a very usual amount), but the fact of 
payment seems to induce the subscrivers to value the 
hooks more, and consequently to treat them better. If 
a child has to choose between epending his money in 
sweets and subscribing to the library, the books procured 
at the cost of the slight sacrifice are prized. Only readers 
will so deprive themselves ; and books fare very badly 
in the hands of non-readers. ‘‘ Please, I want a book 
for my baby to play with,” was a request actually made 
to the librarian of a free library ; and all the applicants 
were not equally candid, though, judging from the frag 
mentary condition of the volumes they returned, their 
idea of the proper use of a book was precisely similar. 
When a penny subscription was insfs‘ed upon, readers 
of this class disappeared from the Mbrary.—[London 
Echo. 7S 45) 
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SLEEP-WALKERS. 


The vagaries of somnambullsts, says an 
English magsz'ne, are  proverblally 
notorfous, and a short time ago a village 
near Gainsborough, England, was the 
scene of an amucing freak of one of the 
flecp-walking brotherhood, An old 
resident there was discovered at 1 o'clock 
inthe morning in a neighbor’s garden en- 
gsged in prayer, evidently under the im- 
pression that he was in church, but other- 
wise inadeepsleep. He was, fortunately, 
reconducted to his bed by some friends, 
none the worse for his little escapade 
and consequent exposure to the cold 
Compared, however, with the amusing 
and {nexplicable things recorded of other 
somnambulists, the freak of the Gains- 
borough village ts quite commonplsce. 

Dr. Hayeock, the eminent Oxford 
divine, would often rise from his bed at 
night, give out his text, and, while sound 
asleep, deliver an excellent sermon upon 
it. He was frequently watched, but no 
amount of tugging, pulling, or pinching 
ever succeeded in rousing him. Dr 
Macn!sh, of E linburgh, gives an account 
of an Irfsh gentleman who swam more 
than two miles down a river, got ashore, 
and was subsequently discovered sleeping 
by the roadside altogether unconscious of 
the extraordinary fest he hed accom- 
plished. Dr. Pritchard had a patient who 
was particularly fond of horse exercise 
and used to rlse at night, find his way to 
the stable, saddle his horse, enjoy a 
gallop, and fiaally come back knocking at 
bis own front door io a somnambulistic 
condition. Ifa was cured in a manner 
sufticlently funny to be worth recording— 
his servants tickled the soles of his feet. 

The memory of sleep-walkers is oc 
casionally prodigious under the influence 
of the dominating {mpulse that moves 
them. Moritz gives an instance of a poor 
and illiterate basket-maker, who was 
unable to read or write ; yet ina state of 
sleep vigil he would preach fluent ser 
mons, which were afterwards recognized 
as having formed portions of discourses he 
was accustomed to hesr in the parish 
church as achild more thsn forty years 
before. Quite as strange a case of “ un- 
consclous memory” {is referred to by the 
eminent Dr. Abercromble. A young girl 
given to sleep talking was in the habit of 
imitaticng the violin with her lips giving 
the preliminary tuning and scraping and 
flourishing with the utmost fidelity. It 
puzzled the pbysictan a great deal until he 
ascertained that when an infant the girl 
lived ina room adjoiniig a fiddler, who 
often performed upon this instrument 
within her hearing. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that somnambu ists 
occasionally do very foolish things and 
make odd mistakes. A young man—of 
whom Petrus writes—used to get up in 
his sleep, climb on to his castle battle- 
ments, seat himself astride them, and then 
spur and whip the wall, under the {mpres 
sion that he was mounted upon his steed. 
But sleepwalkers have made more serious 
errors than this by far, and crimes com- 
miited while in the somnambullatic condi- 
tlon ate far from being rare. No more 
than six years ago an unhappy mechanic 
in Edinburgh was tried before the High 
Court there for the murder of bis own 
child. It was proved tbat he rose from 
his bed at night, and, fast asleep, took the 
{infant from its mother and dashed It furt- 
ously agalost the wall. The evidence 
showed that the wretched father was ad- 
dicted to somnambulism, and his own ex- 
planation of the matter was that he dreamed 
he was attacked and had struggled with 
his assailant. Of course the man was ac- 
quitted. 

Stranger than this, by reason of the com- 
plicated circumstances attending it, was 
the trial of the notorlous Lord Culpeper’s 
brother in 1686, for the murder of one of 
the guards, while in a state of sleep vigil 
He got up, saddled his favorite charger, 
and went for a ride in the park, being all 
the time sound asleep. One of thesentries 
on duty, being unaware of the condition ia 
which the officer was, rsiused to allow the 





officer to pass, whereupon the Hun, Mr. 


Culpeper Crew his pistol and deliberate. | he solaced himself with a tune, had his 


ly shot the poor man dead on the spot. 
When tried at the Old Bai 


proved that he was addicted to the habit, 
and that he was found to be ss'eep when | 
arrcsted immediately after the tragedy, he 
was acquitted. 

Once upon a time somnambulists were 


supposed to be affected by the moon, but | 


the belief is long exploded, as also that 
which attributes to them the singular 
power of always finding their way un- 
alded to the place whence they started. 
About a fortnizhtagoa policeman on duty 
in Islington came upon a gentleman in 
cool undress and fast asleep, perambulat- 
Ing the streets, and certainly unable to 
discover his home. He was taken to the 
station house and carefully awakened, and 
then reconducted to his home and bed, 
after giving his address. 

Of the causes that predispose to sleep 
walking little is known with certainty ; 
but despite the dramatic instance of Lady 
Macbeth, it might safely be «firmed that 
indigestion and a nervous organ!zation 
have a good deal more to do with it than 
remorse. 


BACHELORS “AND THEIR WAYS. 


Bachelors develop eccentricitles more 
readily than other folk. When people live 
with each other they must subdue per 
sonal feelings and habits, and constant 
friction seldon fails to wear off rough 
corners an‘ {rregularities. The solitary 
bachelor, however, follows his own bent 
without hindrance, and has much less of 
a macbine made air than his more soctal 
friends. This makes him more refresh- 
ing to meet, but no’ so pleasant to share 
the same roof with 

Every bachelor hasin h's mind a gallery 
of oddities he has made the acquaintance 
of in lodgings, chambers, cafés, and clubs 
—men whose pecullarities might perhaps 
have thriven anywhere, but never cer- 
taloly to such an extent as on the fertile 
soll of an isolated life. To name only a 
few in our own gallery, there is first the 
bachelor who used to maintain an attitude 
of profound suspicion, and was never 
known to leave hiz room without sealing 
up with great red seals his portmanteau 
and every drawer and cupboard in use. 

Then the'e is the bachelor who n»ver dc- 
stroyed anything, and in whose chsmbers 
were piles of old match-boxes and stacks 
of empty tinned-mutton cans, and who 
carried out so rigorously the max'm of 
having a place for everything that a super- 
annuated kettle had occupied the same 
spot by the side of his fire for seven years. 

Next was the bachelor wuose manta 
was to encourage mice, scattering crumbs 
for them on the carpet, just as one might 
do out of doors for sparrows. He lived in 
the same Jod:{ngs as another bachelor 
oddity who collected filnt chips and the 
skulls of anclent Britons, and who was 
always particular to say, ‘‘I collect 
nothing but what {is prehistoric; no 
modern antiquit'es for me.” 

After these may be mentioned the man 
who, when he took lodgings, gave vague 
hints that he might be there for years, but 
made it a rule never to s'ay more than a 
week in any one place: he was always on 
the move. We must not forget, too, the 
bachelor in chambers who invarlably went 
to bed, summer and winter, at nine 
o'clock, and who—the very model of a 
shrewd, practical man in other things— 
had an unconquerable repugnance to 
newspapers, not having opened one in 
years, but trusting to get all necessary 
knowledge of current events in conversa- 
tion with his friends. 

Then there is the student bachelor, 
whose solitude, spite of all his eccentricl- 
tles, was perhaps to be envicd, for one saw 
in him how a man might have little of the 
world’s wealth and live in a humble lodg- 
ing, yet be rich in thought, and so dwell 
in airy palaces to which the mansions of 
the great are no better than mud cabins. 
And, last of all, we may mention the 


fley for murder} candlesticks, whilst the rest of ‘he room 
he pleaded somnambulism, and as it was| was brilliantly lit up by dozens of candles 





eccentric bachelor flute-player, who, when 


music placed between two massive silver 


| stuck in gioger-beer botiles.— { Leisure 
our, 





| NOTHING COMES FRoM MumMy WHEAT 

|—We do not hear very much in these 
| days of mummy wheat and barley ; but 
many people firmly belleve that the seeds 
of both plants found with Egptlan mum 

mies, and supposed to be three or four 
thousand years old, will sprout if put into 
the ground. A few years ago such wheat 
was commonly sold as a curiosity, and we 
believe that many purchasers succeeded 
in raising a small cropfrom it. Professor 
Bentley, who has recently commenced a 
series of lectures on the physiology of 
plants, asserts most emphatically that no 
grains which with certainty have been 
identified as contemporaneous with the 
deposit of the mummified corpse have 
ever come to life. In cases where the so- 


called mummy wheat has germinated, it 
bas been tntroduced into the coffia shortly 
before or at the time of discovery of the 
body. Professor Bentley does not name 
a ligt to the time during which seeds re 
tafn their vitality, but he says that very 
few will germinate after being three yeare 
old —[Chambers’s Journal, 





NORWICH LINE 


For Boston, Worcester, Portland, New Lon- 
don, Norwich, White Mountains, 
and all points East. 


From Pier 40, North River. foot of Watts St. (next 
pler above Desbrosses St. Ferry), at 5 P. M. 


Steamer “CITY OF WORCESTER,” 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
Steamer ‘CITY OF NEW YORK,” 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


This Line has vnequaled facilities for handling 
and oistributing freight throughout New England. 

One steamer each way, except Sunday, exclusively 
for freight. 

Tickets and Staterooms secured at 207, 257, 261. 297, 
397, and 957 Broadway ; Astor House, Windsor and 
Cosmopolitan Hotels; 838 Fulton St., Brooklyn; at 
Pier 40 North River, and on Steamers. 


DUPLICATE 3 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS. v2" 
JH. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., 





, Agent. 


SILV ERWARE E of 
every description, in 
the most stylish 
cases, at HALF rega- 
lar quotations, 

Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzs, &e. 

Diamonds and 
Watches equally low. 


NEW SEEDLING 
STRAWBERRY, 


‘e 


8 ay ie 
| 
, 


PETER NENDE 


| 









Se 
INFANTS ano INV Aus 


THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For Young or Delicate Children. 
A Sure Preventive of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

It has been the positive me: ans of saving many 
lives where no other fod would be retained, 
Its basis {1s SugAR oF MILK, the most important 
element of mother’s miik 

It contains no unchanged starch and no Cane 
Sugar. and therefore does not cause sour stom- 
ach, irritation, or irregular bowels. 

It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Most tconomical, of all Prepared Food. 

Sold by Drugyists —25 cts., 50 cts., $100. Send 
for pampblet giving important medical opinions 
on the nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


CLEARING SALE. 














out desirable 


Closing 
lines of Boys’ 
and Extra Pants—Misses’ 
Children’s Summer Wraps and 
at 


many 


and Youths’ Suits 


and 


Dresses, reduced 
prices, 

Atthe same time wekeep up our assortment 
of everything needed far Summer Outfits for 
Children BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS, SHIRT 
WAISTS — TENNIS FLANNELS AND 
WAIsTs — BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SHOE® 
HOSIERY, CADERWEAR, BATHING 
SUITS. 

In our Toy Department a full assortment o 
SUMMER GAMES. including the new QUOI- 


greatly 





TET AWN-TEWSI®—CROQUET AND 
BASE-BALL OUTFITS—all at very low 
prices, 


BEST & CO. 


_ 60 & 62 WEST 23D ST. 


The trouble is it blisters and the 
trouble is it ;eels and the color flats 
ut. Well then, try us The F. J. 
mM Nash M’f’g. Co., manufacturers of 
Ready Mixed Paints at $1.35 per gal 
™ ion, that don’t fade, don’t peel, and 
won'tblister. Nyack, Rockland Co., 
Yew York. Interesting circulars 
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Free. If your dealer refuses you 
these goods apply to us direct. 





=o Gluster.” 


OFFERED THIS SEASON FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


On the 10th of June of this year, we ex. 
amined this Strawberry on the grounds of Mr 
E. Durand, and found 3,0 plants tt hat 
had been planted on the 15th of Aug 
1885, Which in less than 10 months from tl ie 
date of planting, were produc in 1g @ crop that 
would average fully a quart to each plar 1S 
8,000 quarts from the 3,000 plants, or at tl 
rate of over 2,000 quarts peracre. The cr 
was 80 immense anu the size of the berries su & 
large, that the pickers, who were paid 2 cts 

Map per at., averaged 25 qts. per hour, or $5.00 per 

\ day —a fact beyond question, and which 

4 a dozen aftidavits could be had to attest 

When to this extraordinary production we 

add the further facts that thi 8 strawberry is 

of the richest crimson color, borne in 1{m- 

mense clusters, and that it 1s one of the 

L ATEST ag well a the EARLIEST, as its great 

vigor prolongs its season of fruiting, added 

to its excelient quality, there is every reason 

to think that it is bound to be the most valu- 
able strawberry ever raised by Mr. Durand. 

Prices, in pot-grown plants, (ready July 
15th), 12 for $2.50; 50 for $7.00; 100 for $12.00, 
By mail at dozen Tates, 


35 & 87 Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 


Circular of Strawberry and ERS now ready and mailed oe on application. 


SON & GO. 
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TARBERS'BAR 5 “4 
MANUEACTURED 8Y 
GLASTENBURY, CONN, 


which ammaitive skins are liable. 
Ostain A PounpD wae or your Druaaist. 








ae WIFE IS LOST 


WITHOUT IT.” 


A gentleman writing us from Minneapolis, 





Minn., says: “We fi nd ‘Williams’ Barbers’ Bz ir 
Soap’ an exquisite aud indispensable toiley 


o_o 
article. My Wife is “lost without it.” 

This soap is Absolutely Pure; Cleansing, 
Soothing and Healing in its effects. A balmw 
for “Chapped Hands” and all roughness to 


‘in ay Bath and Toilet Soap at a moderate price, 


Sample for trial sent upon receipt of 2ct. stamp hy 


E J. B. WILLIAMS co. GLASTONBURY, CONN, 
euaiiimeaiedl oe THE CELEBRATED “GENUINE YANKEE” AND OTHER FINE SHAVING Soaps, 
(Formerty Wiitsams & Bros,, MANCHESTER, 1840.) 
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NATIONAL REFORM CONVENTION AT 
OCEAN GROVE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT |] 


HIS Convention on Wednesday, July 21, was a 
most gratifying success, notwithstanding the un- 
favorable weather. 


The National Reform Association is organized te main- 
tain existing Christian Features in the American Govern- 
ment, such as our Sabbath Laws, the Christian Law of 
Marriage in opposition to Polygamy and Lax Divorce, and 
the use of the Bible in our Schools ; to resist the encroach- 
ments of national atheism; to call the Nation back to the 
God of our fathers; and, as @ means to these ends, to secure 
such suitable religious acknowledgements in our State and 
National Constitutions as shall declare that this is a Chris- 
tian nation, and sball place all Christian laws, institutions, 
and usages in our government on an undeniable legal basis 
in the fundamental law of the land. 


A stormy day at the seaside doesn’t draw out an audi- 
ence. Yet a goodly number met at the Tabernacle for 
the morning session. Trains from New York and Phil- 
adelphia brought accessions an hour or so before noon. 
Dr. Samuel Collins, of Pittsburgh, was chosen Chair- 
man, President Marshall, of Tarkio College, Missouri, 
Secretary, with a number of Vice-Presidents, including 
Joo. Alexander, E-q., of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Mary 
A. Woodbridge, of Ohio. 

Dr. J. H Mclivaine, of Newark, N. J., spoke on the 
connection between government and religion. Opposed 
to all union of Church and State, he maintained that the 
State must have a religious basis, or it is doomed to de- 
struction. If religion is to separated from politics to 
keep religion pure, what must become of politics? It 
is the exclusion of religion, the salt of the earth, that 
has made politics so corrupt that multitudes of our best 
cit'zens stand aloof. The speaker also insisted on the 
necessity of expressing and legitimating the Christian 
elements of our national life by an acknowledgement of 
God and the moral laws of Christianity in our national 
Constitution. 

The storm had abated in theafternoon, and the Taber- 
nacle was well filled at the session of the convention. 
Professor McAlilster, of Geneva College, Beaver Falls, 
Pa., spoke on the ‘‘ Relation of the National Reform 
Movement to other Reforms.” He said that the two 
leading ideas of the National Reform Movement are, 
i. The supreme authority of the law of Christianity in 
national affairs, and 2. The acknowledgement of this 
authority in the nation’s fundamental law. In discus- 
sing the relation of these principles to such reforms as 
Temperance, Sabbath, and Civil Service Reform, it 
was shown that these and other moral reforms can be 
effected only as they are based upon the morals of the 
Bible, and as they are incorporated in constitutional law 
—the law enacted, not by legislatures, but by the sover- 
eign people; the law which governs the government ; 
and which would thus give an undeniable basis for all 
Christian statute laws, and every other moral and Chris- 
tian element in our Sate and national life. The 
speaker held that the government itself must have regard 
to morals in its own action, before its moral legislation 
can have due effect on the subjects. 

Major George A. Hilton, of Washingten, D. C., 
followed with a stirring address on the ‘‘ Temperance 
aspect of the National Reform Work.” He arraigned the 
nation for its complicity with the liquor traffic, and 
traced this iniquity on the part of the nation to its dis- 
regard of the divine law of morals. With his Bible in 
his hand he read the terrible denunciations of those who 
decree iniquity by law. His eloquent address made a 
profound impression. 

The Rev. J. R. Thompson, of Newburg, N. Y., 
reported a series of resolutions, whieh, after short, spir- 
ited remarks by members of the Convention, were unani. 
mously adopted. These resolutions affirmed the moral 
character and accountability of the nation, its obligation 
to regulate its conduct by the law of God, the impor- 
tance of all moral reforms to the nation’s welfare, and 
the necessity of incorporating a distinctively Christian 
acknowledgement in our fundamental law. 

At the evening session, the weather having cleared, a 
Jarge audience greeted Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, of 
Ravenna, Ohio, in the auditorium. Her address showed 
that the immense population and boundless material 
resources of our country cannot secure to it perpetuity. 
Moral elements must be united with material advan- 
tages. The people, in the pride of present prosperity, 
forget that Christ is King. They are subjects of his 
authority. The nation and kingdom that will not serve 
bim shall perish. Our Constitution, so often amended 
in other respects, needs this admendment, advocated by 
the friends of national reform. 

An address by Dr. James White, of New York, on 
the ‘‘ Bible in the Schools,” closed this successful con- 
vention. Dr. Stokes, before pronouncing the benedic- 
tion, cordially invited the Convention to hold another 
convention next summer. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT IS IT? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Some five years ago, I took from the Post Office a 
smalland unfamiliar looking periodical bearing the title, 
much embellished with diminutive allegorical wood- 
cuts: ‘‘ Wilford’s Microcosm.” The quality of the in- 
terlor, as I locked into it as busy people are accustomed 
to peruse ‘sample copies” and fugitive pamphlets 
coming through the mail, appeared callow in literary 
style and cranky in thought. But the grandiloquence 
of its pretensions and the mysteriousness of its alm 
exerted over me a strange fascination. Nevertheless, I 
said, it shall go into the waste basket on general 
principles, and into the waste basket it went. After a 
month or so another came. It spoke of a book attack- 
ing apparently the modern scientific writers ; the name 
of the book was the ‘‘ Problem of Human Life.” I 
could not deny that the title was a good one. Some of 
the correspondents spoke of the book as the greatest of 
the age; ‘‘ second only to the Bible iteelf ;” its revolu- 
tionary aims were boldly advertised ; it had exploded 
the wave-theory of sound ; it had never been answered 
and never could be, etc. Nevertheless, this went into 
the waste basket, like the other. I had no great regard 
for ‘‘ Wilford’s Microcosm.” The third copy followed 
a month later, containing an offer of the magazine and 
book combined for two dollars. Curiosity led me to 
send the two dollars, and shortly I received a volume of 
five hundred double column octavo pages reviewing 
some of the current theories of physics and biology, 
notably the undulatory theory of sound. Soon I became 
conscious of a witchery of argumentation which not 
even a sophomorical style of writing and an almost pre- 
ternatural self-conceit could impair. The author was 
taking up page after page of Tyndall, Helmholtz, and 
Mayer, the leading experts in the department of acous- 
tics, accurately defining their meaning by parallel 
citations, and, for all that I could see, demolishing their 
conclusions at every step and with the ammunition which 
they themselves had provided him. Of coureeI could 
not believe that the wave theory of sound must go; no 
one had ever doubted it; it was altogether and un- 
impeachably orthodox. 

Neither would it do for me to intimate that the rea- 
soning of the new book was to my mind resistless, for 
then I would be thought a crank too. I asked some of 
my friends to read the book. They were not interested 
in such-things. Finally I thought of a scientific friend 
in the city who was up in Helmholtz, and could pick 
out the dissonant overtones in every sound from the 
fenning of a locomotive to the fijdling of a Thomas 
orchestra. He had not time to read it, but assured me 
that therecould be nothing in it for all that. I learned 
that forty thousand coptes of the volume had been sold ; 
saw enthusiastic commendation from D.D.’s and Ph.D.’s 
and Western clergymen and professors, but never could 
make out that any leading scientific man had soberly an- 
swered it. My city friend told me that he had asked Pro- 
fessor Mayer why he did not answer such an attack, and 
he bad replied ‘‘that it was not his business to answer 
attacks, as he was an original investigator and had no 
time.” 1 felt that this ought to satisfy me, but somehow 
it did not. Thinking within myself that there are a 
score of thousands who believe that the wave theory of 
sound is no longer tenable science, I concluded that in 
due time a sober and deliberate answer would be given 
to the writer who had called it seriously in question. So 
I waited ; and am waiting still. I have wondered if 
there are others in the same frame of mind. OramIa 
fool, and is a candid, voluminous attack upon an ortho- 
dox, scientific theory—however cogent the attack may 
be—not worthy of refutation ? There has been no lack 
of snubs and of sneers ; Tyndall himself, I believe, is 
reputed to have said of the book that it is ‘‘ infinitely 
amusing,” but it is something more than that. Hun- 
dreds of teachers, it is asserted, some of them in im- 
portant schools, have ceased to teach the wave theory 
as science. Certainly some of these men must have fair 
intelligence. I remember hearing a story which was 
told of the present consul-general of the United States 
in London. He was going through Chatham Street one 
morning, having just arrived from his home in Connec- 
ticut, when he was accosted by astranger who asked him 
totakeadrink. ‘‘ No,” said Mr. Blank, ‘“‘I won’t take 
a drink, but I'll tell you what I will do. I will give you 
a five-dollar bill if you’ll tell me what there is about me 
that makes you think Iam from the country.” I, too, am 
disposed to resent the patronizing airs of the sneering, 
snubbing scientist, but would cheerfully give five dol- 
lars or more to any one who will point out the fallacies 
in the arguments of Wilford Hall concerning the wave 
theory of sound, C. H. O. 








A large cave has recently been discovered in the 
Oregon range, forty miles north of El Paso, which in 
size, and in the beauty of {ts stalactites and stulagmites, 
bids fair to rival the Mammoth Cave. 





MRS. BEECHER HEARS GLADSTONE. 


RIOR to her departure for England, Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher arranged with the editor of the 

** Brooklyn Magazine” to supply his perfodical with a 
series of letters from England, describing her travels, 
The first of these letters has been received, and will be 
published in the August number of the magazine, 
From advance sheets we take the following extract de. 
scribing the great Home Rule meeting held at Liverpool 
on Monday, June 28, which is exceedingly interesting 

We remained in Liverpool until Monday evening to 
hear Mr. Gladstone’s speech, and accordingly, two 
hours before the meeting was to open, we started for the 
large hal) where the ‘‘ grand old mar ” was to address the 
populace. Even at that early hour we found entrance 
very difficult. As Mr. Beecher’s ticket placed him on 
the platform, we parted company at the door, and com 
mitting us to the care of Major Pond, he left with no 
fear that with such a stalwart attendant we should have 
any difficulty in reaching the seats our tickets called for. 
But at the first step we were hemmed in by a crowd such 
as we had never met before. Every one has read and 
heard of the densely-packed English crowds which can 
be gathered on special occasions, and of the compact 
and irresistible power which an English mob can show. 
We thought we knew something of its meaning. Bit 
our poor gifts at description utterly fall us here. 
Heaven defend us from being so closrly wedged in 
again! Noroom to take one step ; packed so crushingly 
that the chest had not room to expand sufficiently to 
enable us to draw one full breath. But the crowd behind 
pressed with ever-increasing power on those who were 
held immovable in front, and inch by inch drove them 
forward, utterly powerless to resist. It is well for all 
that the packing was so effectually done that there was 
no room to fall, or hundreds must have been crushed to 
death. Major Pond’s great height and broad shoulders 
alone kept us from suffocation ; and at last, when well 
nigh exhausted, we were lifted over a rope that barred 
an entrance and dropped into our seat, where for an 
hour and a half we sat, before the meeting was opened, 
watching the terrible struggle of others less fortunate 
vainly attempting to force thelr way to some resting- 
place. Once inside the build'nzg, there was no escape ; 
it was just as impossible to return as to go forward, 

At last the surging mass of human beings became 
partially stationary. There was no longer room to 
move ; resistance was in vain. Then one by one those 
who were to occupy the platform emerged from their 
well-guarded walting-room and cameon to the platform. 
With each fresh arrival that huge assembly broke out 
into cheers and shouts. We had just passed the ordeal 
of a British crowd ; now we were to learn the strength 
and endurance of British lungs. We have, in our day, 
heard some cheering and shouting in America, but we 
must humbly yield the palm in this particular to our 
bretbren across the water. We have certainly at last 
seen and heard all that can be accomplished in an en 
thusiastic Eaglish gathering. If actuated by angry, 
discordant passions, how fearful must have been the 
results ! 

Promptly at the appointed hour Gladstone entered. 
Mistaken mortal, to suppose that we had heard all that 
an enthusiastic English audience could accomplish ! 
Words fail in describing the scene. The immense 
crowd arose tumultuously. Those wedged into their 
proper places by the pressure managed to struggle to 
their feet, and in the selfish enthusiasm of the moment, 
hoping to catch a view of the grand old man, mounted 
on to the seats, thus preventing all back of them from 
seeing anything. Then shout after shout, cheer after 
cheer, rose louder and louder ; hats, umbrellas, hand- 
kerchlefs, and even the coats of the men were shaken 
overhead ; the stamping of feet and canes was deafen- 
iog; anything, everything was resorted to that could 
increase the volume of sound, until] one almost feared 
the walls of that tremendous hall must crack and 
demolish the building. 

When at last the tumult partially ceased, we think 
from sheer lack of strength to continue it, Mr. Glad 
stone, who had stood bowing to the worshiping mullti- 
tude which surrounde’ him, began to speak. Although 
constantly interrupted by ‘‘ Hear! hear!” and other 
assenting exclamations, he went on without showing 
the least annoyance from these ejaculations, which 
seemed sufficient to distract all connected thought from 
his subject. That, to be sure, was one to which he was 
giving his wholesoul. The papers furnish but a meager 
idea of its strength and eloquence. It would be the 
height of folly to attempt even the faintest description. 
Ne such sublime rhetoric and elc quence can be described 
by pen ; it must be heard to be understood and appre- 
clated. England should listen to his appeal, and bow 
with reverence to his wonderful power. Wiil she? 
The Best and Holiest left heaven to do good to erring 
man, and in return they crucified him! How will 
England show her estimate for all the strength thet 
Gladstone is endeavoring to give her in the last days «f 
his ripe old age ? ‘ 
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July 29, 1886. 
FINANCIAL. 


The exports for the week are again 
sati-factory, the price of wheat admitting 
of afatr movement. The volume of our 
cereal shipments abroad for the past two 
months has been far in advance of last 
year during the corresponding period, 
both in money value and bulk. The 
encouragement which this heavy move- 
ment has given to general trade, and the 
brighter prospects which it is the occasion 
of, is really the leading feature in our 
present condition. We have to thank 
our natural resources, and the raw staples 
which they produce, for the difference 
between a really fairly bright outlook, 
such as we now have, and the general 
depression which has threatened us. The 
looseness of Congressional financial legis- 
lation {s something anomalous in the mod- 
ern history of politics, for it is based 
wholly on the supposed needs of polit. 
clans to secure and maf{notain favor with 
their constituencies, and not at all on any 
known principle of sound or scientific 
treatment of financial problems. Hence 
the utterly indefensible resolution of the 
so-called ablest mav in Congress on the 
Democratic side, Mr. Morrison, on the 
payment of Government bonds in silver, 
which passed the House last week, and 
hence the whole legtslation on silver coin- 
age, which has proved a continual menace 
for five years to the continuance of gold 
payments by the Executive Department 
of the Government. 

To say thatin spite of this dangerous and 
blundering legislation, we, as a nation, 
are looking forward to better times, is to 
say a good deal in behalf of the beneficent 
work which our natural resources and 
our railroads are accomplishing for us. It 
is the fashion for the average countryman, 
the average professional man, and the 
average statesman, to inveigh against rail- 
roads and railroad management, but the 
material power for natio1sl growth which 
our railroads have contributed, and the 
immeasurable influence which they exert 
in enhancing our national wealth, should 
appeal to the gratitude and good wil! of 
every man who thinks broadly on the sub- 
ject of the material factors of our country 
and civilization. We speak of this fact 
because of the increasfag volume of capl- 
tal which our capitalists are venturing in 
new railway enterprises at the present 
time, and which so many outsiders are 
fearing will prove disastrous to those who 
are projecting them, It certainly is not an 
uncommon thing for railroad men to over- 
do railway construction, but it must not 
be forgotten that forthe past two or three 
years we have done comparatively little {n 
this direction, and our vast stretch of 
national domain is continually calling for 
new facilities both for the development 
more fully of older sections, and to plo- 
neer in new ones. So long as we havea 
foot of wild wilderness, just so long we 
shall scheme to open up that foot; 
and while we would recommend judicious 
progress in railway construction, it is one 
of the things, of all others, in this New 
World, that we cannot afford to suppress 
or discourage. 

The old railway corporations are stretch- 
ing out right and left, the more fully to 
cover their respective territorles. The 
Chicago, Burliagton & Quincy, the 
lilincis Central, the Rock Island, the 
Northwestern, the Northern Pacific, and 
the Uaion Pacific, the St. Paul in the 
Northwestern regions, and the Atchison, 
the Ailantic and Pacific, the St. Louis and 
San Francisco, the Southern Pactfic, the 
Missourl Pacific, and toe Chicago & 
Alton, in the Southwest and West, are 
projecting new lines and extensions of old 
ones, Tuese are all strong corporations, 
and we belleve that the work of this kind 
which they are contemplating fs all or 
most of it destined, eventually, to add to 
the wealth of the country vastly, as well 
as to strengthen and solidify their own 
original lines. They are companies which 
can afford to take risks and lose for the 
time, if by their enterprise they gain in the 
end ; we therefore say, do not discourage 
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this new rallway building; it is better 
to make a mistake now and then than 
to be so penny-wise as to make mistakes 
imporsible by a “dog in the manger” 
policy. We are sixty millions of people, 
and the vast railway interest of this coun- 
try may be said to be in the van of our 
continual growth. and must remain there. 

The Foreign Exchange market is dull 
and lower, having declined one half per 
cent. during the week. This insures us 
against gold exports, especially as an out 
ward flow of our securities seems to be tak- 
ing place, in lieu of a return movement 
80 conspicuous a few weeks ago. Money is 
very easy at an average of 2 per cent., 
with four months’ loans at 4 per cent. 
The markets are experiencing the mid- 
summer dullness, but yet with no material 
decline, while in some instances sharp 
advances are recorded in the more specula 
tive specialties, while the bond market 
is decidedly improving. The Wabash Re- 
construction Committee and a committee 
of bondholders are now consulting to- 
gether with reference to a final settlement 
of the terms of a compromise with the 
senior bondholders on the question of the 
permanent rate of interest, before the 
final steps are taken to remove the property 
from the hands of the receivers. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Specie, increase.................. 254,800 
Legal tenders, decrease.......... 73,800 
Deposits, decrease.......... ... 1,915,100 
Reserve, increase... ............. 659,275 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at between thirteen and four- 
teen million dollars. We should have 
sald that a temporary settlement of the 
differences between the Northwestern 
railways until S +ptember has been 
effected, preparatory to a final adjustment 
of all causes of derangement between the 
roads. 








DIRT IN CHINA. 


The most striking characteristic of 
China fs its dirt. All the wonderful wealth 
of carving and gilding in the temples and 
public buildings, and even palaces, is en- 
crusted with the dirt of ages. At Shanghal, 
dirt—foulest dirt—is the one impression 
which remains on the mind of the stranger. 
At Canton, the streets are most of them 
dirty ; in the temples the beautiful carvings 
are deformed and encrusted with dirt. 
Even in the country the temple panels are 
encrusted with thick coats of dust; anda 
farm house was foul with scumulations of 
cobwebs and rubbish, every bit of wood 
work being encrusted with the dirt of 
ages. Really handsome woodwork was so 
filled up with the dirt as to be almost 
unnoticed. But Pekin is the worst of all. 
Pekin dust .. . is no ordinary dust to 
be classitied as clean dirt... it is the 
sun-dried, pulverized filth of the whole 
city, which day by day, as the centu- 
ries roll on, becomes more and more un- 
clean, and is never purified. The water- 
ing is done by pouring the slops on the 
streets. The habits of the people are in 
trinsically unclean. At meals they throw 
bones and scraps of food on the floor, and 
spill grease, but never dream of sweeping 
out the room. . . . Even in the houses of 
the rich the annual cleaning is limited to 
rubbing up dirty furniture and pasting 
clean paper over dirty windows. In win- 
ter washing is limited to rubbing the face 
and neck with a flannel wrung out in hot 
water ; but as to clothes, they are never 
changed, day or night. The only part of 
the population of China addicted to clean- 
liness appears to be the river population, 
which forms a distinct caste, almost a dis- 
tinct nation, spending its whole time on the 
river from birth to death, not marrying or 
giving in marriage to the land population. 
—[Spectator. 


THE PRESENT COMMERCIAL DE- 
PRESSION. 








The whole world has been suffering for 
two years under an intense commercial 
crisis. Hardly any country has escaped 
the stringency. For special reasons Fiance 


has suffered the most. But England, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Germany,and even the United 
States and the South American republics, 
have not been free from its effects. All 
kinds of commercial activity bear witness 
to a universal languor. The railroads 
show diminished receipts over all the 
European Continent and in the British 
Islands. The foreign commerce of France 
has been declining for five years, during 
which time the valuation of imports has 
dimished by sixteen per cent., and that of 
exports by ten and a half per cent. A part 
of this decrease is doubtless due to the 
general depreciation of prices, so that the 
falling off in the quantity of goods handled 
is not actually so great as the figures would 
make it appear ; but this depreciation in 
prices is another cause of serious concern 
to economists, England, also, is strug: 
gling against difficulties of a similar char- 
acter. Italy, where the financial manage- 
ment in later years had been most excel- 
lent, has had to pay tribute, though in 
smaller proportionate amounts, to the gen- 
eral depression. Germany has met a 
check in the speedy race to wealth which 
it proudly thought it was making. In the 
United States the exports have fallen 
$200,000,000 since 1880. The Argentine 
Republic, also, is obliged to struggle 
against grave financial and commercial 
embarrassment.—|[ Popular Science Month- 
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United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash. 

Depusit accounts received and interest al- 
lowed on monthly balanves subject to draft at 
sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our custom- 
ers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 





SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to per cent. Semi 
Annual luterest. Negotiated by W. R. CLAKK & 
cu., in sums of ®20 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Principai and interest Coupons made and 
remitted to lender without charge. BEKsT LU- 
CATION IN THE UNION, Fitteen years’ expe 
rience. Ample capital. Wide conneetions. Ke. 
to ** The Congregationalist.” Send for form, circa- 
lar, and references before you invcst elsowhere 


W. B. CLARK & COo., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ee 
— 


96 Rietrhen, 8 90 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, netting 
7 to8 percent. semi-annual interest. Prompt 
payment of principal and interest remitted free of 
cargo. ns secured on Real Estate in Min- 
neapolis or improved farms in Minnesota, Iowa, 
or Dakota,worth three to six times the loan 
up selected locations. Refer to National Ban 
of Commerce, Minneapolis, and Banks 
Before in send for forms and partic 
S K A E Real Estate bud Morteage Dealer, 
° MINNEAPOLIS. inn.» or 
R. , 43 Exchange Pl, NewYork 


to 


O O} Oo: 
O / iO lO 
The American Investment Company, of Em 
metsburg lowa, incorporatec, witha paid up cap 
tal of ®500,000 with branches at Huron anc 
Mitchell, Dakota, offer first Mortgage Farm Loans in 
owa, Minn, Dakota, and Neb., both Principal anc 
laterest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. De 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 1¢ 
Sa secured by Mo: loans deposited with the 
flercantile Trust ('o., N. ¥._ It also issues De 
mand Certificates of Deposit ai 5 per cent. interest 
Write for pamphlet and references, % 
ome Ottice, Emmetsburg¢, Iowa, 
E, 8 Ormesby, Pres., 150 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
156 & 158 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


ORGANIZED A.D. 1850. 


TO JANUARY 1, 1886,—-THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 
Premiums Recelived.................s0s005 $50, 104,676.00 
Claims Paid to Policy-holders, Returned 

Premiums, Dividends, etc................ 25,125,708 9u 
MR cond na sah Oheeudn seve cesaggeceéacseese 11,155,827.u0 


DESCRIPTION—One of the oldest, strongest, best 
POLICIES—Incontestabie, non-forfeitable, definite 
cash surrender values. 
4 RATES—Safe, low, and participating or not, as 


esired 
RISKS careful and selected. 
PROMPT, liberai dealing. 














GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in de 
sirable territory, to whom permanent employment 
and liberal compensation will be given. Address 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 





J.L. Halsey, ist Vice-Pres. H.B Stokes, 2d Vice-Pres. 
H, ¥. Wemple, Secretary. 8. N. Stebbins, Actuary, 


NV EST nea ant mie 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F.M. P L. H. PE x 
Rms caweenet, tan, © 9. Peanis 


ary. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $259,000. 
Carefully Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 
ia N. Y. Unrivalled factlities. Absolute satisfaction. 
Ten years’ experience. No losses. Referto Third Nat'l 
Bank, N.Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
hundreds of investors. Send for pamphlet forms and full 
information. Branch Offices In N. Y. City, Albany & 
il, N.Y. Office, 187 B’way. C. C. Hine & Son, Agtse- 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


115-117 Monroe St., CHICACO. 


BONDS Of Counties, Cities, &c. of high grade a 
— 


specialty. Send for descriptive lists. 


EQUITABLE 
Mortgage Company. 
FARM ."scrosiast Sts, BONDS 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED. 
Capital, $600,000.00 


A pamphlet containing information cov 
ering the history of Farm Mortgages fo 
the past twenty-five ycars sent free on app 
cation. 












OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 B’way, Evening P cst BI’ ¢ 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, V.F. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. 
H. H, FITCH, Manager. 
PHILADELPHIA, 112 South Fourth Street. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Mana 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
JOHN C AVERY, Genera Manage 





THE 
a 
PHUENIX 
Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 

> ES. oy) Peer eer $2,000,000 00 

Reserve for Unadjusted Losses..... F 

Reserve for Re-Insurance..........-. 1,334,932 36 

1g |. ee 921,t14 62 


TOTAL ASSETS .......... $4,488.220 70 


en nn men 
H. KELLOGG, President. A, W. JILLSON,Vice-Pres 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Sec’y. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec 
H. M, MAGILL, Gen’l Ag’t West. Dep’t, Cincinnati, O. 
TF. PEAR, Ast’t Gen’l Ag't West. Dep” Cincinnatt,0, 
A. E. MAGILL, Gen’! Ag’t PacificDept. San Francisco. 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position and close relation to 
— principal lines East and West, at initial and ter- 








nal points, constitutes the most important mid- 
continental link in that system of through transpor- 
ation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Cocct It 
s also the favor’ » and best route to and from points 
East, Northeas' and Southeast, and corresp: nding 





points West, Nurthwest and Southwest. 
The Creat Rock Island Route 


Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
rity afforded by a solid, thoroughly ballaste! road- 
bed, smooth tracks of continuous steel rail, sibstan- 
tially built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
perfection ac human skill can make it, tho safety 
apzliancos of patent buffers, platforms and air-brakea, 
and that oxacting discipline which governs the prac- 
tical oporation of all its trains. Other specialties of 
this route aro Transfers at all connecting points in 
Union as and the unsurpassed comforts and 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 

The Fast Express Trains between Chica and 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas C ‘y, Leavenw eh and 
Atchison are composed of well vontil. ted, (u_h, up- 
holstercd Day Coaches, Magnificen’; Puliman Palace 
Sleopors of the latest design, and sumptuouw Dining 
Cars, in which elaborately cookec meals aro ki urely 
eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City .ndAtchison 
are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Rovte 


Is tho direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where connection ae made 
in Union Depots for all points in the s'crritories and 
British Provinces. Over this routo Fast Express 
Trains are run to the watering places, summer re- 
sorts, picturesque localities, and hunting _ 2d fishing 
a of Iowa and Minnesota. It is also the most 
esirable route to the rich wheat fields and °)<storal} 
lands of interior Dakota. 
Still another DIRWCT LINE, via Senocs and Kan. 





kakee, has been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis and Lafayette, and Council Bluffs, Kansa. City, 
Sinecepalis and St. Paul and intermediato points. 
For detailed information see Maps and Folders 
obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 
Offices in the United States and Canada; or by ad- 
dressing 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M'g’r, Gen’! T’kt & Pass, Ag’h 
\ORICAGO. 
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PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP IN 
NORWAY. 


Norway presenis us with the grandest 
picture of the effects of peasant proprt 
etorship. There the Jand has from time 
immemorial been the property of the la 
borer who tlils it—it has never been pot- 
soned by the foulcurseof feudalism. Tae 
title deeds of many of these peasant hold 
ings are in a dead language, and the names 
of the peasants are those of the district. 
The results are marvelous. Land which 
no English farmer would or could culti 
vate under our agricultural system, ever 
if receiving a liberal bounty per acr 
instead of paying rent, is there made tc 
support whole familfes, and that by the 
same race as ourselves, and in latitude: 
hundreds of miles further north thar 
John o’ Groat’s house, some of it ever 
within the Arctic circle. Salling alon: 
the Arctic coest of Norway the towi1 
passes here and there little oases callec 
**stations,” where the steam omnibu: 
halts to land and embark a passenger or 
two. If a careful observer, he may learn 
that in the midst of the rocky desolation 
there is a deposit of 10ck fragments anc 
gravel left by an anclent glacter in a hol 
low formerly filled by the ice. This { 
cultivated, is a dairy farm and fishing 
station, farmers and fishers being all free 
holders and capita'ists, no euch class as 
laborers without property existing there 
One of the grandest of the Norwegiar 
fjords is the Gefranger. It is walled by 
perpendicular precipices from one thou- 
sand to three thousand feet high. Salilng 
along the fjord, a boathouse is seen here 
and there at the foot of the dark wal! 
Locking skyward directly above it may 
be seen what appear to be toy houses on s 
green patch. Closer observation reveal: 
moving objects; a ficld-glas3 shows that 
they are cattle, goats, ani children, teth 
ered to bowlders to prevent them from 
s'rayiog over the edge of the precipice 
A family resides up there, cultivating this 
bit of ancient glacier ground, backed by 
craggy mountain tops, with a foreground 
of precipice above the fjord. The only 
commun'!cation between these eagle nest 
farms sn‘ the outer world is by the boa! 
below. How that boat is reached, where 
ia the staircase of ledges on the face in the 
precipice, is incompreh¢ nsible to the pass 
jog tourist. In most cases no In iication 
of atrack is visible. Nothing out abso 
lute proprietorship by the cultivator c ul¢ 
b-ing euch land into cultivation, Lat. 
itude 62°; altitude two thousand to three 
thousand feet; summer three to four 
months long; the groundecovered with 
s10w during six to elght months of every 
year.—[The Gentleman's Magazine. 








IFISH HUMOR. 


‘*T engaged,” sald a burly lawyer, “‘s 
chaise at Galway to conduct me some few 
miles into the country, and had proceeded 
some distance, when it came to a sudden 
standstill ai the beginning of a rather 
steep incline, and the coachman, leaping 
fo the ground, came to the door and 
opened it. ‘What are you at, man? 
This is not where I ordered you W stop. 
Has the animal jibbed ? ‘ Whist, yer 
honor, whist !' sald Paddy, in an under- 
tone. ‘I’m only desaving the sly baste. 
I'li just bang the door, and the crafty 
ould cratur will think he’s intirely got 
rid of yer honor’s splind{« form, and he'll 
be at the top of the hill in no time.’” 

On the edgo of a small river in the 
county of Cavan, in Ireland, there is—or 
used to be—a stone with the following 
inscription cut upon it, no doubt intended 
for the information of strangers traveling 
that way: “ N. B.—When this stone is 
out of sight, it is not safe to ford the 
river.” 

Even the above is almost if not quite 
surpassed by the famous post erected a 
few years since by the surveyors of the 
Kent roads, in Eagland: ‘‘This is the 
bridle path to Feversham. If you can't 
read this you had better keep to the main- 
road.” We are also reminded of a debate 


which took place in the Irish House of 
Commons in 1795, on the leather tax, in 
which the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir John Piunkett, observed with «reat 
mphasis: ‘‘ That fo the prosecution of 
he present war, every man ought to give 
ots last guiuea to protect the remainder.” 


Mr. Vandaleur added: ‘‘ However that 
wight be, the tax on leather would be 
severely tel! by the bare footed peasantry 
f£ Ireland” To which Sir B Roche 
replted that this could be eusily remedied 

‘hy making the underleathers of wood.’ 
—[Selecied. 


OUTCAST “Ants.—There are certa!n 
‘ruly honest and orlginal decorative arts 
which, so far as general appreciation fs 
concerned, pirticularly that of amateurs, 
night as well be called lost or sham. 
Leather work was, till very recently, one 
if these. I have heard a clever womar 
‘peak of it wita contempt, as a mere imi- 
ation of wood carving, which at best pro 
juced only trumpery leaves and flowers, 
and ‘“‘she knew all about it.” But tp 
fact she Knew next to nothing about its 
ind much less of cuir boutlld and stamped 
work, Pupier miché ts another of these 
sutcasts, which are condemned by fashion 
snd art priggery as lacking in *‘ truth,” 
simply because very few are acquainted 
with its remarkab'y varied forms or ca 
oacity. A third is stenciling, which fe 
very {ttle practiced save by workmen 
principally because it ranks as a merely 
mechanical method of ornamentation, 
and as such is quite unworthy the atteu- 
{on of the pafnters of flo»wers or mirrors 
or of squarelles, which as regards any 
ideal are, perhaps, not one whit beyond 
Berlin wool work. The reader who har 
‘ver seen a doz average pupils under 4 
third-rate teacher, all paloting together 
vith the idea in common of simply at 
alng a uniform and {dentical manner o! 
mere execution, will agree with me when 
[ aay that it is all quite as much mere 
‘fancy-work ” as the making wax fiow 
ers or sealing-wax coral baskets. Now, it 
is characteristic of this age that, as regards 
‘*heamateur, itis substituting the minor arts 


for mere fancy-work. Such feeble palint- 
ars as those of whom I have spoken, who 
attempt in vain some mere imitation of 
nigher art, simply because they have no: 
zone through such a preparatory training 
as the minor arts in a great measure sup- 
oly, would find it impossible to produce 
good vigorous plece of stenciiing, be- 
cause they would be deficient in the eye 
for effect and the peculiar inventive 
power which such work demands and 
develops.—[ Art Journal. 








A DETERMINED Man —“ The Vienna 
‘Fremdenblatt,’” says the ‘‘Pall Mall 
Gizette,” “ gives an anecdote of the Greek 
ex Premier Deliyenois which places him 
‘na more amlable light than has been shed 
pon him by his public performances. | grer 
He isa great lover of dogs, and he had 
one which was as dear to him as the 
famous Rcichshund to the Chancellor of 
the German Empire. When he was cross 
ing from the Plus to Constant!nople on 
board an Eaglish steamer, the dog fel! 
(nto the water. Deliyanois entreated the 
captain to stop the vessel !n order that he 
might rescue his dog. ‘Impossibie,’ re- 
plied our countryman; ‘my orders are 
strict. I dare not stop even if it were s 


man Instead of a dog overboard.’ ‘Good! 
iaconically answered the Greek, and a' 
the samo moment hespraug over the ship’s 
‘ide and swam for hisdog. Tae seque) 
may be gues-ed. Toe English sallor could 
oot resist such a spectacle of bravery, and, 
in spite of his strict orders, he stopped his 
ship and saved both the man and the 
dog.” 








Knew 4 Goop Doc Wuen HE Saw 
Him —It is to be feared that few living ad- 
ministrators of the law know the ways of 
dogs se well, or watch them so closely, as 
tue late Mr. Justice Park. Sir Allan Park 
once interrupted an important trial by ex- 
claiming testily, ‘‘I can stand this no 
longer. Take that dog out of court.” A 
constable who caught the Judge’s eye 
seized upon the first dog he saw, and pro- 
ceeded, as he tuought, to carry out the 
judicial order. ‘‘ No, no,” said his lord. 





ship, “not that dog. I have had my eye 


upon that dog throughout the day, and I 
will say that a better behaved little dog 
never entered a court of justice.”—[The 
Saturday Review. 


Scrofula ithe *“ASeS inant st themselves in the 
warm weather. Hood's Sar eparilla cleanses 
the b.ood, and removes every taint of scrofula. 


If aceough disturbs your sleep, take Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption and rest well. 





NATUR E'S) A PALATABLE REWEDY 
CURE FOR 


"Ty 


RANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT 
YSELTZER APERIENT. 


Thia is no violent purga 
tive, but au elegant reme 
dial agent, whicu is tnval 
uabdile for the cure of Con 
stivation, ‘orpid Liver 
sick Headache, and Dys 
pepsia. It promotes th 
action of the bowels, skin 
and kidneys; isan eili tent 
febrifuge sand is useful fr 
” he fl smmatory discases. 

is the most eronom 
ic 7 elegant, and effective 
ick- lea @ e remedy ever offered to the 
Fe public, and ts prescribed b) 
AND physte tans 





and recom 


druggist: 


by 
thr aabout the land. man 
gufactured only by 


TARRANTD & CO.,, 


New York, 





} Send slX Cents 
fur asample 
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we men aw 1, Mu } COLLAR 
ee ee ee ee "| And Patr of Cuffs. 
Indispensable aud ecouomical fur hot weather 


Made of cloth, and are completely KEVERSLBLE 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. 


REVERSIBLE CuLLAR 0U., 


Aditress, atating a 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nsw York, January 28d, 1886. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to <he Charter of thu 
Company, submit the following Statement of iv 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1885: 

Premiums on ee Risks from ist 
coanary. 1885, to 81st December, 

TD Sa, soncsch ane bantypeness cece $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1885 1,339,525 10 


Total Marine Premiums.............. £5, 96,143 76 
Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885,$3,770,004 X 
Losses paid’ during the ee 








game period........... $1,915,020 67 
Returns of Pre- -_ 

miums and 

Expenses. ...$776,712 42 


The Company has the following assets, viz. 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 
aie. olay ca eae anit: + $9,084,688 00 
438,600 0¢ 
Real” Estate and —— due the 
Company, estimated at............ F39,000 Or 
Premium Notes and Bus Receivable 1, 508, 145 SE 
REE eccksaasy Vieesseucencs 228/897 Bt 


AMOUNE.........5- C0cccrccecces« $12,740,826 4 4 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the Stee 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1851 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on = 

after Tuesday the Second of February next,from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to Aa roducea at the time of pay- 
ment, and can 

A dividend ~ Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending 81st Decem| 1885, for which 
certificates will be — on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May 





























By order of the Board. ° 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Beoretary, | © 
x i a Sie 
ines TRUSTEES: 

, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES DENNIA, ; ROBERT B. MINTU 
Foiaise | puakiiees peta 
a A RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE. ane 
WM STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMESG. DE FOREST 
JOBIAH O. LOW. CHARLES D, LEVERICH, 
THOS. BR CODDINGTON, JOAN L. RI 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ° ¥. DENT ON SMITH, 
HORACE GHAY GEORGE BLIBR. 

AM E. DODG2, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM EH. CY, WIL MORGAN, 
Some D. hee Ba Hore sonza 
WILLIAM H. WE ANSON W. 

CHAS P. BURDETT THOMAS MATTE AD, 
EDMUND W. CO. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H, H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 
’ A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice President, © 


WANTS. 








[ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measu?e) 
oil, be inserted in this cotumn for subscribers only, 
for fifteen cents per line.) ~ 


A Young Lady wishes a place as governess. 
Would be willing to take entire charge of chil- 
dren. Has studied at Wellesley College two 
years. Referencesexchanged, Address G. M.F., 








Care Christian Union, 





REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 


Does thrice the work of the pen, and relieves the 


writer from 





fatigue. At- 
tention is 
called to the 
increased ex- 
cellence of 
this incom- 
parable ma- 
chine. Buy it 


with the netalions of returning it unbroken at 
any time within thirty days ©.O D. for full price 
oaid if not absolutely satisfactory in every re- 
spect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
S39 Broadway, New York. 


HE HOME HEATER, 


LAMP _& HEATER COMBINL®, 


U”An entirely new idea for heating water 
yy quickly--ornamenta! and useful for the 


NURSERY OR SICK ROOM 









or wherever hot water is needed in 
ten minutes, ‘)he top and rocs 
are moveable and when removed you 
have a lamp of Jarge illuminating 
power such as is f und only in our 
“Home” and * Sun’ Lamps. Ask 
your storekeeper for The Home 


Heater, who will sup] 
nominal cost. Made 
Manhattan brass Co stave, and 28th 
st NewYork. Descriptive circulars of 
his ‘and other Home Novelt ities, sent free. 


2 Wy HY 00 MOTHERS 


: Put stitf corsets on their 
growing Children? Don't - it, bus 


yy at ata 
only by the 








Send for Circular. 







SF Vit all ages. 
All Physicians re- 
commend them. Ask 
your merchants for 
them. Jake no other, 


FERRIS BROS., ManuPrs 
81 White St., New York. 


DRESS 
REFORM, 
BATES WAIST, 


A perfect substitute 
for Corsets, 
@1.75. 

Jersey fitting Un- 
der Garments in Silk, 
Wool, Merino, and 
Gauze, made to order 









Rates Vals 
Children, 
sizes. 


Waists for 
in three 





MRS. WOODWARD, 15 East 14th St., New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOE 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. - 


His last and crowning life work, bet 
est, bumor and Brigh 





im full of , ing inter 


pathos. pure, and . full 
“laughter and tears,” it sells zy rhe to alt. wer 
pe Tate ist cy ot Mr, seat "y Rev. ie mat is Net 
n 
4 rer . odd el ante and Women. #100 


Distance 
~- Extra Terms and wie butane “Pre tn ee 


Ww 
. D. WORTHINGTON & CO. Martinrd Ge.” 


Martford, Oenn. 











Furnitare, 
Memorial Windows, 


CHURCH EQUI PMEN T. 
Memorial Tablets, 


Sf Decoration. 


Id Circuiars & R. LAMB, 


Free. Spec at 
Designs on request, * 59 Carmine &t., 


N.Y. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cris axp Peas for CHURCHES. %@ 
Send for Price and C he tr Address 

O., 










H. McSHANE 
Baltimore M& 


Mention this paper. 





_ MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schoois. ete ; also 
b= pres — Peale for more than 
alf acentury noted for superio; 

over all others, er 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Seilost Fyre Copper and a eta FULLY 
WARR ANTE De Casal eeeeeieah 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, , Chesianat a 

















»Thove answering an Mbvertieediont wih 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th¢ 





Advertisement in The Christian Union, 





ile cael 


wary 


sesras? 


July 29, 1886. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN TREES. 


We read wonderful stories of the im 
mense trees one sees In California, but they 
sink into insignificance beside the Baobab 
tree, which I found in many parts of 
Western Africa, principally just sc uth of 
the Desert of Sshara. I[t is not dis- 
tinguished for its extraordinary height, 
which rarely reaches over one hundred 
feet, but it is the most imposing and 
magnificent of African trees ; many, it is 
said, are over one hundred feet in cir 
cumference, rising like a dwarf tower 
from twenty to thirty feet, and then throw- 
ing out branches like a minofature forest to 
a distance of one hundred feet, the ex 
tremi{ties of the branches bending toward 
the ground. The botanical name of this 
curtous tree is Adansonia digitata. The 
first, In honor of {ts discoverer, Adanson, 
and the second, descriptive of its five 
parted leaf. The leaves are large, 
abundant, and of a dark green color, 
divided into five radiatisg lanceolate 
leaflets. The flowers are large and white, 
hanging to peduncles of a yard in length, 
which form a striking contrast to the 
leaves. The fruit is a soft, pulpy, dry 
substance, about the size of a citron, in- 
closed in a long, green pod; the pulp 
between the seeds tastes like cream of 
tartar, and this pulp, as well as the 
pressed juice from the leaves, ia used by 
the native Afric:ns for flavoring their 
food. The juice fs greatly relished as a 
beverage, and is considered a remedy in 
putrid fevers and many other diseases, 

The Baobab fs ssid to attala a much 
greater ae than any other tree, thousands 
of years being hazarded as the term of 
life of some specimens. It has ex 
traordinary vitality; the bark, which is 
regularly stripped off to be made into 
ropes, nets for fishing, trappipg, and 
native clothiog, speedily grows again. 
No external injury, not eve. fire, can 
destroy !t from without ; nor can it be hurt 
from within, as specimens have been 
found in full splendor with the inside of 
the trunk hollowed out into a chamber 
which could hold a score of people Oae 
half of the trunk may be cut or burned 
away—even the tree may be cut down, 
and whi'e lying on the ground, so long as 
there is the siightest connection with the 
roots, it will growand yteid fruit. Itdics 
from a very peculiar disease—a softening 
of its woody structure, and it falls by its 
own weight, a mass of rains. The native 
villages are generally bullt around one 
of these immense trees ; and under its far 
spreading branches, which form an agree- 
able shelter from the sun, {fs the kotla. or 
place of assemblage, where all the public 
business of the tribe is transacted. The 
circuit described by the extremities of the 
lowermost range of branches is fenced 
around, so that none but those privileged 
to attend these meetings van intrude. In 
thisly p»pulated districts of Southern and 
Central Africa, where lions, leopards, and 
hyenas abouad, the natives live in huts 
like gigantic beehives, firmly fixed among 
the large branches of the tree. On the 
approach of night they ascend to their 
huts by means of rude ladders, while the 
lous roar about their camp fires until the 
approach of day drives them totheir lafre 

As many as thirty famtlics have been 
found to occupy a single tree. In many 
instances, natives who till the ground at 
any great distance from their tribe build 
these huts for n'ghtly accommodation. In 
traveling through the country one fre- 
quently sees these trees alive with baboons 
and other kinds of the monkey-tribe, busy 
in collecting the fruit and indulging in 
ceaseless gambols and chatter; for this 
reason it is commonly called the monkey 
bread tree. When the tree 1s not occupied 
as 4 habitation, the hollow trunk {is used 
by the natives as a sepulcher for executed 
criminals—the law of the people denying 
them the right of burlal—inside of which 
the bodies dry up and to a great extent 
resemble mummies, Toa European this 
tree 1s a marvel; coming across one 
inhabited by monkcys, it is extremely 
daagerous to shoot apy unless one is with 








a partly, for if any are wounded, the whole 
colony take up the battle, and more than 
once { found that a retreat in short order 
was enoemery—| American Agriculturlst. 


WRITING. FUR THE FUTURE, 

The Egyptians, writes Max Miler in 
‘The Contemporary Review,” seem to me 
to possess the consclousness of tho most 
distant, an almost immeasurable past 
They did not adorn their temples with 
inscriptions for thelr own pleasure only. 
They had a clear idea of the past and of 
the future of the world in which they 
lived ; and so as they cherished the recol- 
lections of the past, they wished them: 
selves to be remembered by unknown 
generations in mes to come. The bio. 
graphical inscription of Babmes, a captain 
of marines of the elghteenth dynasty, is 
addressed, as Champollion says, ‘‘ to the 
whole human race” (‘et-a en ten ret neb, 
loquor vobis hominibus omnibus.) A 
monument in the Louvre (A 84) says: “1 
speak to you who shall come a mililon of 
years after my death.” These are the in- 
scriptions of private persons. Kings 
naturally are still more znxious that pos- 
terlty and the world at large ahould be 
informed of their deeds. Tous Sisbak J., 
the conqueror of Judah, prays in one of 
his inscriptions at Stisilis: ‘‘ My gracious 
Lord, Amon, grant that my words may 
live for hundreds of thousands of years,” 

The great Harris Papyrus, which 
records the donatlen3 of Rimeses III. to 
the temples of Egypt, together with some 
Important political events, was written to 
exhibit to ‘‘the gods, to men now living and 
to unborn generations [hamemei] the 
many good works and valorous deeds 
which he did on earth as great king of 
Egypt.” Whatever other motives, high or 
low, may have irfluenced the anthors of 
these hieroglyphic inscriptions, one of 
them was certaloly thelr love or fear of 
humanity, their dim conviction that they 
belonged to a race which would}go on for- 
ever filling the earth and to which they 
were bound by some kind of moral respon- 
sib'lity. ‘They wrote for the world, aud 
it is In that sense that I cail their writings 
the first germs of a world literature. And 
as in Egypt. so it was in Babylon, 
Nineveh, and Persia. When the dwellers 
on the Euphrates and Tigris had learned 
that nothing seemed to endure, that fire 
and water would destroy wood and stone, 
even silver and gold, they took clay and 
baked {t, and hid the cylinders, covered 
with cuneiform writing, in the founda- 
tions of their temples, so that even after 
the destruction of these temples future 
generations might read the story of the 
past. And there intheir safe hiding p'aces 
these cylinders have been found again 
after 3 000 years, unharmed by water, un 
scathed by fire, and fulfilling the purpose 


for which they were Intended, carrying to | 


us the liviog message which the ancient 
rulers of Chaldea wished that we, their 
distant descendants, shonld receive. Often 
these inscriptions end with imprecations 
against those who dare to {r jure or efface 
them. At Kharsabad, at the very faterlor 
of the construction, was found a large 
stone chest, which inclosed several iv- 
scribed plates in varions materlals—one 
tablet of gold, one of silver, others of 
copper, lead and tin; a sixth text was) 
engraved on alabaster, and the seventh 
document was written on the chest itself. 
They all commemorate the foundation of 
a city by a famous king, commonly | 
called Sargon, and they end with an im- 
precation: ‘‘ Whosoever alters the work 
of my hand, destroys my constructions, 
pulls down the walls which I bave raised 
—may Asshur, Nintb, Raman, and the 
great gods who dwe)l there pluck his 
name and seed from the land, and let him 
sit bound at the feet of his foe.” 








HORSES IN BATTLE. 


‘* The infantry service in the Volunteer 
army made us a nation of good walkers,” 
said au old cavalryman, ‘‘ and our cavalry 
service cught to have made us a nation of 
good riders, but for some reason it did 
not. A good many men sit a horse very 
well,” he continued, as Mayor Harrison 


passed, on his Kentucky horse, ‘but 
where {s the man who rides # horse as 
janeral Rousseau did? Rousseau always! 
had a fioe horse, and both he and the 
horse teok pride in the fact. Oa parade, 


and his horse were always conspicuous 
fizures, 

‘* Rouseeau's natural dash when he was 
on horseback often carried him to the 
danger-!ine. 
when my company was on picket on the 
Granny White Pike, south of Nashville, 
Rousseau and his staff were outside the 
lines, About ten o’clock at night they 
came dashing up to the picket line, and 
when the word halt was given by the 
videttes, the old battle-horse which Rous- 
seau was riding, and which he was so 
| proud of, took it ai a challenge, and went 
forward like the wind. The videttes fired, 
as In duty bound, and there was consider- 
able commotion along the line. After a 
time, Rousseau rode back toexplain. He 
closed with this remark: ‘I don’t care for 
myself, but you know, hoys, you might 
have hit the hor:e.’” 

“Colonel Lytle bad a horse of that 
kind,’ said an old 12:h Ohio man, ‘‘ and 
it played # rather dramatic part on the 
day that the Colonel was shot. This was 
at Carnifex Ferry, when the Uaion troops 
were ordered to charge the intrenchments 
held by the Confederates. There was a 
furious struggle, and in the midst of it 
Colonel Lytle was shot and fell from his 
horse, one of the finest animals io the 
brigade. The old wa:-hcr-e had been 
started forward, and when his rider fell 
be went forward as though he still were 
guided by the man who had faotended to 


charge through the rebel lines. The horse 
dashed up to and over the retel breast- 
works and was shot after he had broken 
through the }ines.” 

‘At Stone River,” sald a 19:h Ili{nois 
man, ‘‘one of vur Illinois Generals had a 
horse shot under him just at the turn of 
the battle, and on the second of January. 
several of the boys sprang forward to 
help him up, but dazed and brutsed as he 
was, he only satd ‘Catch mea horse.’ He 
repeated this time and agatn, and as there 
were several horses galioping about rider- 
less one was brought to him. This horse 
bad been careeriag over the battle field, 
circling here and there wi.hout aim, but 
the miuute he felt a rider in the saddle he 
started at a gallop for the front, and the 
Generals command, seeing him make a 
bee-line in the right directton, startea 
after bim like a great flock of blackb.rds,” 
—[ Exchange. 


A PUZZLED PROFESSION. 


The history of Rheumatism, and many of 
the attempts to cure it, form one of the 
strangest records in the annals of disea-e. 
Rueumatism is one of the most perverse and 
obstinate of all diseases. One of the chie! 
fallacies ia attempts to cure ricumatism has 
been administerlug local treatment as if iL 
Were & Ulsease COuMLed LO particular spots. 

The one thing tu be remembered in deal 
ing with rheumatism is that anybouy who 
has this unpleasant disease bas it * all over.’ 
iv is a disease of the vluod, and it pervade: 
the whole system. Thereiore the whole sys 
tem needs purifying and vitalizing. Is not 
tuis reasonavie ? 

Next, remember that there is one great 
Vitulizing agent. it has ben beiore th 
world a number of years—long enough to b 
thoroughly tested. The hosts of strung aud 
hearty persous who once Were sufferers vul 
bave been made sound and happy by Com- 
pound Oxygen, cheerfully tesuiy as to th 
power and success of this yreat Vital Zine 
jagent. Quietly, easily, aud surwy it does liu 
| work, driving out of the blvod those ele 
| ments whicu have caused the miscuief, re 

hewiug, purifying, aud resturing tv a bew 
aud enjoyable ile. 

{ Atoug wany others who have been re 
| Stored to heaitu by Compound Oxygen, afte: 
| suffering protracted agony trum: heumausm, 
may ve wentioned the cases ot Mrs. Bair of 
Philadelphia, and Miss Winfree, of Lynchbury, 
Va. For years these ladies bad been mar 
tyrs to rheumatism in it3 Most painiul forms. 
The story of their recovery will be iound 1 
a brochure published by Drs. STakKeY & 
PALgeN, 1529 Arch Bt., Pailadelpoia, whicu 
they send tree to any address on applica 
tion. 














Since LAviES HAVE BEEN ACCUSTOMED to ust 
Glenn's Sulphur Svap to their toilet their persona! 
attractions have been multiplied, and it is 
seldom they are seen disfigured with blotches 
and pimples, or rough or coar-e skins. Sold by 
Druggist:, Grocers, and Fancy Goods Dealers. 

Gleuw’s Sulphur Soup heals and beautifies, 2c 

GormanCorn Ke mover kil!sCorns, Banions,20 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sa, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops curv ia ] Minute, Sq 





or on the march, or {In battle Rousseau | 


I remember one occasion! 


Peculiar 


To itself In many tmportant particulars, Hood's 
Sarsaparilia ta different from and superior to any 
other medicine. 

Peculiar in combination, proportion, and prepara 

} tion of ingresients, Hood's Sarsaparilia possesses 

the full curative value of the best-known remedies 
of the vegetable kingdom. 

Pecullar in its medictoal merit, Hood's Sarsapa 
parilla accomplishes cures hitherto unknown. 

Peculiar tno strength and economy, Hood's Sarsa 
parilla is the only medicine of which can truly be 
said, “100 doses one dollar.” Medicines in larger 
and smaller bottles require larger doses, and do not 
produce as good results as Hovd’s Sarsaparilla. 

Pecullar in its “good name at home ”—there tg 
more of Hood's Sarsaparilia sold in Lowell, where 
it is made, than of all otber bl od purifiers 

Peculiar in its phenomenal record of sal 8 abroad, 
no other preparation has ever attained such popu- 
larity in so short a time. 

Pecullar in the confidence it wins among all classes 
of people, one bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilia sells 
another. 


Pecullar In the care and neatness with which it ts 
put up, Hood's Sarsaparilla gains favor at a glance 

Do not be induced to buy otner preparations. Be 
sure to get * the peculiar medicine.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $. Prepared only 
by C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Pollar 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 





LEPAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE 


Te used by thousands of first class Manufacturers Qe STeo 
and Mechanica on their best work. Received 
GOLD MEDAL. London,'S. Pronounced strongest 
glue known, Send card of dealer who does not ke¢ 

it, with five 2c stamps for SAMPLE CAN FREE 


Rassia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mase, SSUES 
ARLOW’s | NDIGO BLYEe Le, 


ite merits i heve been fu.l te 
and enh 4 ¥ theo rate fhonge Ke es pera Y 
rrocer onght yave it aace one 


2 Bit 8% maanngd - 
a ¢ * c he 












to sell our a Printing Stam Sam- 
IT PA 1S pies free. J M. Mitten & Co. © Tevetand, 0 O, 


F-HERNIA 


To those AFFLICTED with HERNIA, com- 
monly called KUPTURE, science has given for 
their RELIKF and CURE, WHITE ™ PAT. 
ENT LEVER TRUS. NO INCONVEN- 
‘ENCE. NO BACK PAD*. SO UNDER™ 
STRAPS, but as EASY and COMFORTABLE 
to Weur as an old shoe. DR. GREGURY (Sur- 
geon of the Company, who has mad» this disease a 
life study), through his treatment effects, in a 
majority of cases, a P&HRMANEND CURE. 
The LIFT-UP POWER of this Truss ls wonder 
ful. We GUAKANTEE to HOLD any CARE 
OF RUPTURE with our Truss—the best tn the 
World. Why suffer when cure and relief are at 
hand? Established 25 years St.PARATE PRIVATE 
ROOMS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Advice 
and pamphiet, by mall, FREE. We employ no 
agents Our offices are UPSTAIRS in Rooms 21, 
22. and 23. 


White's Patent Lever Truss Go.. 
693, 695, 697 Broadway, 


NEW vom. 


— 









Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 


Also good for Cold in the Head, 
He e, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 


eyou CO ee MPTION 




















Yongh, Bronchitis, Asthma. Use PARKER'S TONIC without 
le lay. It ha ed many of the worst Cases,and isthe best 
emedy forall affections of the throat and lungs, and dis 

ses arising from ‘ae eb! Ws uid exhaustion. Often 
aves life. Cures w ‘ vils, $I, at eee 





MINDERCORNS Ppt iin 
&e. 15 cts. at , Drugs 


IMPROVED ROOT | BEER. 
Packages, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons of a 
Selietoen eparkling, and whoiesome bev- 
rage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on 
amet of 2% cents. 
BK. HIR 


ES, 45 N * Delaware Ave,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CURE '32DEAF 


YECK’S PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ean DRUMS P orfeetlg 
Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the natural 
drum, Invisible, comfortable and always in position. Alt 
conversation and even whispers he are distinctly. Send for 








{!tustrated book with testimonials, FRER. Addréksoreallog 
‘ %, BFS Lroadway, New York, Mention this paper, 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 





EDU Cz A TIONAL. 


EST TEACHERS, .AMESYCAN 


yand FOREIGN, 


provided for Families. Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


ABBOTT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Tre fifty-eighth year opens on Thursday, oe ay 
ber 9th. For cireulers, apply to W_F. Dra for 
admission, to MiSS PHILENA McKEEN. Princely yal, 

tends ass. 





ACADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN \ BOYS, 


Thorough preparation for Business or for College, 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, 
with the most refined suerouncings. Highest ref 
erences sive en and require 

. B. ROOT, Pritetpal Greenwich, Conn. 


A FRIENDS’ BOARDING “SCHOOL 


for both sexes which Is ex pected to equal the best 
Ever thing modern. New (1868) Butiding—Lower 
stories granite, upper of brick. Hill country, 22 
miles from New York. 5 from Sing Sing, P.r year, 
S335. Deagpeens Mountain Institute, C hap- 
paqua, } 





ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full -orps of teachers. Full course of study. 
Address Frofessor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Maine. 





ETTs ACADEMY, 
stamford, Con 
A bovs’ boarding s-hool of 
Forty-ninth year begins Sept 15. 
WM. J. BETTS, MA (Yale), Principal. 


the highest grade, 





RIDGETON. CUMBERLAND CO., N. J. 
Mrs. Westcott hes removed he r boarding school 
for young ladi-s and children, known for twetve 
years #s The You"g Ladies’ Seminary, Camden, N.J., 
to her home in Briugeton, N. J. The residence is one 
of the finest in South J -rsey, being bailt on high 
ground. surrounded by large forest trees and belted 
with pines. Tennis ac ad beating. The house is very 
¢ »mmodious, finished in bard woods, and has al) the 
modern conveniences. Particular attention has 
been paid to the plumbing and drainage, neither 
of which can be excelied. the ciimate is ‘dry and 
mila in winter. I: will be our continued aim. while 
providing every care and atrentton to the health 
an’? happiness of thuse intrusted to us, to insist upon 
trorough s-holarsbip. Young ladies admitted to 
Wellesi+y College on our certificate. Fall term 
begins SEPTEMBER 23. For particulars, ete., ad- 
dress MRS. 8. 8. WEsTOUTT, rrincipal. 





RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 
Bryv Mawr, Pa. 
A COL’ ChGt FOR WOMEN, 
The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic year wiil be sent on application. 





BURR wad? = BURTON a SEMINARY, 
ti 
English > Classical z = ~' ae ay ae Terms 
modera‘e. Year begins a Tr 6, 1886 
best New York references ¢ 
Address Kev. L. M. Sev ERANCE, Principal. 


x . Fov Boys & 
( ARL E TON SC HOOL, Young Yen. 
Home and day pupils. felect and safe. AIMS 
Reaith and Education. Fits for college, Profe salonal. 
School, and Business Next verm begins Sept. 7, 1886. 


For circulars, address, BRADFORD, MASS. 


LN. CARLETON, A.M., 
ADEMY, 


C ’rincipal. 


WAY, ERACK © Ar LEGS AND HUDSON 
RIVER INSTITUTE. Claverack. VN. Y 

afr . superior e tucatt a advantages. For par- 

ticulars see page 31, issue July 15, of this paper or 

send fur anteiegm. | 
Key. 





way aod, ¥ AGE. Miysrae Y AC 
Aurora, N. Y. . A. FLINT, I 





wy ¢ 


ns 


LACK, A.B., President. 


WOOK ACADEMY, 

C Havana. N. ¥. 

Graduates admitted without examinations Into 
Vassar, Hrown, Rochester, and Madison. Building 
heated by steam, with bath-rooms, gymnasium, etc. 
Fxm rses moderate. Fali = rm begins Aug. Sist. 
Address C. HILL, Principal. 


«« NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocution & Oratory. 


Diplo- 
Fourteenth year begins Sep- 
lember Send for catalogue to the 
Secretary. Joh n HH. Bechtel, 1127 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia. 





iarge and experienced staff of teachers. 
mas and degrees. 


POUCHKEEPSIE (N.Y. 
MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


A First-Class School for Boys 
only for College, West Point, 
Annapolis, Scientific schools, or 
FOR BUSINESS. 

Terms. $400. For Circulars and 

References, address, 
c. B. W ARRING , Ph. D., : 
Principal 


EDUCATIONAL. 


COLORADO COLLEGE. 


Complete Classical, Literary, Scientific, and 
Preparatory Courses. 
Climate es eee favorable in cave of Asthma, 
Malaria, and Incipient Puimonary Disease. 
Excellent Society : no Saloons. 
Year opens Sept. 8. 
Address the Secretary, Colorado Springs, Colo 
ASHBURNHAM, 


CUSHING ACADEMY. ‘s"srss' 


A college preparatory and English School for both 
sexes. Three full courses, besides Music, Paes 
ete. Nine regular instructors. Good new buildings 
laboratories, and apparatus. Heathful country 
location. Expenses yo Free scholarships 
to indigent students. Special terms to —— 
Iwelfth year begins — 14, Send t OE. Prinehnat. 
AMES E. VOSE, Prin 
Waterford, Me.— 
ool year opens 
DOUGLASS SEMINARY, Senos 
§ if mber 1. Location attractive and healthful ; 
buildings convenient and pleasant. Teachers an 
young ladies form the social family of ahome. Board 
and aa” $150. Address MISS E. DUUGLASS, 


Dr. Holbrook’s 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. ¥Y. Reopens Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. 15th. Address KEV. D. A. HOLBROOK, 
Ph. D. 




















"OLise AND FRENCH SCHOOL. 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
No.1 480 Green Street, Phitedelphic. 
Not a fashionable school. Its aim is to help girls to 
Post-Graduate 


x and happy, intelligent 
lars address the Principal MISs BOYER 
FOR 


ELMIRA COLLEGE.women 


Course of studv equal to that of the best Coi- 
leges ; also Elective a Courses. Best 
vantages in Music and Art. Building with best 
modern improvements ; hea by steam, and fur 
aished wit ee * astronomical Observat 


tory— 
Museumand A Owits, DD ‘erms moderate. —r 
Rev. A. W. COW D.D., Pres’t, Elmira. N. 


women. 


cireu 








ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Su- 

rb new brick butidings, steam heated; 13 

teachers; College-preparatory, Commercial, ‘and 
other graduat ng courses; 4 terary jeties ; 

music, Art, Oratory; 29th year, Sept. 13. Address 
JOS, E. KING, D.D., Ft. Edward, N. Y. 





REENWICH, CONN.—Home School for 
Young Ladies. Location healthy and beauti 
ppt wn wey thorough ye Y LONGCHAMP. 
AY 

Priscipats, {Miso MW. MEAD. 


REYLt ocK INSTITUTE, 


ry Williams’ 
spopeneaney oye ag — hy 
Engils d Commercial Courses. Diplomas 
ven. A thorough school and pleasant home tn a 
ealthful location Rooms for 6% boys. Eight teech- 
ers. 45th yeer begins Sep'. 9th. ForCatalogues 
address, GEURGE F. MiLLs, Principal. 








ACK FPTTSTOWN (N. J) INSTITUTE.— 
Building one of the best in the land. Co lege 
preparatory. Ladies’ College. Music, Art, Elocu 
tion. New Laboratory for Practical Chemistry 
Catalogue free. Rev. G. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MISS HAINES'S SCHOOL, 


“WOODSIDE,” HARTFORD CONN, 
Extensive grounds; healthful location. _ First- 


Vol. 34, No. 
EDUCATIONAL. 





~ WHEATON “FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 52d year September 9. Fine 

Library, Laboratory, Obre aye O =r Cabinets. 

Thorough instruction. Best of home Influences. 

— oo to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, 
orton, 





class instruction in all departments. Twelfth year 
opens Sept 22. 
N Iss au BR aRDs sC Be Ol. ren YOUNG 
ADLE~ AND CHILDREN 
lontclair, 
A home boarding department under ae direction 
of the Principal, assisted a, Reading. 
For circulars, address 11SS L F. MAUBBARD. 





ORAVIAN SEMINARY FOR YOUG 

LADIES, Bethlehem Pa. Established 1749, 
and in successful operation ever since; offers a 
a education in all departments at mode:ate 
cost. 


YOMING SEMINARY AND COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE, 


SprciaLties: College Preparation. Teaching, 
and Business Superior advantages in Music, 
Art, and Elocution, 18 Instructors. ree» given 
to Ladies. Improved Steam Heat and kdison Incan 
oescent Light = ey pe out the buil: ny Fall term 
b pA ag ee es st aot: Phe aipiosue. ad- 

L. JE, ».D., Principal, 
KINGSTON, PA. 4 





M®**: Cc, M. WILKINSON'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Syracu-e. N. 
Number strictiy” limited. School year begins 
Wednesday. September 15, 1886. Refers to Rev 
Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Carroll Suntan, Hon. 
Jams B, * ngell, Hon. ‘Andrew D. W bite 


MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets, 
and Observatory. Library 11,000 vols. Fine Art 
Gallery. Board and Tuition, g175ayear. Address 
MISS BLANCHARD, Princ ipal, South Hadley, Mass. 


HOME 








YACK-ON-THE-HUDSON 
Ww ILLISTINE HALL. 

A Home ScHoo. for Young Ladies. Thorough 

instruction in English Music, and the Languages. 

Lectures upon Art and Foreign Travel. Ajidress 

Misses J. A & J. KEMPSHALL, Nyack. N.Y. 





SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The fourth year of this School (known for thirty- 
three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) will open 
Wednesday, sept. 29th, at Ogontz, the spacious 
country seat of Jay Cooke, near Philadel Ip! For 
circulars, address 
PRIN CIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa 


“| Oberlin S22 


saloons t 
a 5 influences ; elective studies ; 1,314 students 
year. Calendar sent free by Mr. J. . MaRaH, 





COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0. offers 
both sexes the best educational 
seramaere tS at the lowest cost. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF ye aE mon the Col- 
first-class — 


management. Full corps of 


lege 
ors in Theory, Voice Culture 
Piano, Organ, ene In- Ob 
srumentee “ot erlin. 
Prof. F. B. Rice, Wet 
PEEKSKILL (N.Y) MILITARY 
ENNINGTON SEMINARY, 

Boys and Girls. Pennington, N. J 
On R R., mitway between N. Y. and Phila’ Opens 
Sept. 6th. Every convenience. Thorough education 


Catalogue, testimontals, letter of Dr. McCosh of 
Princeton, &c. THOS. HANLON, D.D., President. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
19th year begins Sept. 8, 1886 
dress 


CG. F. P. B: ANC ROF T, Principal. 





Academy 








For catalogue ad- 


Riverview Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Prepares for Coilege and the Government Acad- 
emies, for Businessand Socia! relations Thorough 
Mititary Instruction. Springfield Cadet Rifles. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 





IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Jorcester, Masa. 
SZist YEAR begins september 22, 1886. Studies: 
Most prctical English branches, Physics. Chemistry, 
Mercantile studies, Surveyiag. French. German, and 
Classics. C. B. METCALF, AM., SUPERINTENDENT, 





OME s« Boot FOR SEtICATS AND 
EBLE CHILD 
L. W. BAKER M.D., Beldwioriile, Mass. 


OUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
CLINTON, N. Y. 


‘th year. Advantages unsurpassed. Send for 
illustrated Catalogue. A. G. BENEDICT. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Florence, Italy. 

An American Family Home. Instruction in Music, 
Art. and Modern Languages. 5 coomany of ——. 
leave in —o to join the Colle; 
rates of ocean passage. Address, 
FLORENCE, 75 Hanover St., Woreester, 


L'?83 HALL SEMIN ARY, LATITZ. ‘A. 


Moravian School for G gid 
Rev. H. A. BRICKENSTEIN, i 


MRIETTA XX COLLEGE 


Marietta, Ohio. 


The best educational advantages offered. 
Expenses modefate. Two courses of study. 
Free Scholarships to aid worthy students, 








[Ane 


or comoular, 





dept. 14. 








—— The next term in College and Academy be- 
gins September oth, . Catalogues sent on moray 





AKE ERIE 


PAINESVILLE, ONTO. Location pleasant and healthy. 
turers. Board and tuition $20 per ocho! 7a a 


Applications should be made early. 


SEMINARY 


nip caght postdent tonchegs agg 
went Ae t ear opens P . 
ARY E PRINCIPAL. 





THE BEST FOR oR vtheanrs stmiuanye o” 


All advantages of the Metropolis with suburban seclusion. 
equipped by study. travel, and experience. Great attention to Modern Langu: 
Kare Paintings. Ftchings, and Cabinets filled with works 


feetiities for Art Study; 
able Send for « NY gue. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Chas. E. West, M.D 


College Course. Faculty thoroughly 

a —< a Unequaled 
rms reason. 
» LL.D., Principal, 138 MONTAGUE. STREET, 





ACADEMY. 


One of the half dozen best Pre to: 


and Classica 


j~-— in the U.S. Exel. 


nN 
ROCKFORD SEMINARY FPEKTO RO. 
Full College mn lg ene Mae pm am d rt- 
ment. Sebecter facilities for M ie ona rt, "Resi. 
dent physician. Sarg: nt system of 
Address MARTAA HILLA 


ymnastics, 
D, Principal. 





QSLwrn HALL, READING, PA, 
A Preparatory School for Boys, 
Condacted upon the Military Plan. 


Thorough Instruction, Sound Discipline, large and 

thoroughly mea Gymnastaum and Drill Hall. 

Forcirculars,a dress the Headmaster, L. C. BISHOP. 
BRIDGETON, 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, opseto. 


Very healthy. Both sexes Thorough preparation for 
college. teaching, or business + xcelle * ayer d and 
art Departments. Begins Sent. 15 H. K. TRAdK, P’L 








Boys and Youn 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL cer ST GEURGES, Ma 


Unsurpassed ; $230 to §30). Mer +7 Kinear, A.M. ,Prin. 
RUSTLETOVN, PA. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOO Near Philadelphia. 


A Home £chool. Number limited to thirty-five. 
Careful indi: idual attention. Prepares Shercugtey 
for business or any college. Ex ensive and beaut 
unds. Unusually heaithful Gymnasium, 
with regular drill under master. Out-of-door s Sg 
oo to promote mantiness and hea'th. 
cipal assisted by four resident masters, all oad — 
graduates. CHAS. H. STKOUT, A.M., Principal. 


ee Ge eee 


begins September 15. Address 
J.C. BRINSMADE, WasuinoTon, Litchfield Co., Ct. 











ANTED Pupils for a course of Gynecological and 
Obstetrical Nursing. Length of course, One 
Year. Apply jerson lly or by letter, Training School 
for Nu New York Infirmury for “¥ omen ana 
Children. ° ‘Livingston Place, Stuyvesant Square 
New York. 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 


ATRORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of wae. Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsur- 
passed for beaut =< healthfulness. Session be 
gins Th 1 886. Send for Catalogue. 
E. PRIeBEE, D.D., President, 








Wess. WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Yourg Ladies, opens Sept. 29th Is provided 
for giving a superior educ>»tion in Collegiate 
¥electic, and Preparatory Departments; also in 
Music and Art Mrs. HENKIETLA KUIZ, 245 Wal. 
nut 8t., Philadelpbia. 





38 YEAR. LYNDON HALL, 
POUSHKFEPSIK, §S, Y.—High Class 
School for Young Ladies. Musto, Drawing, Paint 
ing, Languages, and English branches thoroughiy 
taught. with full regard to the eee important 
matteis ~ home care and training. Address 

AMUEL 4 WELLS BUCK, A.M., Principal. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T. 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALI. ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 


SUMMER SEASOV. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 
SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 
James M'Creery & Co. 


AT THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL STOCK 
INVENTORY ON THE 9TH INST., 
SELECTED SEVERAL VERY LARGE 
ASSORTMENTS OF COLORED AND 
FANCY SILK VELVETS, ETC., 
WHICH THEY WILL DISPOSE OF 
DURING THIS MONTH AT EX- 
TREMELY LOW PRICES. 


BROADWAY AND 11th ST., NEW YORK. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 


I haven’t spent a dollar for a doctor since 
I have hada bicycle. That is hard on the 
doctors, but it is a good argument for the 
bicycle.—[Rev. George F. Pentecost. 


THE POPE MFG, CO., 


597 Washington St.. BOSTON. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
42 WARREN ST., NEW YORK; 115 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO. 


French, German, Spanish, falian. 


You can, be ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages ag egg for 8 day and business con- 
ICH. OSENTHAL’s celebrated 

$5.00 for 











Terms, 


Williston Seminary BibistexScHarr sys wih pegs of owe a 


each language, with pri 
d Co jal Studies The ment of ®61 in advance will cover ait taision int ps Prepares BOYS for any college or higber scientific and =? 
and a A ay together with board, limited smoutt of of waabing, room rent, and school. Fall term begins Spt. 7. Ca on L, 35 Correction of Se COPYs 
other nec expenses, i?" poe Gata ts, and small contingencies, for the F Term of epplication Address Rev. WM. GALLAGH A.M., . cents. Liberal terms to wcher 
twelve weeks, Easthampton, Mass. Late Master 
Ree Go STEELE, Principal, WILBRAHAM, MASS. |} Latin School Berala PUBLISHING 00, 


W E Ss L E Y A N lent frcilities in Academic Studies. Music, noting. Ind —_ Science, 











